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WESTERN WANDERINGS : THE NEWEST AMERICAN RAILROAD, 


In the south-west corner of the 
United States territory of New Mex- 
ico, and about twenty miles from 
the frontier of Mexico, lies Dem- 
ing, a village of mushroom growth, 
which owes its importance to the 
fact that it is the point of junction of 
the Southern Pacific, and Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé railroads, 
and that it aspires to be a terminal 
centre of a system of Mexican rail- 
ways which are intended to connect 
the United States with the sister 
republic. Whether these hopes 
are destined to be realised or not, 
will, however, depend upon the re- 
sult of the contest in which Dem- 
ing is engaged with its formidable 
rival El Paso in Texas, the town 
to which I was bound when, on 
the evening of the 21st of last 
December, I descended from the 
sleeping-car in which I had jour- 
neyed from San Francisco. Not 
many months previously the change 
of cars at Deming had been attend- 
ed with some risk. It was not an 
uncommon thing for a gang of 
“rustlers”—as the lawless -despera- 
does who abound in Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas are called—to 
surround the passengers on the 
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platform, order them to throw up 
their hands so as to prevent their 
having recourse to their revolvers, 
and empty their pockets. As, how- 
ever, the railways have , brought 
law-abiding citizens into the coun- 
try, and the town has assumed 
more respectable proportions, and 
enjoyed the advantage of a succes- 
sion of fearless sheriffs, these out- 
rages have diminished to such an 
extent that a whole fortnight had 
elapsed prior to my arrival without 
any serious disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace having taken place; and 
on this occasion the incident was 
one which was scarcely deemed 
worthy of notice. An inebriated 
“cow-boy,” who had come up from 
his “ranch” to enjoy himself, by way 
of bringing his “spree” to a satis- 
factory conclusion, decided to ride 
through the ladies’ waiting-room 
with a revolver in one hand and 
a rifle in the other. He had 
just completed this feat, and was 
now looking round for some human 
target to his taste, when he was 
accidentally met by the intrepid 
sheriff, who happened to be carry- 
ing a double-barrelled gun loaded 
with buckshot, and who then and 
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there—so I was informed by an 
eyewitness—“ blew a hole in his 
heart as big as your fist,” thereby 
immensely increasing the confi- 
dence which he already enjoys in 
the community, and still further 
establishing that sense of security 
which has caused Deming to be- 
come the envy of its less fortunate 
neighbours. The local paper, de- 
scribing the incident, says that 
“the man fell, remarking that he 
was a dead man.” There is some- 
thing peculiarly suggestive of the 
coolness alike of the cow-boy and 
the rest of the community in this 
sentence. With his latest breath 
he uttered no unworthy cry or ex- 
clamation. He simply remarked, 
as a casual fact, “that he was a 
dead man.” I have heard the 
number of summary executions 


which the energetic official who 
now preserves order at Deming has 
promptly. effected with his own 


and put as high as twenty-five 
during his comparatively short ten- 
ure of office; but although he has 
no doubt kept an accurate score, as 
he is a pious church-member, he is 
said to be reserved on the subject, 
and to evade a too rigid cross- 
examination. The total number of 
men killed on the line by acts of 
violence during the year 1881 was 
ut at two hundred and fifty; and 
i saw in a local paper with strong 
Hibernian tendencies a comparison 
between the agrarian crimes in 
Ireland and the miscellaneous out- 
rages of Arizona and New Mexico, 
proving that the proportion of 
murders was much larger in those 
territories than in Ireland, and 
arguing therefrom that it was an 
r= libel upon the Green 
Isle to stigmatise it as being in 
a lawless and disturbed condition. 
There can be no doubt that if a 
few trenchant officials of the type 
of the sheriff of Deming were scat- 
tered over the “proclaimed” dis- 
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tricts in Ireland, the Land-Leaguers 
would soon share the demoralisa- 
tion which is rapidly overtaking the 
cow-boys of New Mexico. After 
all, these latter are a comparatively 
harmless class as compared with 
the “rustlers.” The former shoot 
not for gain, but for sport, or in 
self-defence, when their rough play 
leads to retaliation. They delight 
in taking pot-shots at the cigar of 
the unwary smoker, in startling 
him by boring a hole in the brim 
of his hat with a bullet, or making 
him dance by aiming at his toes 
on each foot alternately; but if he 
takes these amenities in good part, 
they do not desire his life-blood. 
It is only when they are in un- 
usually high spirits that they ride 
pell-mell down the village street, 
taking shots right and left; and 
then it is that the indignant citi- 
zens form vigilance committees and 
ride in pursuit, neither party giving 
or receiving quarter. In all this 
the sordid love of pelf plays no 
part. It is only when they are, so 
to speak, outlawed, that they take 
to the life of the “rustler,” and, 
like Billy the Kid or the James Bro- 
thers, become celebrated for daring 
acts of robbery, keep a tally of the 
murders they have committed by 
making notches on their revolvers, 
and form gangs which are the 
terror of the country, until some 
man as desperate as themselves, 
—like Wild Bill, or Garrett, who 
shot Billy the Kid the other night 
in his bedroom by moonlight,— 
breaks up the gang by causing the 
most of them to “hand in their 
checks,” or, in other words, take 
their departure for another world, 
when a delighted and appreciative 
public instantly elect the  self- 
appointed arg ws of order sher- 
iff. Hence it happens that these 
law-preservers are for the most part 
as daring men and as expert shots 
as the law-breakers; and the in- 
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adequacy of courts of criminal jur- 
isprudence to deal efficiently with 
existing social conditions has be- 
come universally recognised. 

At Deming I transferred myself 
from the Southern Pacific to the 
new line called the “sunset route,” 
which is intended to connect that 
spot with Galveston in Texas by 
way of San Antonio de Behar, and 
which at this period was only open 
for passenger traffic as far as El 
Paso, Texas, at which.town I arriv- 
ed in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. I had no need to be informed 
by a chance acquaintance whom I 
met at the hotel, that it was “ boom- 
ing.” Signs of the “boom” were 
apparent everywhere,—in the de- 
molition of the low Mexican houses 
with their pillared verandahs, which 
were giving way in the principal 
street to. brand-new American 


stores with sloping roofs and plate- 
glass windows, and in the busy 


crowd of nondescript and rather 
rough - looking characters who 
thronged the hotel entrance, whose 
talk was principally of mines, 
ranches, and stores of groceries and 
dry goods. I have never visited a 
place more typical of American pro- 
gress during wanderings which have 
taken me through every State in the 
Union; and I felt so much infected 
with the spirit of rush and enter- 
prise and speculation which charac- 
terised it, that, if I had not already 
paid somewhat dearly for a similar 
experience on a former occasion, I 
should have been sorely tempted to 
invest. A fellow-traveller who was 
on his way from an Arizona mining 
city to Boston, and who intended 
to continue his journey with me, 
informed me a few hours after our 
arrival that he had given up his 
eastern journey, and was on his 
way to a lawyer to sign a deed of 
partnership with a friend whom he 
had accidentally met, and who had 
already warms Eo him to go into 
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the grocery business with him. It . 
is this extraordinary versatility and 
readiness to abandon plans, form 
new combinations, and make prompt 
decisions, which enables the pioneer 
of civilisation in the West to rise 
and fall with such remarkable ra- 
pidity. The present population of 
El Paso is estimated at over 3000, 
of whom probably about two-thirds 
are American, and the remaining 
third Mexican, who lounge listlessly- 
at the street-corners watching the 
stir and enterprise which have over- 
taken their ohce sleepy village, 
without apparently being stimulated 
thereby to take part in the com- 
petition for sudden wealth which 
has been excited. 

Numerous hack - waggons with 
canvas tops, and drawn by seedy 
mules, ply between the American 
town and El Paso del Norte, which 
is situated in the Mexican province 
of Chihuahua on the other side 
of the Rio Grande, the river which 
forms the frontier between the 
United States and Mexico. The 
distance between the two El Pasos 
is only about two miles, the road 
lying across a plain—dusty in dry 
weather and knee-deep in mud after 
the ‘ rains—where the rich alluvial 
soil is already being turned to ac- 
count for market-gardens, which 
are divided by low adobe walls, 
between which we jolt slowly over 
the ruts in our primitive convey- 
ance. I had made the casual ac- 
quaintance of an American who was 
resident in the Mexican town, and 
who offered to do the honours of it 
if I would accompany him; but 
of his name and occupation I was 
ignorant, until we arrived at our 
destination. Passing the American 
Custom-house we reached a rough 
bridge, partly constructed of wooden 
piles and partly of a pontoon, by 
which the turbid yellow stream is 
crossed, and which is leased to the 
proprietor of the hack-waggons, who 
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‘charges a shilling a-head for the 
trip, including the toll. A little 
above the passenger-bridge the river 
is spanned by the railway, which 
is destined to connect the city of 
Mexico with El Paso, Texas, and 
which has already been completed 
for about forty miles towards the 
town of Chihuahua — pronounced 
Chiwawa. This bridge is used also 
by foot-passengers, and my com- 
panion told me that the night pre- 
ceding a man had been robbed 
and murdered upon it. He said, 
however, that acts of violence had 
become rare since the late splendid 
exploit of the local sheriff, whose 
fitness for his office, in his opinion, 
exceeded even that of his colleague 
and rival at Deming; for not long 
before a band of six rustlers came 
tearing down the streets of El Paso, 
shooting and otherwise disconcert- 
ing the peaceable citizens. The 
sheriff rushed to the rescue, and 
posting himself in a suitable and 
commanding spot, emptied the 
whole six barrels of his revolver 
into the mounted gang, killing four 
in succession on the spot, the last 
falling dead at a distance of 125 
measured paces. This remarkable 
story was confirmed by several citi- 
zens whom I questioned in regard 
to it, and one of whom was in the 
street at the time. This sheriff is 
notorious not only for the accuracy 
of his aim, but for the dexterity of 
his “draw”—and, as my companion 
insisted, “ Shooting well ain’t o’ no 
account if ye don’t know how to 
draw.” As he was himself “heel- 
ed”—which is the technical term 
for being armed—he was able to 
illustrate his meaning by whipping 
out the revolver, which he carried 
in the usual pocket a little above 
and behind the right hip, and pre- 
senting it at an imaginary enem 
with a rapidity and skill which he 
could only have acquired by long 
practice. 
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On the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande we were inspected with 
great care by the barefooted slouch- 
ing soldier whose duty it was to 
watch for contraband articles; but 
my companion informed me that, 
either by bribery or skilful smug- 
gling, he always evaded the duties. 
For instance, he had carried across 
a pair of lamps the day before, the 
value of which in the United States 
was twelve dollars, and the duty on 
which was six, without being dis- 
covered, by the simple device of 
taking them to pieces and distribut- 
ing them among the pockets of a 
party of friends, to whom he pro- 
mised a free entrance to his “dance- 
saloon ;” for he went on to say that 
while waiting for something more 
profitable to turn up, “ he was run- 
ning a dance-saloon,” and it was 
at the door of this establishment, 
which was a roughly constructed 
long wooden erection, that he or- 
dered the hack to stop, and politely 
escortei me to the bar, where he 
was warmly greeted as “Jim” by a 
group who were collected round it, 
and to each of whom I was present- 
ed formally by Jim, who prefaced 
his introduction by turning to me 
and saying, “ Let’s see—what was 
it you said your name was?” As 
I had said nothing whatever about 
my name, it is evident that before a 
satisfactory introduction could take 
place, this delicate way of gaining 
the information had become neces- 
sary. In regard to my entertainer, 
my curiosity was amply satisfied 
by knowing that he was “Jim,” 
and a very popular Jim he seemed. 
I had, however, “to stand drinks 
round” at his own bar to him and 
the crowd, in return for making the 
acquaintance of so many choice 
spirits, and from that moment be- 
gan to revolve in my mind schemes 
for escape. It was evident they 
were all “heeled;” and though no- 
thing could exceed their politeness, 
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there was something in the jocal 
surroundings—in the tawdry at- 
tempts at ball-room decorations, in 
the dust and débris of the pre- 
vious night’s dance which a small 
boy was sweeping up, in the loose 
unprincipled aspect of the irregular 
rows of bottles behind the bar, and 
the haggard debauched look of 
Jim’s friends before it—which was 
not calculated to inspire confidence. 
Besides, I saw a perspective of in- 
numerable drinks, so I gently in- 
sinuated that I was obliged to go 
to the office of the railway on busi- 
ness, and slipped away into the 
Plaza, which had a church of the 
usual Mexican style of architectur 
on one side, and a row of pre | 
trees all round, with stone benches 
under them, while the whole of the 
central space was covered over with 
an immense temporary wooden erec- 
tion, under which faro, monte, and 
roulette tables were abundantly 


scattered; for this was Christmas 
week, and every night the town 
became a scene of gambling, riot, 


and debauch. It was still early in 
the day, so that only one card-table 
was in active operation, round which 
a group of slouching Mexicans were 
crowded, eagerly betting, and watch- 
ing the game. 

El Paso del Norte is an old and 
thoroughly typical Mexican town. 
The low adobe houses which line 
the ragged streets open on a narrow 
trottoir, where walking is difficult 
in consequence of idle loungers, 
and a descent from it into the street 
itself means literally wading in a 
pond. In some of these lanes I saw 
mules slushing through the water 
knee-deep, and this seemed thie nor- 
mal condition of the principal thor- 
oughfares. Behind the church was 
a bull-ring, where, during Christmas 
week, two or three fights take place ; 
and behind the bull-ring were the 
barracks. Here I scraped another 
casual acquaintance, in the person 
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of a long-haired American, who was 
lounging at the gateway, and who 
appeared to be on intimate terms 
with the Mexican corporal of the 
guard. Through him I obtained 
permission to visit the barracks, 
which contained in all 120 men, 
whose quarters and accoutrements 
I inspected, finding both much 
better than I expected. It is true 
they all lived in one large room, 
and slept on the mud floor, but it 
was clean and airy, On the other 
side of the barrack-yard was a 
prison, which I also examined, 
Here was a manacled Mexican, 
smoking cigarettes and waiting 
calmly the day of his execution for 
a murder which he had committed, 
and which was to take place in a 
week, There was, besides, a group 
of other prisoners for minor offences; 
and among them, eating the usual 
black cakes made of beans, were 
two free-born American citizens of 
the rustler class, in whom my long- 
haired friend was interested, and 
whom he consoled with words of 
encouragement, assuring them that 
he was taking active measures to 
secure their liberty. These most 
likely consisted in a large fee to 
his friend the corporal or some of 
the other Mexican officers, commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned, with 
all of whom he seemed on good 
terms. 

The attractions of £1 Paso were 
soon exhausted. Almost every 
other house was a drinking-saloon ; 
and the whole place had an air of 
dissipation which was rather sug- 
gestive than alluring. The worst 
class of Americans come over from 
the other side, preying upon the 
vices of the Mexicans to their own 
profit, and making what money 
they can out of their propensities 
for gambling, drinking, and danc- 
ing. “Le vin, le jeu, les belles, 
voila nos seules plaisirs,” seemed 
fitly to describe their lives and 
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occupation, at all events during 
Christmas week. My fellow-pas- 
senger back in the hack was an 
American “ belle,” who had been 
up to see the “ boys,” as she called 
them, whom I had visited in prison, 
who were friends of hers; and dur- 
ing the interview, a Mexican soldier 
had taken advantage of a touching 
moment to rob her of five dollars 
and her pocket-handkerchief, so 
that I was entertained by her 
opinions of the Mexicans as a race, 
couched in strong language, during 
‘the half-hour I enjoyed the pleasure 
of her society. 

As I was informed at El Paso 
that although the new Texas Pacific 
Railway would not be open for pas- 
senger traffic for a week, it was pos- 
sible to get through on a construc- 
tion-train; and as I was fortunate 
enough to meet one of the officials 
who was going by it, I determined 
to take advantage of his kind offer 
to put me through to New Orleans 
by this as yet untraversed route. 
The hour for the starting of the 
train was one in the morning, and 
the accommodation a workman’s 
caboose. As provender was doubt- 
ful on the line, I provided myself 
with a package of sandwiches and 
hard-boiled eggs sufficient to last 
for two days, and with this simple 
store took my seat, in company with 
about a dozen workmen who were 
going down the line, on the narrow 

ench of the caboose, behind which 
we dragged some trucks loaded witb 
rails, which we were constantly 
dropping or adding to for the re- 
mainder of the night, the ever- 
recurring shocks which attended 
the operation rendering sleep im- 
possible, even had the accommoda- 
tion otherwise admitted of it. For 
fifty miles the line skirts the Rio 
Grande ; and I was informed there 
were already some good farms being 
opened, and that American settlers 
were beginning to take up their 
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abode in the small Mexican vil- 
lages on the banks. At daylight 
we reached Camp Rice, the spot at 
which the railway leaves the river. 
Here there were one or two shanties, 
very much resembling the poorest 
kind of Irish hovels ; but in one of 
them we found a stalwart American, 
with a Chinaman as cook, who most 
unexpectedly provided us with a 
cup of hot coffee and a tough beef- 
steak. Excepting where some wil- 
lows and alders fringed the river- 
banks, the country was treeless and 
desolate in the extreme. At nine 
o’clock we reached Sierra Blanca, 
the junction of the Galveston and 
#an Antonio Railway with the 
Texas Pacific. The former line 
now trends to the south, but it is 
only completed from El Paso to 
this point, a distance of ninety-four 
miles, which we had traversed at 
the rate of about ten miles an hour, 
and which will probably not be 
opened to San Antonio for some 
months yet. 

Sierra Blanca consisted of a tent 
and a stationary caboose, which 
had been taken possession of by 
an irrepressible Chinaman, and con- 
verted into a kitchen and dining- 
room for the workmen on the line. 
‘We found here about a dozen 
men, some of them navvies, and 
two or three enterprising travel- 
lers, who, like myself, were trying 
to work their way through by the 
new route. They had arrived from 
El Paso twenty-four hours before ; 
but the train which should have 
met them—also a construction-train 
—had not yet appeared; in fact 
it was now thirty hours late, and 
the prospect seemed gloomy in the 
extreme. Most of the travellers of 
the day before had been obliged to 
spend the night sleeping round a 
Jarge fire they had made under the 
canopy of heaven. One or two 
had found quarters in the tent, and 
others had passed the night in the 
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Chinaman’s caboose; but none of 
these alternatives were pleasant to 
anticipate. The country round was 
a desolate waste of mesquite scrub, 
Spanish dagger, and bear-grass,— 
the Spanish dagger a species of 
cactus twisting its weird forms far 
as the eye could reach across the 
prairie, and the bear-grass yellow 
and seared for lack of water. There 
is an absolute dearth of water across 
the desert here for about 200 miles; 
and the engines, as well as the em- 
ployees, have to be supplied from 
the tanks which are brought by 
rail and stationed along the line, so 
that the freight of the water is a 
considerable addition to the cost of 
maintenance. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that energetic boring will 
remedy this evil in time, and that 
wells will be found. Until then, 
although the soil is excellent, the 
resources which this region un- 
doubtedly contains must remain 
undeveloped. 

We were delighted, while en- 
joying a modest repast of fried 
pork and beans in the China- 
man’s caboose, to receive the wel- 
come intelligence that the train 
was approaching, though somewhat 
dismayed on its arrival’ to find 
nothing better than a “ box-car” 
to stow ourselves away in. With the 
addition to our numbers formed by 
the delayed passengers of the night 
before, we had no room to sit, 
much less to lie down; and as 
“the crowd” consisted almost en- 
tirely of the great unwashed, the 
atmosphere was stifling. This could 
be remedied by pushing back the 
sliding door—there were no win- 
dows; but the temperature was too 
low to make this agreeable, and we 
had therefore to choose between 
being nearly stifled or chilled. The 
former alternative was considered 
preferable, and the fetid odours 
were somewhat modified by dense 
clouds of bad tobacco smoke. The 
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conversation consisted largely of 
profane anecdotes and local expe- 
riences of brawls and cheating 
or being cheated at play or in 
business; and so we crawled 
warily across the scrubby desert, 
between two barren ranges of. 
serrated hills which rise to a 
height varying from 1000 to 1500 
feet above the level of the plain— 
one called the Sierra Diablo, and 
the other the Sierra Carrizo. The 
former of these is said to be the 
highest mountain on the route, and 
is nearly 6000 feet above the sea- 
level. Although the line itself no- 
where rises very perceptibly, and 
must have been an easy one to con- 
struct, on account of the absence of 
grades, it reaches an elevation at 
its highest level, which we shortly 
after attained, of about 4500 feet 
above the sea. Here our engine 
broke down, and we stopped for 
repairs near a couple of tents in 
which four men were encamped, 
who had been boring for water. 
This they had just been fortunate 
enough to find at a depth of 225 
feet, and the water had already 
risen 60 feet in the well. It was 
being drawn to” the surface by a 
pump worked by two mules, and 
was of a grey colour, but perfectly 
drinkable. There was something 
particularly dreary and _ isolated- 
looking in the position of this 
camp, and I was not surprised to 
see a rifle lying on the ground be- 
side each man’s mattress. I asked 
the men whether they had no fear” 
of attacks from the Indians, but 
they said that not more than three 
or four men had been killed by 
Indians on the line during the 
year, and that they felt tolerably 
safe, as the Indians had all returned 
to the reservation since the summer 
troubles. These had been the most 
serious on the Southern Pacific road 
in Arizona, where the Apaches had 
been out in such great force as to 
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cause some of the stations on the 
line to be abandoned for some days. 
One poor woman at a small station 
at which I had been delayed for 
some hours, owing to the smash-up 
of a freight-train, gave me a vivid 
description of a night of terror 
which she spent in the scrub, 
owing to the proximity of a band 
of Apaches to the section-house 
which she and her husband in- 
habited, and from which they fled 
precipitately at midnight, owing to 
a report brought in by some work- 
men that they had been chased by 
the Indians only a few miles lower 
down the line, It is due to the 
aborigines to say that they are more 
sinned against than sinning. The 
frauds perpetrated upon them by 
the Indian agents, by which they 
are sometimes driven almost to 
starvation, and hence to despair, 
render them savage and reckless ; 
and they secretly leave the reserva- 
tion in large bands, scouring the 
country, plundering and murdering 
defenceless settlers, and revenging 
themselves upon the white man 
generally for injuries which they 
undergo at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment officials, until troops are 
concentrated in the disturbed dis- 
trict, and the pursuit gets too hot 
to be pleasant, when they sneak 
back by twos and threes to the re- 
servation, assume an air of harm- 
less and injured simplicity, and 
deny strenuously that they have 
ever left it. To judge, however, 
from the accounts which I received 
in all quarters of their treatment 
at the hands of the Indian agents, 
these latter are a far less civilised 
class than the savages whose affairs 
they are supposed to administer, 

It was dark before we commenced 
our descent from the summit level, 
and I therefore missed seeing what 
little scenery there is in the shape 
of a pass through the hills, which 


is said to occur at this point. I am 
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inclined to think, however, that 
there is nothing very striking to be 
seen. We stopped repeatedly at 
the frame section-houses—which 
occur every ten or fifteen miles, 
and are the only signs of human 
life along the line—to drop or add 
on trucks, and on these occasions 
could hear the plaintive wail of 
the coyotes breaking the silence 
of the desert as they approached 
the habitation of man in search of 
food. The skins of these animals 
are worth a dollar apiece; and one 
of the section-house men told me 
he had killed twenty in two days, 
so that he was enabled to vary the 
monotony of his life and add to his 
income at the same time. I ob- 
served two “loping”  stealthily 
along through the scrub just be- 
fore nightfall, and so far they were 
the only wild animals I had seen. 
As we were leaving one of the sec- 


‘ tion-houses, the tedium of the jour- 


ney was varied by one of the men, 
who was standing near the open 
door of the box-car as we were mov- 
ing slowly along, falling suddenly 
out of it in an epileptic fit. He was 
picked up without having sustained 
any serious injury; and, curiously 
enough, two hours had scarcely 
elapsed after his recovery, when an- 
other man who was sitting next to 
me, and whose head had been con- 
stantly dropping upon my shoulder 
as he dozed, was similarly attacked. 
Two other men who had been copi- 
ously imbibing from bottles they had 
brought with them, became, at the 
same time, drunk and uproarious; 
and the confusion of attending 
upon the sick man, and keeping 
his inebriated comrades quiet, in a 
dark box about half the size of an 
ordinary luggage-van, by the light 
of a feeble, smoky petroleum-lamp, 
was an experience so eminently dis- 
agreeable, especially combined with 
a fetid odour of humanity and to- 
bacco-smoke acting on an empty 
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stomach, that my satisfaction was 
intense on finding at one in the 
morning that we had arrived at 
Toyah, that we were to stay there 
for six or seven hours, and that 
there would be a possibility of find- 
ing a shake-down of some sort in 
a tent or shanty. As my official 
friend was compelled to leave me 
here in order to visit another part 
of the line, to which he proceeded 
on an engine, I attached myself 
to an individual whose respectabil- 
ity seemed to some extent guaran- 
teed by the fact that he was pos- 
sessed of some baggage in the shape 
of a hand-valise, and was altogether 
the most presentable-looking per- 
sonage, so far as costume and “ de- 
portment” were concerned, in the 
party. Together we went on a voy- 
age of discovery for night-quarters, 
and were not a little surprised to 
find in the dead of night this wild 
remote camp in a state of general 
illumination and apparent festivity. 

Our reception was more charac- 
teristic than pleasant. We had not 
walked a dozen yards from the 
train when we were startled by 
two reports from a pistol, and I 
distinctly heard the bullets sing 
through the air at no great dis- 
tance. My companion was evi- 
dently under no doubt on the sub- 
ject, for he drily remarked : “Guess 
them shooters was loaded ; the boys 
must be having a good time,”— 
which, if noise meant anything, 
they certainly were, for the shots 
were succeeded by shouts and yells, 
and more shots, though I did not 
hear the whistle of any more bul- 
lets. All this was taking place at 
some saloons about two hundred 
yards distant, and I suggested that 
we should go to a shanty as far as 
possible in the opposite direction, 
which rejoiced in the attractive 
title of “ The Nip Tuck Saloon.” 
I did not so much care about the 
nip as the tuck, if it could be got, 
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but I feared there was not much 
hope. However, it was a good sign 
of the respectability of the house 
that it was shut up and the pro- 
prietor in bed. It was a wooden 
construction, with a bar and saloon 
below, and a loft above ; and when 
our sleepy host opened the door, 
he told us we should find a couple 
of unoccupied beds in the latter. 
The approach to it was by a stair 
outside the shanty, and it turned 
out a gaunt, draughty apartment, 
with the moonlight coming through 
the chinks of the boards which 
formed roof and walls. In close 
proximity to each other were two 
full beds and two empty ones. It 
is not pleasant to go to bed in a 
room with two characters curled up 
in adjoining beds whom you have 
never seen awake, and in regard to 
whose nature and disposition you 
have nothing to guide you but their 
snores, and so much of their noses 
and beards as appear above the bed- 
clothes—particularly while shooting 
continues lively and suggestive just 
outside the house. My immediate 
neighbour, for all I knew to the 
contrary, might be a “ Colorado 
Jim,” or a “ Buffalo Bill,” or a 
“ James Brother,” only waiting for 
me to drop off into an innocent 
slumber to begin “ blowing holes” 
in me for fun, preparatory to emp- 
tying my pockets. I had taken the 
precaution so to dispose of my cash 
that no one short of a detective 
would have found it—so I was 
not uneasy on this score ; and I had 
left my baggage in the train. My 
companion, however, “ hung on ” 
to his valise with such pertinacity 
that I expected to see him make an 
elaborate change of toilet before 
turning in; but he only hid it 
under his greatcoat, and divested 
himself of his outer garments. Just 
at this period our host looked in, 
and I questioned him in regard to 
the noise and firing. He said “it 
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was only the boys having a good 
time ; they were only in play ; there 
might be some one hurt by morning, 
or there might not. He guessed 
there wouldn’t ; they was only cow- 
boys and Mexicans in on a spree. 
There warn’t no rustlers among 
them.” He admitted, however, 
that Toyah “was a putty hard 
place,” — with which consolatory 
assurance he left me; and a few 
moments afterwards, in spite of the 
snores of my next neighbour, and 
the extreme hardness and lumpi- 
ness of the bed, and the perpetual 
popping of pistols and yells of joy 
and merriment inspired by whisky, 
I fell into a sound sleep, from 
which I was only awakened a little 
before daylight by all the dogs 
in the place uniting in a frantic 
chorus of barking, probably at the 
intrusion into their precincts of a 
too inquisitive coyote. My com- 
panions shortly after revealed their 
real character, and when they ap- 
eared awake and dressed, wore a 
armless and respectable aspect. 
He of the valise now disclosed to 
me the mystery of his luggage. 
“ Mister,” he said to me abruptly, 
after the two others had left the 
room, “ let’s see—what was it you 
said your name was again?” I 
told him, though, as in the case of 
my El Paso friend, I had never 
mentioned it before, and he kept 
constantly forgetting it afterwards, 
and repeating his inquiry. He was 
too much excited by the revelation 
he was going to make to think 
seriously of anything else but his 
valise, which he unlocked, and dis- 
played, not a change of clothing, 
ut specimens of silver-ore of all 
shapes and sizes, the whole making 
up a package from which he never 
parted, though, as he said, it was 
“ considerable hefty.” This was all 
the baggage he was taking east, 
and on this foundation he proposed 
to build his pile. They were speci- 


mens from a mine he had struck in 
Chihuahua, and his eyes gleamed 
with the fire of the veteran pros- 
pector when he spoke of it. This 
disclosure was such a touching evi- 
dence of the confidence with which 
I had inspired him, that we became 
great friends henceforth ; and I went 
so far as to introduce him to an ac- 
quaintance I made later in the train, 
and who, I thought, might be useful 
to him, prefacing my introduction 
by the remark, “ Mister, let’s see— 
what was it you said your name was 
again?” Our host gave us a cup of 
coffee and a tough beef-steak for 
breakfast ; and on my questioning 
him as to the result of last night’s 
spree, he said he had not heard that 
any of the boys “ had been much 
hurt.” Probably a shot through the 
calf of the leg, or a trifle of that sort. 

I took a stroll through the place 
in the cool morning air, when it 
was still slumbering off the effects 
of the previous night’s dissipation, 
and counted twelve wooden shan- 
ties and twelve tents—all saloons, 
with the exception of a dry-goods 
store, a grocery store, and a black- 
smith’s shop. Toyah is 194 miles 
from E] Paso, and was the first in- 
habited spot, excepting tents and 
section - houses dwelt in by rail- 
way employees, I had seen since 
leaving the former place. It had 
taken us just twenty-four hours 
to perform this distance. It is 
supplied with water from a spring 
not very far distant, and the exist- 
ence of some large cattle-ranches in 
the neighbourhood shows that the 
country is not altogether destitute 
of that important commodity. Here, 
to my great relief, 1 found that a 
rough passenger-carriage had been 
substituted for the caboose in which 
we had hitherto journeyed; and I 
took my seat in company with some 
twenty others, with the feeling that 
I was once more approaching the 
regions of civilisation. After tra- 
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versing for twenty miles the plain 
of mesquite scrub, which differed in 
nothing from that which we had 
_crossed for over two hundred miles, 
we reached the Pecos river, a yel- 
low, sluggish, winding stream, that 
cuts its way across the plain be- 
tween precipitous banks of clay ten 
or twelve feet high, which makes 
it a difficult stream for cattle to 
approach for watering purposes. 
Owing to the number of salt la- 
goons which drain into it, the Pe- 
cos is too brackish to be used by 
man for drinking purposes, though 
the cattle are very fond of it. It 
is also impregnated with gypsum. 
The engineer told me that it was 
so full of saline deposit as to render 
it useless so far as the locomotives 
were concerned. Beyond the Pecos 
the appearance of the country some- 
what improved. The grass was 
greener and more succulent, and I 
observed several droves of cattle 
in splendid condition. Here, too, 
prairie-dogs abound, popping in 
and out of their holes, and giv- 
ing short impatient barks as 
they watched the passing train 
with inquisitive eyes. As we 
progressed game became abun- 
dant; huge droves of antelope, 
numbering several hundreds in 
each drove, scampered across the 
track, and we sometimes had to 
slacken up and whistle them off it. 
Three of the passengers had rifles, 
and kept firing incessantly at the 
beautiful animals as they showed 
their white sterns and bounded in 
huddled masses through the scrub. 
I am happy to say I only saw 
one wounded: it was mere wanton 
cruelty, as even had they killed any, 
we should not have stopped to 
pick them up; but had I not seen 
it, I could not have believed that 
in any part of the country game 
was still to be found in such multi- 
tudes. I also saw four deer; and 
three dark objects were pointed out 
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to me on the horizon, which I was 
assured were buffalo. I was ob- 
liged, however, to take my infor- 
mant’s word for this, as without 
opera-glasses it was impossible to 
be sure of it. There is no doubt, 
however, of their presence in large 
numbers on the line, as two hunt- 
ers whom I met at one of the 
section-houses assured me _ they 
had killed sixty-five during the 
week. There was quite an eatable 
dinner prepared for us in a section- 
house, although there were no signs 
of habitations or a settled popula- 
tion throughout the whole day’s 
journey. In the afternoon we 
passed numerous salt lagoons, 
which are dry during the summer, 
and which even now exposed ex- 
tensive saline tracts to view; and 
a little after dark reached Big 
Springs, also a town of saloons—a 
sort of magnified Toyah. It was 
too dark, however, to see more than 
the glimmer of its petroleum-lamps 
in the tents and shanties, and hear 
the sounds of merriment which pro- 
ceeded from them; for this was 
Christmas Eve, and sprees were 
going on in every direction, with 
occasional explosions of gunpowder. 

Big Springs is situated at the 
present extreme limit of West- 
ern Texas civilisation. From here 
eastwards settled habitations occur 
at intervals, and the character of 
the country begins to change; and 
here I found a sleeping-car, and 
could actually take a ticket and 
consider myself on a line of recog- 
nised travel. From El Paso to 
this point I had paid for the privi- 
lege of being bottled up in cabooses 
and box-cars at the rate of five 
cents per mile, but there were no 
regular tickets issued. Now I 


afforded myself the luxury of a 
“section,” much to the astonish- 
ment of my mining friend, who 
was so little familiar with the 
term, that when asked whether he 
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wanted a “whole section,” he 
thought the conductor was offering 
him 640 acres of railway land. 
When day dawned, our eyes were 
rejoiced once more by the sight of 
trees. They were the first I had 
seen since leaving El Paso, and 
even those had been planted, and 
were irrigated from the river. In- 
deed, all the way from Los Angeles 
in Southern California, the coun- 
try is completely destitute of any 
other vegetation than that of vari- 
ous kinds of cacti and bushy scrub. 
Here, too, near the railway station, 
were groups of houses, with a post- 
office, stores, and other indications 
of a settled country. The popu- 
lation was evidently still of the 
“hard” type, however. As we 
drew up at the platform of one 
small station, a free fight was in 
active progress upon it. Two or 
three pistol-shots were fired, and 
the engineer seemed to think it best 
not to linger, so we glided slowly 
past the combatants—not, however, 
efore one of them had time to 
spring on to the train. I was not 
aware of this fact, or I should have 
questioned him as to the occur- 
rence generally, I only saw him 
two stations afterwards, when he 
was arrested by a sheriff's posse, so 
I suppose he had been shooting 
to some purpose. From this and 
other indications which I observed 
along the line of route, I should 
judge that the list of casualties 
from the use of the revolver was 
larger on Christmas day than on 
that of any other day set apart for 
religious celebration and worship 
throughout the year. The irre- 
pressible newsboy now appeared on 
the train, and I observed that his 
stock of light literature consisted 
chiefly of the lives and exploits of 
notorious border ruffians and des- 
peradoes, written in the thrilling 
style calculated to stimulate the 
imaginations of the rising genera- 
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tion, and foster a wholesome spirit 
of emulation. 

We found quite a gorgeous Christ- 
mas dinner prepared for us at Wea- 
therford; and a large proportion of 
the male population took advantage 
of the arrival of the train and dined 
with us, entertaining us as though 
we had been distinguished guests— 
which did not release us, however, 
from the obligation of paying for 
our dinner. At night we reached 
the thriving town of Dallas, which 
boasts a population of fifteen or 
sixteen thousand, and here I pro- 
mised myself a full night’s rest in 
a comfortable bed. The Texas 
Pacific continues to Texarkana, a 
town on the State line dividing 
Texas and Arkansas; but I left it 
at this point to strike south. Its 
total length is about 860 miles, of 
which 450 have been built during 
last year. On the 1st of January 
of this year it was to be opened for 
passenger traffic; and in spite of 
the barren character of the country 
through which it passes, there can 
be no doubt that a great future is 
in store for it. At present, pas- 
sengers travelling between Cali- 
fornia and the East in winter, 
whether they go across the Rocky 
Mountains by the Union Pacific, 
or round by way of the Southern 
Pacific, and Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé railroads, are always sub- 
ject to the risk of being snowed- 
in, and to the inconveniencies of 
inclement weather; but by taking 
the Texas Pacific route to St. Louis 
and the East, a temperate climate 
is assured, and there is an entire 
absence of steep grades, snow-sheds, 
tunnels, or cuttings, which, if they 
increase the picturesqueness of a 
line, interfere with its smeothness 
and comfort; but besides this, the 
Texas Pacific will bring the South- 
ern States into direct communica- 
tion with California and Mexico. 


-It will open up a vast tract of terri- 
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tory, of which the mining resources 
are unknown, and which only 
needs irrigation to be made to 
yield of its abundance; and expe- 
rience has shown in the San Joaquin 
valley, and elsewhere in California, 
the changes which artesian wells 
produce upon the face of a coun- 
try. It will enable the ranchers of 
Western Texas and New Mexico to 
bring their cattle down to Galves- 
ton and other ports of export on 
the Mexican Gulf, and, in fact, 
thoroughly open up a region which 
has hitherto been almost hermeti- 
cally sealed to the introduction of 
capital. In all this it will have a 
serious rival in the Galveston, San 
Antonio, and El Paso Railway ; 
but there will probably be found 
traffic for both. At present these 
embryo lines have entered into a 
joint working arrangement, which, 
however, is scarcely likely to last. 
From El Paso westward it is pro- 


posed to continue the system by a 
line almost parallel to the Southern 


Pacific, having for its terminal 
point San Diego, the most south- 
ern port of California, and which 
boasts a magnificent harbour; and 
it is hoped that the traffic to Aus- 
tralia may be diverted from San 
Francisco to this point. Both 
companies have been granted im- 
mense tracts of land on either side 
of their tracks; and at the present 
moment there can be no doubt that 
the prudent and far-sighted specu- 
lator might invest money at points, 
which, as the country develops, are 
certain to acquire importance, to 
great advantage. A year hence 
it will probably be too late; but 
there are now spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of springs, and on the 
Pecos river, which are to be had 
almost for nothing, and which must 
inevitably rise rapidly in value. 

It is a thirty-three hours’ run 
from Dallas to New Orleans; and J 
was grateful to find myself in the 
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St. Charles Hotel of that city, after 
a journey of eight days and a half, 
including stoppages, from San 
Francisco. As the first traveller 
who had come through the new 
route from one city to the other, I 
was duly interviewed, and found my- 
self an object of some interest. It is 
probable that before this appears in 
print, the journey will be regularly 
performed in six days, or even less. 
I was in a hurry to get on from 
New Orleans to Havana; but in 
the absence of any direct boat, was 
compelled to take a steamer which 
touched at ports on the Florida coast. 
As they were places rarely visited by 
the ordinary traveller, I was consoled 
to some degree for the delay thus 
involved. Cedar Keys is the most 
southern point at present reached 
by any connected system of Ameri- 
can railways, and it owes its 
growth and present importance 
mainly to this fact: A group of 
flat, sandy, coral islets shelter the 
harbour, and on one of these the 
town is built. On another, sepa- 
rated from it by a channel about 
half a mile wide, is a village mainly 
inhabited by employees in the 
cedar-mills, A few years ago there 
were not more than twenty houses on 
the two islands: they now contain 
a population of about 2000; and 
on the one most thickly inhabited, 
which is separated from the main- 
land by a lagoon traversed by the 
railway, I observed a good ree 
new houses being built of the shell 
concrete, which is the most avail- 
able material. The isle is so nar- 
row that there is only room for 
the one street, which runs nearly 
its total length; but it then forms 
an angle like the letter L, and the 
spur widens out, so that the place 
will have room to spread in this 
direction. Here it rises to a height 
of forty or fifty feet above the 
level of the sea in three separate 
mounds. These are artificially 
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formed, and were ancient Indian 
burial- places of immense extent. 
They are now overgrown with vari- 
ous kinds of ilex, palmettos, tama- 
risk, and pines, beneath which 
people are already beginning to 
perch their houses. In digging 
the foundations they exhume num- 
bers of skulls, fragments of Indian 
pottery, flint arrowheads, and other 
vestiges of antiquity; but so far 
they have only scraped on the sur- 
face. It is possible that a really 
serious excavation undertaken here 
might bring to light many objects 
of interest: as it was, I gave alittle 
girl twenty-five cents for a flint 
arrowhead that she had found. I 
grubbed into the mounds myself 
for a short time, and found that 
they were composed almost entirely 
of shells and loose loam. 

The main industry of Cedar Keys 
is the manufacture of cedar-wood for 
lead-pencils. The air was perfumed 
with the odour, and huge rafts of 
cedar-logs were being slowly pro- 
pelled across the lagoons from the 
swamps where they are cut. For- 
merly they used to be shipped in 
bulk for manufacture ; but now they 
are sawn up on the spot to the re- 
quisite length for lead-pencils. I 
visited one of the manufactories ; 
but the largest was that of Mr. 
Faber on the other island. A delay 
of three hours sufficed to exhaust 
the attractions of Cedar Keys, and 
we steamed slowly down the Flor- 
ida coast in our very lively little 
craft, which made bad weather of it 
against a strong head-wind. It is a 
run of thirty hours to Key West; 
but as the channel is too difficult to 
enter by night, we were compelled 
to wait outside for daylight before 
running for seven or eight miles 
between the flat coral-islands, thickly 
wooded, on one of which the town 
is situated. It is the most south- 
erly possession of the United 
States, and is quite tropical in the 
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character of its vegetation. I was 
altogether unprepared to find in 
this remote spot so large, well-built, 
and flourishiag a town. The island 
is three miles and a quarter long, 
with an average breadth of about a 
mile, and is traversed in all direc- 
tions near the town by excellent 
roads. On these are situated the 
houses and villas of the citizens, 
surrounded by fruit and flower 
gardens, which in some cases are 
quite extensive, and attest the 
wealth of the proprietor. 

Thus on New-Year’s Day we 
found roses, poinsettias, daturas, 
oleanders, yellow elders, and other 
plants, glowing in a perfect blaze 
of colour; while groves of cocoa- 
nuts, with here and there a date- 
palm, bananas, papaws, shaddocks, 
sapodillas, sour-sops, custard-apples, 
tamarinds, and alligator-pears, re- 
minded one that the possessions 
of Uncle Sam extended into more 
southern latitudes than one is apt 
to realise. On the highest point of 
the island, which is not more than 
eight or ten feet above the sea-level, 
a convent is situated, surrounded 
by gardens, where I was kindly 
received by the lady-superior, and 
from its upper balcony obtained a 
view over the whole island. Here 
thirteen nuns, affiliated to a large 
convent of the same order at Mon- 
treal, have been recently established. 
Indeed the building is not yet com- 
pleted; their schools, however, al- 
ready contain 120 children. The ’ 
whole population of the island was 
estimated by a local resident at 
13,000—but I am inclined to think 
that this was too high,—of whom 
6000 are Cubans—principally ref- 
ugees during the recent Cuban 
insurrection, who have established 
themselves here as tobacco manu- 
facturers—4000 Americans, and 
3000 negroes. A large proportion 
of the latter come from our own 
colony of the Bahamas. The prin- 
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cipal industry of the place is the 
manufacture into cigars of raw 
Cuban tobacco, which is brought 
over in the leaf to avoid the duty. 
It is said that the climate of Key 
West so much resembles that of 
Cuba, from which it is only eighty 
miles distant, that it is not possible 
to distinguish the cigars made here 
from those of Havana, which are 
supposed to derive their peculiar 
excellence as much from the pro- 
perties of the climate as from those 
of the tobacco itself. Next in im- 
portance to the tobacco industry 
comes the sponge trade. These 
sponges are obtained on the coral 
bottom at a depth of from fifteen 
to thirty feet, and are brought to 
the surface, not by divers, as in the 
Mediterranean, but by long poles 
with hooks at the end of them, 
as the water is so transparent that 
on a still day they are clearly to 
be distinguished at the bottom. 
The harbour was full of the small 
schooners employed for this purpose, 
and the wharf was piled with sponge- 
heaps, which were sold by auction 
while I was present, and realised 
over £3000. The average amount 
of the sale every day during the 
season is about £2000, I was told 
that prices were unusually high ; 
but I nevertheless bought a very 
good sponge fora shilling. From 
two to three hundred turtle a-week 
are also exported from Key West to 
New York; and a very large trade 
is done with Havana in fish. Alto- 
gether tobacco, sponges, turtle, and 
fish, combine to support a thriving, 
active, and increasing community. 
It so happened that on the day 
of my visit nearly all the shops 
were shut, for it was the negroes’ 
holiday, and they were most osten- 
tatiously engaged in celebrating 
their independence. Bands of ne- 
gresses of all ages, dressed in white 
book muslin, with pink or blue 
sashes, according to the group in 
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the procession to which they be- 
longed, were eagerly gathering at 
the street-corners, flaunting their 
finery with the vanity peculiar to 
the race,—their black arms showing 
beneath their transparent sleeves, 
and the open-worked thread stock- 
ings and high-heeled embroidered 
shoes forming a most singular 
chaussure for the huge black feet, 
upon which they endeavoured dain- 
tily to trip along,—their extensive 
hips swaying gracefully from side 
to side as they languished upon 
the arms of their beaux, who wore 
white-thread gloves, high silk hats, 
and black frock-coats, trousers, and 
waistcoats, with pink or blue ribbons 
crossing their chests, as though sup- 
porting some knightly order, and 
flowers in their button-holes.. When 
the band appeared, and the flags 
waved, and the procession formed, 
the whole proceeding was irresist- 
ibly comic in its grave solemnity, 
and the air of importance and dis- 
tinction assumed by the performers, 
—more so, in fact, than a proces- 
sion of buffoons fantastically dressed, 
which appeared later in the day, 
dancing and throwing themselves 
into grotesque attitudes, which were 
not altogether decent, but which 
afforded infinite diversion to the 
sable spectators. I heard that the 
performances were to close with 
speech-making and a ball; but 
owing to the departure of the 
steamer, I missed these interesting 
functions. 

Key West was a point of some 
military importance during the 
American Civil War, and Fort 
Taylor, a massive structure on a 
rocky islet, connected with the 
larger island by a bridge, was 
strongly garrisoned, and is at the 
present time heavily armed, though 
its garrison is reduced toa single 
caretaker. The barracks are situ- 
ated at the other end of the town, 
but the company of soldiers which 
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occupied them had been recently 
transferred to the mainland. As a 
settlement it has as old a history 
as any in America, having been 
originally under Spanish rule, from 
which it subsequently passed into 
British possession. In those days, 
however, and even for long after 
it became the property of the 
United States, it was an obscure, 
insignificant place, and it is only 
since the Civil War, but more espe- 
cially since the termination of the 
Cuban insurrection in 1876, that 
its present prosperity has developed, 
so that its population is now ten- 
fold what it was twenty years ago. 
The island is so low that it is sub- 
ject to inundations from the sea 
after violent hurricanes; and upon 
more than one occasion the in- 


habitants of the streets contiguous 
to the port have been compelled 
to flee precipitately with all their 


household goods to the centre of the 
island to escape the invading ocean. 
Owing to the number of casualties 
happening to ships navigating these 
dangerous waters, the United States 
Government has organised an estab- 
lishment at Key West consisting 
of several licensed vessels, which 
are kept cruising on the look-out 
for ships in distress or in want of 
pilots. Indeed the Florida Keys 
or Cays are a sinister-luoking ap- 
pendage to the mainland—from the 
south-eastern extremity of which 
this maze of low mangrove and 
wooded islets, rocks, and'sandbanks, 
sweep to the south and west for 
nearly 200 miles. Throughout 
their whole extent they are skirted 
to the distance of from four to six 
miles by dangerous narrow coral- 
reefs, which are “ steep-to,” and 
through which there are several 
cuts leading to a navigable channel 
within, for vessels of the heaviest 
draught, as far up from the west- 
ward as Key West. It is creditable 
to the United States Government 
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that lighthouses are tolerably nu- 
merous. 

It is only a run of eight or nine 
hours from Key West to Havana, 
at which city I arrived exactly a 
fortnight after having left San 
Francisco. If a regular line of 
direct steamers were established 
between New Orleans and Havana, 
the journey, now that the Texas 
Pacific is opened, could be per- 
formed from San Francisco to the 
latter city in eight days, thus fur- 
nishing a fresh illustration of the 
facilities for travel which newly 
established routes are affording for 
communication between important 
commercial centres hitherto uncon- 
nected. 

A week later and I was glid- 
ing beneath the forest-clad moun- 
tains of San Domingo, the fairest 
island of the Antilles, and could 
realise, as I gazed upon their wooded 
slopes, the emotions which must 
have stirred the heart of Columbus 
when, after sighting the low coral 
islet of Watling, he found himself 
in the presence of what he believed 
to be a new continent, to which, 
in the joy of finding his long- 
cherished hopes realised, he gave 
the name of Hispaniola. Just be- 
fore rounding Cape Isabelle, we 
can see the bay in which he found- 
ed the first colony in the New 
World four hundred years ago: its 
site is now indicated by the ruins 
of a single pillar, almost hidden 
among the bushes near the beach. 
An hour moreand we are cautiously 
creeping between the closely ap- 
proaching reefs into the insecure 
harbour of Porto Plata, which, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages of 
its position, is nevertheless the 
chief commercial port of the island. 
Like a frail beauty, what it lacks 
in safety, it makes up for in looks. 
Nothing can be more enchanting 
than the aspect of the place from 
the seaward, nestled in groves of 
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palms and other tropical trees at 
the base of the singular flat-peaked 
mountain, Isabella della Torres, 
which rises in rear of the town to 
a height of nearly 3000 feet, clothed 
to its summit with magnificent 
timber. The bright red and grey 
roofs of the little town contrast 
agreeably with the foliage in which 
its houses seem embowered. The 
harbour is a semicircular basin 
about half a mile in extent, with 
a low sandy beach and shallow 
water, excepting near the entrance, 
which is very narrow; on one side 
of it is a mangrove-covered point, 
and on the other a grassy hill about 
seventy feet high, crowned by a 
fort and lighthouse. In rear of 
this is the town, and I lost no 
time in landing to see whether its 
internal attractions justified those 
of its outward aspect. If ever 


there was a case in which, while 
“every prospect pleases, only man 


is vile,” was true, it is eminently 
so of Porto Plata. The town con- 
sists of a dozen or more narrow 
streets intersecting each other at 
right angles, the houses one-storey 
wooden tenements with verandahs 
and roofs of corrugated iron or 
shingle. There is an almost entire 
absence of side walks; while huge 
puddles, crossed by stepping-stones, 
and treacherous mud-holes, lie in 
wait for the unwary foot-passenger. 
There are no roads or wheeled 
vehicles in the place, and the 
population move about the town 
on foot, and go into the country 
on pony-back. The total number 
of inhabitants is between 4000 
and 5000, of whom not a_ hun- 
dred are pure white, and they are 
all foreigners. Signs of the disas- 
trous effects of administration by 
a negro republic were evident in 
the decaying aspect of the place. 
No new houses were being built, 
but the ruined foundations of those 
which had formerly existed were 
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numerous. There is a modern 
Roman Catholic church of barbar- 
ous architecture, with a red roof of 
corrugated iron overlooking a small 
grass-grown plaza, where twice a- 
week a negro band plays, and the 
coloured beauty and fashion come 
to listen; and on tlie other sides of 
the square are a club, established 
by the small foreign community, 
and the Government offices, above 
which proudly waves the flag of 
the republic with its four red and 
blue squares. Keeping guard over 
it is an extremely indolent bare- 
footed sentry smoking a cigarette, 
and clad like any ordinary member 
of the poorer class of the com- 
munity—he is leaning upon his 
antiquated musket, the only in- 
dication about him of his calling 
in life. 

Men and women wear European 
costume of light texture,—the wo- 
men tidier than negresses usually 
are; and as the doors and windows 
of their houses stood open, I had 
an opportunity of seeing that the 
interiors were, for the most part, 
neat and comfortable-looking. As 
I overheard several of the blackest- 
looking talking English, I got into 
conversation with them, and found 
that a constant intercourse was 
kept up with the Bahamas, espe- 
cially with Turk Island; and the 
black population of British subjects 
numbered about 400, although, in 
order to become a_ naturalised 
citizen of San Domingo, no other 
form is necessary than that of 
registration. Foreign negroes are 
subject to many disabilities. My 
informant told me that they ad- 
hered invariably to their British 
nationality for the benefit of the 
protection which it afforded them 
in case of revolutions, as, with- 
out it, they would be immediately 
pressed into military service. They 
came here, they said, because it was 
so much easier to make a living 
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than in the British colony ; but they 
all intended, as soon as they had 
made money enough, to go home. 
They form the entire Protestant 
community of the place, and are 
Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. 
The former are ministered to by a 
coloured parson, and the latter by 
an English missionary, who is the 
only pure Englishman in Porto 
Plata. The foreign merchants are 
for the most part German or Span- 
ish. The language of the natives 
is Spanish. The result of eighty 
years of black government is 
not encouraging. The greater part 
of this magnificent and fertile 
island is still uncultivated. The 
exports of Porto Plata, its chief 
commercial port, have within the 
last ten years fallen off by two- 
thirds, and its imports, which are 
taxed 50 per cent ad valorem, by 
nearly as much. The former con- 
sist almost entirely of tobacco and 
mahogany; but to judge by the 
rapidity of its decrease, the tobacco 
exportation will soon become ut- 
terly extinguished by the success- 
ful rivalry of Brazil, and the heavy 
export duties imposed by the local 
government. The fear of revolu- 
tions and of unexpected taxation 
prevents foreigners from embarking 
their capital here, where, under 
favourable circumstances, large for- 
tunes might be realised, for the 
richest land is to be had at nominal 
prices. Nevertheless a German has 
been tempted into creating a very 
fine sugar estate within two miles 
of the town, which he started only 
two years ago, and which is already 
promising so well that it may be 
the forerunner of others. The to- 
bacco is brought over from the 
valley of the Vega and the coun- 
try round St. Jago about forty 
miles distant, on pony-back; but 
there is a talk of a tramway, and 
also of a railway from Samana Bay 
up to St. Jago, the material for 
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commencing which, I was inform- 
ed, had already left England, and 
which is guaranteed by the Govy- 
ernment by means of a percentage 
on the exports from the three prin- 
cipal ports in the island. But the 
merchants of Porto Plata with 
whom I conversed on the subject, 
had no confidence in its being a re- 
munerative enterprise—in fact, their 
tone was one of extreme despond- 
ency, and their belief in the Gov- 
ernment so small, that they seemed 
to derive no encouragement from 
any efforts made by foreigners to 
develop the resources of the island. 
They united, however, in giving the 
country people a good character, so 
far as their treatment of foreigners 
is concerned. They throw no ob- 
stacles in the way of their settling 
wherever they please ; and they can 
travel in any direction in the most 
perfect safety, San Domingo there- 
by affording a strong contrast to 
the neighbouring republic of Haiti, 
where no foreigner can venture into 
the interior, or even own land, much 
less settle down among the people 
as a planter.. I walked to Fort San 
Felippe, from which a glorious view 
is obtained over the town and har- 
bour—the commerce at the time 
being represented by two small 
schooners—and observed an awk- 
ward squad of the gallant army of 
the Republic at drill. Their rifles 
and muskets were of all shapes, 
sizes, and ages; they indulged in 
no sort of uniform, were barefooted 
and bareheaded as the case might 
be, and altogether seemed very 
appropriate defenders of the anti- 
quated cannon and breast-high wall 
which constituted this a military 
stronghold. San Domingo has 
now been virtually free from a 
revolution for the unusually long 
interval of four years; but ex-Pre- 
sidents Baez and Cesario Guiliermo, 
who reside in the neighbouring 
island of Porto Rico, keep the pre- 
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sent Government lively by con- 
stantly hatching plots for a new 
revolutionary movement; and it is 
not supposed that a Ministerial 
crisis, which here always takes a 
sanguinary form, can much longer 
be delayed. Indeed, only five 
months before my visit, an expedi- 
tion organised by Guiliermo had 
landed in the island; but the lead- 
ers were disappointed in their ex- 
pectation of receiving popular sup- 
port, and the great majority of the 
seventy or eighty men of which 
the expedition was composed, were 
either shot or made prisoners. 

The climate of Porto Plata is prob- 
ably superior to that of any other 
town in the West Indies. Yellow 
fever is unknown; the town always 
enjoys a fresh sea-breeze during the 
day ; and even in summer the weath- 
er is never oppressively hot. Were 
the island in the possession of the 
English, a sanitarium would doubt- 
less be established on the Cibao 
range of mountains, the loftiest 
peak of which, Yagua, rises to a 
height of 7500 feet above the level 
of the sea. It takes scarcely twenty- 
four hours to run from Porto Plata 
to San Juan, the chief town of 
Porto Rico, and the contrast be- 
tween the two places is very strik- 
ing. As approached from the sea, 
San Juan presents, in some re- 
spects, a more imposing aspect even 
than Havana. Its massive state- 
ly fort, containing handsome well- 
built barracks and Government 
buildings, and the lofty mansions 
of the town itself, surrounded by 
fortifications which would have 
been considered strong a few years 
ago, transport one from the bastard 
civilisation of the negro republic to 
that based upon the ancient gran- 
deur of Spain. Indeed, were it not 
for the coloured population which 
inhabit the streets, there is nothing 
to distinguish them from those of 
a well-built Spanish town. There 
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is the inevitable plaza and cathedral, 
the palace of the captain-general, 
and the Government offices, the 
paseo, the mole, and the fortress; 
there are also the whitewashed 
two-storeyed houses, with their ver- 
andahs and green venetian shutters, 
and with the black-eyed seforitas 
looking between the blinds. With 
a population of about 32,000, San 
Juan does a steady trade in sugar, 
tobacco, and coffee; and were it 
not for the grasping policy of the 
Spanish Government, the profound 
corruption which pervades all classes 
of the community, and the injustice 
resulting from it, which drives for- 
eign capital out of the country, the 
island would become a far more 
valuable appendage to the mother 
country than it is. Notwithstand- 
ing the commercial importance of 
the place, there is not a single Eng- 
lish house of business in it, and 
the trade is not increasing. There 
is a small railway, seven miles long, 
running to a village in the country 
—the only railway in the island. 
Owing to the state of the roads, 
the cost of conveying the pro- 
duce of the interior to the coast in 
cumbrous ox-waggons is very great, 
but it is not likely that any im- 
provement will take place. The 
Spanish officials who administer 
the colony, like those in Cuba, 
only think of filling their pockets 
and going back to Spain as y togyed 
as possible, regardless of the in- 
terests of the colony itself. The 
Liberal party, who are very numer- 
ous, cherish a profound hatred for 
Spanish rule in consequence, and 
would willingly engage in a revo- 
lution to-morrow if they thought 
there was any chance of success; 
but the experience of Cuba has not 
been encouraging, and the result of 
free institutions in the hands of 
creoles and the coloured popula- 
tion, as illustrated in Haiti and San 
Domingo, goes to show that the 
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corruption, oppression, bigotry, and 
egotism of — are a lesser evil 
than the turbulence, sloth, ignor- 
ance, and incapacity of a native 
administration. The slave popula- 
tion of Porto Rico, unlike that of 
Cuba, has been emancipated, and 
certain labour complications have 
arisen, in consequence, to check the 
progress of the island. However, 
it compares in population, in the 
variety of its productions, and in 
the area of land under cultiva- 
tion most favourably with San Do- 
mingo, Haiti, and even with Cuba, 
and is perhaps the most creditable 
colony under the rule of Spain; 
but the more one examines into the 
productive capacity and resources 
of these Islands, the largest and 
most fertile of the West Indies, the 
more insoluble does the problem 
of their ultimate destiny become. 
Containing a population of over four 
millions of inhabitants, of which 
scarcely a million are “ yellows,” as 
the mulattoes call themselves in 
contradistinction to the “blacks,” 
only a fraction are pure white. The 
influence of civilisation seems des- 
tined to fade before their gradual 
absorption into semi-barbarous con- 
ditions. Sooner or later the fate 
which has overtaken Haiti and 
San Domingo will in all proba- 
bility overtake Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and possibly even some of our 
own West India Islands. It 
seems as though the Nemesis 
which must inevitably follow the 
introduction of slavery should be 
found in the seizure of these is- 
lands by the descendants of slaves 
from the posterity of their former 
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masters; while, by a curious irony 
of fate, it will be reserved for 
modern humanitarians to be the 
instruments of their lapse into 
barbarism. The only measures 
which could restore these favoured 
regions to wealth and abundance, 
and encourage the introduction of 
capital and enterprise, would be 
—— to all. popular ideas of 
philanthropy and justice. Though 
self-government by the negro means 
the restoration of cruel fetish rites, 
even involving cannibalism, as at 
present practised on certain festi- 
vals in Haiti, the hatred and per- 
secution of the white man, and the 
conversion of cultivated lands into 
wildernesses, the independence of 
the negro must not be tampered 
with; and any attempt to limit 
or interfere with it when he has 
obtained it, or to oppose it when 
he has not, would be considered a 


violation of the first principles of 


political morality. It is possible 
that, as the population of the 
United States increases, its Govern- 
ment may take a different view of 
their duties to the world at large, 
and resort to the forcible annexa- 
tion of these tempting undeveloped 
islands; but until that or some 
other equally immoral act takes 
place, we must be content to watch 
the gradual lapse into desolation 
and barbarism of one of the fairest 
portions of the earth’s surface, as 
the negro race extends its suprem- 
acy over regions where, so far as 
the general interests of humanity 
are concerned, the aboriginal Indian 
might just as well have been left 
undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A GOOD-BYE. 


THERE was scarcely anything to 
mark the passage of time in Pen- 
tock. The world outside might be 
convulsed with wars, or chewing 
the peaceful cud of progress, Pen- 
tock troubled very. little about it. 
Folks were born in Pentock, and 
folks died—that marked the time; 
and fishing season by season, as 
they were good or bad, served as a 
point of reference. 

On the whole, it seemed to the 
Pentock housewives that fewer 
people died every year in propor- 
tion to the constantly increasing 
number of mouths to fill, and the 
times grew a little hard in conse- 
quence. One or two men had 
gone away lately to seek work else- 
where—an innovation that had 
something alarming about it; how- 
ever, the example had not proved 
very contagious. Will Mitchell 
was unsettled, it was said. He had 
a young wife, and they found it 
increasingly difficult to provide for 
their family, as its wants grew out 
of all proportion to the supply. 
His father was past work; that he 
had himself come to acknowledge, 
as the cold wintry nights crippled 
him once more into his easy-chair. 
But Dick Truscott was a lad to his 
mind, and he began to be content 
as he saw the old childish friend- 
ship between him and his Kate 
ripening into a deeper love. All 
the village knew that Dick was 
dear to daughter as well as father, 
and who wondered that to him 
Kate was the one sweet heart in 
Pentock? All the village knew it 
and spoke of it, though as yet no 
word of love had passed between 
the two. In love’s spring-time life 
seems a pleasant dream—silently 





the charm is woven; and while it 
is closing tightly round them, each 
heart is dreaming on some last 
meeting—a word or a look, with- 
out caring to look on and touch the 
future. The wakening must come, 
be it with pain or joy; but for 
Kate and Dick Truscott as yet the 
dreamland was enough. 

But as the months wore on, 
Dick began to turn matters over in 
his mind. Tradition told him that 
to love was one thing, and to 
marry another; and that household 
gear and a prospect of steady work 
was necessary to the last. The 
vision of a certain cottage that was 
then unoccupied often came before 
his mind; and Kate was always in 
the doorway greeting him, in the 
picture he drew of it for himself. 
The thought that perhaps she did 
not love him never once came to 
mar his dream. He only knew 
there was not a woman or girl in 
Pentock to compare with her—that 
was patent, every one must see it; 
but no one else could feel the love 
that he had in his heart for her— 
that was equally impossible. But 
she must know it, and she couldn’t 
help giving him back what was her 
own in exchange. It did often 
enter his thoughts that a thorny 
time might lie between him and his 
dream. Kate would plague him, he 
had little doubt of that—she had 
such teasing ways with her; and he 
wasn’t sure if the mother wouldn’t 
raise objections. But these things 
did not weigh heavily on his mind. 
The chief difficulty was how to get 
a boat and make a start. His light 
heart smoothed away the obstacles 
as he thought it over when all was 
quiet in the boat at night, but in 
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the morning all the difficulties had 
raised their heads again, and he was 
no nearer effecting their conquest. 
It began to lay hold of him, as he 
said to himself,—the dream was 
becoming a reality, and facts were 
hard things to fight with. As 
mate to Will Mitchell, he could do 
well enough as he was, but there 
was no further prospect. Will had 
barely enough himself—not enough, 
he said; and often, as the two men 
talked together, the elder declared 
he had half a mind to go clear 
away and make his fortune before 
he came home to Pentock again. 
At first Dick shook his head. 
There was no knowing about places 
beyond Pentock; they might be 
better, but they were probably a 
deal worse. But by degrees he 
became more familiar with the idea, 
as Will, more pressed with daily 
cares, grew more insistent; and at 
last the thought came to him that 
here, too, his way might lie. He 
might go away for a bit, and, as 
Will put it somewhat vaguely, 
there were heaps of ways of mak- 
ing money in the world. And 
then, as his mind received the im- 
pression, there grew afresh a happy 
dream—a dream of welcomings and 
greetings tenderer and sweeter than 
any he had yet known, and the 
cottage, and Kate, and Pentock 
again, with all the difficulties ban- 
ished for ever. 

At times when the thought of 
going was working within him, he 

ept away from Kate and the cot- 
tage where he had spent so many 
happy hours. He could not feel 
like himself there any longer, with 
his secret scheme lying between 
her and him,—and he was better 
away. When it was all settled, 
and he saw his way ahead, he 
would tell her all, and that other 
thing too, which she knew as well 
as he did. He would make a clean 
breast of everything, and Kate 
would love him, and while he was 


gone she would be waiting for him 
in the dear old cottage, and the 
time would not be so bad after 
all. Here the other picture always 
came in,—the home-coming,—and 
he would start to his feet and swear, 
come what would, he would go. 

To Kate, meanwhile, unconscious 
of the stir and strife in the youn 
fisherman’s heart, a change ceual 
to have come over him, and her 
dream, too, seemed threatened with 
a rude awakening. Had she been 
deceived? she began to ask herself ; 
or didn’t he love her after all? 
He seemed absent and dull when 
he was at the cottage; and, worse 
still, he came so seldom now. 
Kate went over again and again 
in her mind the words and meet- 
ings of a short time before, and as 
she mentally compared them with 
the present, a sharp pain woke 
at her heart, and with the first 
keen doubt of his love she knew her 
own. Merry Dick Truscott, with 
whom she had played and squab- 
bled in childhood, whom she had 
plagued and lightly esteemed later 
on—perhaps all the more because 
his love for her was so easy to see 
—was he to turn cold to her now 
that she had begun to love him? 
There wasn’t much to love in him, 
she explained to herself; but she’d 
got used to him, and liked him 
somehow. And now was this to 
be her sorrow,—a thing to be hid- 
den away out of sight, become 
suddenly a shame, and not a joy? 
The hot tears fell on her pillow as 
she faced the doubt and knew her 
own heart for the first time. Kate 
was proud, and pride did what it 
could in her behalf. She rapidly 
reviewed in her own mind every 
word and act of late years to Dick. 
Beyond a very few, which made 
the colour rush into her face, the 
flower she gave him before the 
wrestling, the kind words when 
his mother died,—beyond these 
she could only remember much 
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good-natured gibings and chaff, and 
many a sharp word spoken because 
it was not felt. Thank God she 
had done nothing to rise up against 
her now; and as for Dick, if he 
liked to turn round suddenly like 
this, why, she didn’t care. But as 
she said it to herself the hot tears 
came afresh, and she knew in her 
own heart that she did care—too 
much for her own peace. Her 
dream was broken too, and no 
fresh one softened the smart for her, 
and filled again the empty place. 
When Dick came to the cottage 
he dumbly felt that things were 
different, not only with himself, but 
with her. A shadow had fallen be- 
tween them, he could not tell how, 
and it seemed out of his power to 
dispel it. He never could get hold of 
Kate alone to speak his mind, and 
ask her what was wrong. She was 
never her old self now; she was 
cheerful and kind enough, but there 
was no more pleasant banter; she 
was moving away from him, and it 
seemed out of his power to bring 
back the old happy days when her 
tongue said all the sharp things 
and left nothing in the heart but 
goodwill and love. As he grew 
more unhappy, it became more im- 
possible to speak; to see her was to 
feel anew the shadow between them, 
so he kept away more and more. 
The days dragged on heavily with 
Kate; work and play were alike 
become an effort; and there was no 
one to whom she could speak of a 
trouble such as hers. Nobody must 
know it; so she made no change in 
the outward life which was so out 
of harmony with the sadder life of 
thoughts and heart. The evenings 
were the worst time of all. She 
could not then subdue the fever 
and fret within her, though she 
might perhaps conceal them, Will 
he come? she asked herself a hun- 
dred times; and as the hours went 
on, she was glad, she said to herself, 
very glad he had not come, as he 
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did not care to; and then she would 
cry herself to sleep a little later 


because he had not come. It was 
the old, old story, as old as life 
itself. One would think the world 
must be very weary of it by this 
time, yet we most of us play our 
part in our spring-time, and, as our 
turn is past, have a laugh or a 
tear for those that follow so closely 
in our footsteps. 

One day as Kate was returning 
listlessly home from the Point, she 
heard voices in Lizzie’s cédttage, 
and as she passed the open door 
she stood a moment to watch the 
scene within. Lizzie was sitting 
in an old rocking-chair, little Joe 
on herknee. The child had pulled 
down her hair, and it fell in shiny 
masses over her shoulders, while he 
yelled and screamed with triumph 
as, at every fresh onslaught, he tore 
down more and more of the closely 
woven plaits. Lizzie was laughing 
too; she looked very happy, Kate 
thought, almost with envy, when 
suddenly she saw her fling her arms 
round the boy, and, pressing him 
passionately to her, sobbed out a 
bitter cry for the small dead form 
hidden away for ever under the 
ground, never, living or dead, to be 
her joy and pride. 

Kate moved away a little and 
sat down on a boulder of granite 
that pushed out a grey bare surface 
from the grass. It had never come 
home to her before all the sorrow 
that poor heart had borne. The 
love that weighed so heavily upon 
her, what was it beside the burden 
that Lizzie bore? With a rush of 
tears came the feeling hot and quick 
in her heart of a sympathy deeper 
than any she had known before. 
She rose, and, hardly knowing 
what she did, turned back towards 
the cottage. 

Joe was coming away. “Lizzie’s 
crying,” he said, as he passed Kate. 
“T don’t like her to cry.” True to 


the instincts of his sex, the young 
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philosopher avoided the spectacle 
of suffering that he could not prac- 
tically alleviate. 

Kate went on, hardly seeing or 
noticing the child. She walked 
straight into the cottage and sat 
down without a word near Lizzie, 
who was rocking herself listlessly 
to and fro. 

“ Why, Kate,” she said, leaning 
forward, “ you look ill.” 

“T'd be glad of some water,” 
Kate answered; she felt herself 
strangely shaken and weak. As 
Lizzie gave her the water she said, 
“Well, ’'m glad to see you, Kate, 
I was wanting to know if you'd 
heard any more from our young 
lady ?” 

Kate turned her dark eyes to the 
other’s face. 

“ Lizzie,” she said, “I'd give all 
I have to have her back.” 

“Why, are you in any trouble 
just now ?” asked Lizzie. 

“No,” said Kate, quickly; “no, 
I'm just out of sorts, that’s all. 
But she’s been so long away.” 

Lizzie leant back in her chair 

ain. 

“ J wants her,” said she, after a 
pause, and added earnestly, “I’m 
so terribly afeard, Kate, that Joe’ll 
stop the boy coming here, and I’ve 
grown so fond of him; he’s too 
young to scorn me like other folks. 
I couldn’t do without him now. 
You don’t think he will, do you, 
Kate? He’s not half the bad man 
folks make out.” 

Kate did not look up for a mo- 
ment; when she did, she saw that 
Lizzie was bending forward with a 
look of sudden pain across her face. 

“ You mistrusts me, Kate—I see 
it,” she said, bitterly; “ you believe 
them lies.” 

As Kate rose, the tears were 
welling up in her throat, as it 
seemed to her. She could not 
speak, but she went up gently to 
where Lizzie was sitting and kissed 
her. 
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“Tl do what I can,” she said 
at last, “ if Joe’ll heed me.” 

Then she went away, leaving Liz- 
zie sitting motionless in the chair, 
with a wonderfully still look in her 
eyes. “She kissed me,” she thought 
to herself, —“ only our young lady’s 
ever done that; then she don’t 
think me so bad after all.” 

Kate was blaming herself as she 
walked home for the weakness that 
had prevented her from speaking— 
but needlessly; that kiss brought 
more peace to the feeble heart than 
words could have done. 

One day, not long afterwards, 
came news that the chance had 
come that Will Mitchell had looked 
for so long. There was a vessel 
bound for the West Indies put in 
to Gannet, a harbour four or five 
miles from Pentock, and she was in 
want of fresh hands it was rumoured. 
All that day there was much won- 
dering and excitement in the vil- 
lage when it was known that Will 
and Dick Truscott had both gone off 
to see her ; and the hours of suspense 
seemed very long to Richard Mit- 
chell and his wife at home. She, 
good soul, could endure it only by 
ceaseless activity; “she knew what 
was a mother’s duty,” she said, “ if 
that poor child Will had been fool- 
ish enough to marry didn’t know 
hers; and go or not, his kit must 
be ready.” There was plenty for 
Kate’s fingers to do while she sat 
listening to her father as he alter- 
nately spoke with encouragement 
and anxiety of the contemplated 


voyage. 


** Be the day w , or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.” 


And so, hour by hour, the time 
wore itself away, and Will came back 
at last to tell them all was settled 
with the captain, and he and Dick 
were off at daybreak the next day 
but one. They would be back in 


four or five months at the outside, 
and the money would give them 
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something to make a fresh start 
with in Pentock again. 

So he was going too, Kate 
thought to herself; that showed 
how much he cared, if there was an 
need for more proof. Well, she had 
been foolish, and she must suffer 
for it. Of course it was natural 
he should like change; all men did. 
And what was there to hinder him ? 
It wasn’t as though his mother was 
alive, or there was any one he cared 
for to leave behind. So Kate went 
on, as she lay staring at the dark, 
when night came at last, scourging 
herself with many stripes. It was 
almost morning before the weary 
round of thought ceased, and sleep 
came to her. 

The next day was still a busier 
one. Her work kept her in the 
house, and she found herself start- 


- ing every time the door creaked as 


it opened, and chid herself each 
time in vain. He would at least 
come aud say good-bye to her pa- 
rents, she said to herself, if he did 
not care to say it to her. Yet the 
day wore on, and he never came. 
Late in the afternoon a neighbour 
came in, to wonder and talk over 
the sudden determination of the 
two young men, and repeatedly 
expressed a wish that good might 
come of it with much head-shaking 
and foreboding of evil. From her 
Kate learned that Dick had been 
all over the village, wishing all the 
folk good-bye, and looking “a bit 
down in the mouth, but the finest 
young fellow in all Pentock” in 
the neighbour’s opinion. Kate 
found the cottage and her talk 
almost unendurable. What need 
was there to leave them out 
amongst all the rest, even if he did 
not care? She asked herself the 
question, and scorned herself for 
asking it, again and again. When 
tea was over, and the time left be- 
came shorter and shorter in which 
it was possible that he should still 
come, she grew more restless, and 
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now it was feared that the next 


moment would bring his well- 
known footstep to the door that 
possessed her. 

“T’m going out a bit, mother,” 
she said at last; “I’ve been sitting 
so all day. I think I'll just get a 
bit of a walk.” 

“What! so late?” asked her 
mother, surprised; “and there’ll 
be Dick in to say good-bye, like 
enough.” 

“Oh, not now,” said Kate, light- 
ly. “Tl not be gone long, but I 
want the air.” 

She walked slowly out of the 
kitchen. How different was the 
feverish liaste with which she 
seized her hat and cloak, and stole 
out of the house! Once beyond 
the village street she went more 
slowly, turning her steps without 
reflection down the Point, as she 
struggled against the bitter pain 
that would not be quieted within. 
She sat down on some rocks near 
the water and watched the dark 
waves creeping round them, and 
listened with a numb feeling of 
misery to their monotonous noise. 
How long she stayed there she 
never remembered; she found her- 
self cold and chill, and began re- 
luctantly to turn her steps home- 
wards again. It was late, she was 
sure,—certainly too late for her to 
fear finding any one in the cottage; 
he must be gone long ago, if indeed 
he had been there at all. It was 
all over, and the days would come 
and go; and it was all beyond her 
reach now, she thought, as she 
walked on, her eyes bent on the 
ground, where the dim light made 
it difficult to avoid the loose stones. 
Perhaps this was why she nearly 
stumbled against Dick Truscott be- 
fore she saw him. He took a cold 
unwilling hand as he said— 

“Why, Kate, I thought I should 
have to go without even a good-bye 
from you. Didn’t you guess I should 
be coming that you went out?” 
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“I'd been sitting all day and 
wanted the air,” said Kate, coldly. 
There came a moment of silence 
in which Kate drew away her hand 
from the friendly grasp. 

“And you'd have let me go 
without saying so much as good- 
bye?” he asked at length, with a 
touch of pain in his voice. 

“Oh, you seemed so glad to go,” 
said the girl, bitterly, “it didn’t 
seem you cared much about any- 
thing else.” 

i glad to go?” he answered, 
quickly. “Why, I should never 
have gone if I could have got on 
here.” 

“Other folks do well enough in 
Pentock,” said Kate, shortly. 

“ Because they haven’t the same 
need to get on,” said the young 
man, hotly. “Do you suppose, 
Kate,” he went on, “anything 
would ever have made me go away 
from Pentock if it hadn’t been the 
thought of you? It was that, the 
hope of that, if I bettered myself, 
that drove me to it. But now if, 
after all, you don’t care, why I’m 
best gone, and never to come back 
neither. Kate, Kate, I can’t hard- 
ly believe it though,” he cried, his 
voice choking a little, as he took 
the hand again that was so cold 
and trembling in his own strong 
rough one. There came no answer, 
and he could not see the girl’s face, 
for the light was almost gone 
now. 

“Don’t you care for me just a 
little, Kate?’ he asked. “I know 
I’m not half good enough for you, 
but I thought you did love me 


a bit; and I’ve thought of it and 
all when I come honte again, till 
I can’t believe it’s all no good after 
all.”’ 

What was Kate’s answer? She 
did not speak or move, but some- 
how in the dark between them the 
shadow moved away, and Dick 
knew that as he spoke her heart 
had gone out to meet him, and 
he caught her to him with a cry 
of joy. 

It is better to stop here, to leave 
those few sacred moments of recon- 
ciliation untold. True, the thought 
that. they. must so soon part came 
quickly across their joy; but the 
assurance, oft-repeated, yet never 
too often, of their mutual love, 
robbed the separation of its worst 
sting. Kate’s heart danced high 
for joy as they took their home- 


ward way together. The moon rose ~ 


suddenly from behind a cloud and 
sailed triumphantly along the sky, 
and the stars came laughing, twink- 
ling out on every side. Only a 
few months and a good time was 
coming. “You will wait?” he 
said, as again and again came their 
last good-byes ; and the answer she 
gave him was better than words to 
Dick. 

The next morning as Kate 
opened her window and looked out, 
the sun was touching with light the 
broad white sails of a vessel mov- 
ing rapidly along in the fresh wind. 
Kate stretched out her arms to- 
wards it with a cry, and a prayer 
in her heart that God would bless 
her Dick, and bring him safe home 
to her again. 


CHAPTER V.—BAD NEWS. 


The sun was shining again for 
Kate and the heavy cloud was 
gone, and she took up her daily 
life with fresh vigour, and a light 
heart. True, Dick was gone with 
his cheery presence, but in his stead 


had come a dream of happiness 
which one day was to be theirs, in 
the strange new life that lay before 


them. It was a matter of great . 


surprise to Kate that all the village 
seemed to know about it; and wher- 
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ever she went, folks had a kind 
word for her of the absent sailor, 
and a good wish for the future. 
As for Kate, to her the future was 
to be a thing a long way off, and 
very different from anything else ; 
it filled up the background of her 
thoughts like a vague vision of 
paradise. The present was suffi- 
cient for itself as yet, for Dick 
loved her,—was not that enough? 
She was so happy, it was impossible 
to keep it to herself. She was for 


ever stirring about the village, do- 


ing small kindnesses, waking joy in 
others, wherever she could. _What- 
ever the great world outside might 
be, Pentock was not a bad place, 
after all; every one ought to be 
happy there. And the clear bright 
face she took with her into the 
cottages was like sunshine touch- 
ing all duller things with its own 
brightness. 

The parson heard her news and 
sent for her. He began with a 
very serious face to administer the 
reproof he thought necessary. They 
were too young to think of such 
things yet awhile; they were but 
children, who didn’t know what 
life meant, nor what a serious thing 
marriage was. Kate tried hard to 
look equally serious, and feel, if it 
were possible, the enormity they 
were guilty of; but the happy 
smile would not be banished; it 
came rippling over her face again 
as she said, apologetically— 

“ Please, sir, it’s not that ; it’s only 
Dick and I are fond of each other, 
and we can’t help it.” 

The old man found himself smil- 
ing too, and dismissing her with a 
“God bless you.” It was no use; 
he had been young himself, a long 
time ago, and he fell to thinking 
past times over, and then to sigh- 
ing: for our laughter of long ago 
comes back to us with a sigh for all 
the tears that have fallen between. 

The weeks passed away, and 
Kate was beginning to count the 
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time now. One letter had come; 
it lay under Kate’s pillow eve 
night, though the writing was b 
the spelling worse, and the sen- 
timents hackneyed. He loved her, 
and said so, and what more would 
ou have? He did not love her 
ess because he spelt it with “u,” 
and did not dignify her name with 
a capital letter. Dick’s letter had 
been written on the way out; an- 
other would soon be here—or, better 
still, the white sails bringing him 
back again to Pentock. At last the 
letter came, and it brought Kate’s 
first trouble to her. Not that Dick’s 
love was growing cold, but Will 
was coming home without him. 
He had taken a berth that had 
offered in the Stella to go round to 
Valparaiso; he would not come 
home until he could bring enough 
with him to make his dream of 
home real; but it was only a month 
or two more, and Kate knew why, 
and would wait. She would guess, 
if her heart was like his, what it 
cost him to see Will set his face 
homewards, and not come too. 
Kate read the letter to herself, 
holding it with trembling hands; 
it was only a month or two more, 
she repeated to herself again and 
again, as she tried to shake off the 
disappointment and fear that were 
creeping like a cold shadow over 
her heart. She had stood for some 
time before the thought came to her 
that, in her selfish disappointment, 
she had forgotten the mother and 
wife whose hearts the letter would 
make glad. Great were the rejoic- 
ings when Kate, painfully calcu- 
lating, made it out that Will might 
be there in a week or two. The 
mother shed some tears of joy— 
rapidly wiped away, however, as 
she began to bestir herself feverishly 
to make all ready. Kate had not 
looked yet into her father’s face; 
she knew he would understand, and 
she feared the love and sympathy 
she would find there would be too 
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much for her. She went to his 
side and began talking hurriedly, 
in a cheerful voice. 

“You see, dad, it won’t be so 
long after all, because he says, you 
see, that ’tis but a month or two; 
and we shall have him back only 
too soon, I’m thinking, if it means 
I’m to leave my dad. [I'll step 
round and tell the little ones their 
father’s coming home ; they'll be 
wild, I’m thinking. 

She hurried ae The father’s 

resence, though he never spoke, 

ut only looked wistfully at her, 
was more than she could bear. 

Only a little later, and Will came 
back, with earnings enough to give 
him a start, and a keener love for 
Pentock than he had ever known 
before. He told Kate all he could 
of her lover; that he was bent on 
getting the boat and house, and 
couldn’t do that without a longer 
cruise : so nothing would do but to 
take another berth. 

“T think he was as nigh throw- 
ing it all up as a chap could be,” 
Will went on, “the night I sailed. 
He was downright mad to think I 
should be here first; but he stuck 
to it. He’s a good un, Kate, and 
you'll be a happy woman one of 
these days. lessed if I didn’t 
get sick of you, though, with his 
talk; he went on ‘Kate,’ ‘ Kate,’ 
till I told un right out he was like 
the parrot aboard as could only say 
one thing, and so kep on at it.” 

Kate laughed with the tears in 
her eyes. She mustn’t be a fool, 
she kept saying to herself; it was 
but a month or two, so why should 
she be suddenly so cast down? 

The weeks went on, but they 
brought no letter. At first Kate 
thought happily that he was on 
his way home, and meant to take 
her by surprise. She began to 
hurry now, when she bent her way 
homewards every day, lest he 
should be already come, and she not 
the first to welcome him. At night 


she slept so lightly a little sound 
woke her, and she started up to 
listen if it were he. She never 
spoke her thought, but nursed it 
and cherished it silently, and each 
day broke with a fresh hope, and 
each night brought again the new 
hope for the morrow. But time 
went on, and Kate, awake in the 
night, would sometimes feel her 
heart fail within her with some 
evil thought of ill, and quick sharp 
dread. 

The neighbours wondered clam- 
orously why he did not write or 
come; but she would not let them 
see the fear that began now to 
possess her. Later, came hints of 
inconstancy,—tales of others who 
had gone and settled down away 
over seas. These did not trouble 
her; she only thought to herself 
pityingly that they did not know 
her Dick. No; the fear that had 
come to her was altogether different 
from theirs. Was anything wrong 
with the ship? was he safe? or 
had harm come to him on the 
treacherous waters? As the weeks 
went on, the shadow fell more 
heavily on her. She could not 
sleep, and her dreams were all of 
wrecks and great waves, and cries 
for help, which all seemed to turn 
into her name. When the wind 
rose at night, she would creep from 
her bed to the window, and stare 
out across the dark to where she 
heard the waves lashing themselves 
against the rocks. She looked at 


the sea now with a new feeling; it — 


had a horrible fascination for her; 
and she would stand and look at 
it as one looks on the face of an 
old friend who has done one some 
deadly wrong. 

But as yet she could not put 
her fear into words, that would 
pe it seem more real. She tried 

appear cheerful and go about her 
work as usual; but the light was 
gone that had burnt so brightly 
within her—all faded and gone; 
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and the Pentock folk began to notice 
and remark, one to another, they 
feared she was worriting herself 
over it, though she did not speak 
of it, she was gone so thin and 
pale. Her mother feared he was 
a rascal, and finding he could do 
better, had settled himself out 
there. When she told her husband 
her thought he shook his head. 

“If there was nothing worse to 
fear than that, he should feel all 
right about it,” he said; “but his 
mind misgave him about the ship; 
and he’d a good mind when he was 
better to walk over to Gannet and 
see if there was anything to be 
heard of the Stella.” 

One morning Kate had made her 
way to the end of the Point. In the 
night the wind had risen to a gale, 
and she had lain trembling in her 
bed, her cold hands clasped tightly 
in the prayer that as yet could not 
find utterance,—that no such storm 
had befallen him—that the lad she 
loved was safe—that no evil had 
come near him. She could not 
sleep, and when the light came she 
had stolen out to try and shake off 
the horrors of the night, and gain 
fresh courage to begin the day. 
She was standing on the rocky 
edge, looking where the water was 
dashing up some bits of drift-wood 
against the rocks, her face set and 
drawn with pain. Her cheeks were 
very pale, and her eyes heavy with 
want of sleep; and Joe Hoyte, as he 
came suddenly upon her, started 
as though he had met a ghost, and 
no thing of common flesh and 
blood. Was he afraid that she 
would vanish away into the thin 
air of morning that he stood so 
silently watching her? She turned 
at length, somewhat suddenly, and 
was face to face with him before 
he could move. She hardly seemed 
to notice him, but her lips formed 
themselves listlessly into the words, 
—“Good day, Joe.” 

“It’s too fresh so early, Miss 


Kate, for such as you to come out 








to the Point,” the man said in a 
rough voice, yet not unkindly. 

“JT don’t feel it cold,” Kate 
answered. He made a sign with 
his hand for her to go to the other 
side of the path, which was freer 
from stones, and walked slowly 
along by her side. Her head was 
bent down, and she did not seem 
to notice or wonder at him. For 
some time they walked in silence, 
the fisherman’s face wearing a stern 
yet troubled look. At last he 
spoke again, and the harsh voice 
had some gentleness in it. 

“Tm afeard, Miss Kate, you're 
taking on too much about it. 
There’s many a ship gets run out 
of her course and not heard of fora 
bit.” 

Kate looked up and gazed hard 
into his face, the dark, thirsty eyes 
looking as though they would read 
their doom there. 

“Then you don’t think ” she 
began, but a great lump rose in her 
throat, and she could not finish the 
sentence. 

“No,” said Joe Hoyte, roughly. 
“ Hell be back right enough, no 
fear,” and he strode on with his 
eyes on the ground before him. A 
minute or two and he came to a 
stand again. The girl was some 
paces behind him, walking very 
oddly, he thought, and as he turned 
to her she said— 

“T’'ll sit down a bit—you go on.” 

He caught her as she fell, and 
laid her tenderly on the grass. 

“She’s eaten nothing, like 
enough,” he said to himself, “and 
the air’s too sharp so early.” 

He had seen people once rub 
the hands of a woman who had 
fainted, so he knelt upon the 
ground and took one of her 
hands in his. His own seemed so 
rough he didn’t know if he could 
do it, so he laid it down again. 
“Td best get Lizzie—she’ll under- 
stand what to do,” he thought, as 
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he rose to his feet again, and began 
quickly walking away. Now and 
again as he walked he clenched his 
fist, and a hard, bitter look came 
across his face; but in a few min- 
utes he was at the cottage, and his 
sharp knock brought Lizzie to the 
door. When she saw him she 
trembled a little, and stood aside 
in the shadow of the door. 

“Tll do the boy no harm, Mr. 
Hoyte ” she was beginning 
faintly, when he broke in with— 

“Just come along, Lizzie, and 
bring some water or something. 
There’s Kate Mitchell out there; 
she looks downright bad, and’s 
fainted.” 

Lizzie’s shawl was soon on, and 
the two were making their way 
back. “Had anything happened ?” 
she asked, hurriedly; “was any- 
thing wrong ?” 

“Wrong?” said the man, bitter- 
ly, “why, there were few things 
that weren’t wrong to his think- 
ing; but as for anything happen- 
ing, there was nothing more than 
had been going on for weeks with- 
out any one seeming to have eyes in 
their heads; she was just fretting 
her heart out, that was what was 
wrong, and all for a fellow who 
couldn’t know ” but the rest 
was growled out between his teeth, 
and Lizzie was frightened at the 
sternness of his face, and put no 
more questions, but hurried along 
by his side, half running in her 
eagerness. 

Kate was sitting up when they 
reached her; she drank the water 
without a word, and Lizzie knelt 
beside her with a little stream of 
words, her light fingers pulling the 
cloak to its place on Kate’s shoul- 
ders, and busying themselves in a 
dozen such small ways. 

“Thanks, Lizzie,” said Kate at 
length. “I'll go home with you a 
bit. I suppose I’m out of sorts, 
ond faintish for food.” 








Lizzie helped her to rise, and she 


walked along slowly by her side, 
But first Kate turned to where 
Joe Hoyte stood watching them, 
“Thank you, Joe Hoyte,” she said, 
and then she waited as though she 
had more she would say, looking 
wistfully into his face. He moved 
uneasily. At last, looking away 
from her and down the Point over 
to the lowering sea beyond, he 
said— 

“Tl go over to Gannet and get 
what news I can, if you like.” 

She took his hand with a sud- 
den movement in both hers, tried 
to speak, but the tears came; she 
turned back to Lizzie, and the two 
moved slowly away together. 

Had the Pentock folk seen the 
face with which Joe Hoyte stood 
scowling out to sea where they had 
left him, their suspicions of his 
connection with the powers of evil 
would have received confirmation, 
The passions within him must have 
been fierce indeed to brand his 
face with such a look of hate and 
suffering. But the pain predomi- 
nated; there was little or none of 
the other feeling left when he first 
stirrred, and turning on his heel 
muttered to himself, “Ill do it, if 
it’s to pleasure her. Ilove herso, I'd 
do it if it was to tear me to pieces.” 

Two days afterwards, as dusk 
was falling, and Lizzie was sitting 
by herself in the little cottage, the 
door was pushed open and Joe 
Hoyte came in. He had been 
away two days, and now, as he 
came into the room, he reeled and 
sat down abruptly opposite to her. 
At first she thought, with alarm, 
that he had been drinking—his face 
was flushed, and there was a wild 
look in his eyes she had never seen 
before—but his words reassured her. 

“Get me something to eat,— 
there’s a good girl. I’ve been on 
my legs these two days, and am 
dead beat almost.” 

She hurriedly fetched some bread 
and cold bacon and put it before him. 
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“Have you heard anything?” 
she asked, timidly. He looked at 
her for a minute without speaking, 
then pushing away the things she 
had brought him, and turning in 
the chair, he said— 

“Yes, I have; and I wish to 
God I’d never gone. She went 
down months back, and all hands 
lost—the Stella I mean. Look 
here, Lizzie, you'll have to tell her 
somehow. I can’t do it, I can’t. 
I'm afeard almost to .go home now, 
lest she should send to know. Her 
face would kill me. I can’t do it.” 

Lizzie was standing awestruck 
before him. Now she began to cry 
feebly. “Oh dear, what shall I 
do?’ she said to herself. “ Isn’t 
there nobody better than me as ’ud 
tell her ?” 

What ghost was this that seemed 
to glide between them, and stood 
with a white rigid face before the 
man? They had heard no sound, 
and Lizzie shrank back with a 
stifled cry as she first caught sight 
of Kate’s white face. She stood so 
horribly still before Joe; she did 
not speak; her lips seemed frozen, 
and no sound came from them. He 
was on his feet in an instant, gave 
one wild look at her, and staggered 
out of the cottage. Kate put her 
‘ hand to her head, and then she 
turned to where Lizzie was crouched 
upon the floor, her face buried in 
her hands, the tears forcing their 
way through the fingers that vainly 
strove to hide her face. 

“Tell me ” the words died 
on Kate’s lips; and Lizzie, grovel- 
ling to her feet, seized one cold 
hand and buried her hot tear- 
stained face in it. 

“Oh, Kate,” she sobbed, “I 
don’t know how to say it. You'll 
try and bear it, Kate; but you 
mustn’t hope no more.” 

She clung passionately to the 
hand she held, as though she feared 
it would slip from her grasp. “Joe 
Hoyte’s been, and—and she’s gone 
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down. _God help you, Kate— 
there’s none saved.” 

To Lizzie it seemed as though 
hours passed by in that horrible 
silence that followed. She could 
not dare to raise her face and look 
in Kate’s, she only clung weeping 
to the hand she held, and waited 
for the other to speak. When no 
sign came, she could endure it no 
more; she let Kate’s hand fall, and, 
burying her face again in her own, 
sat on the floor praying in a hel 
less terrified way that God the 
forgive her—that Kate would bear 
it—that it mightn’t be true after 
all. When at last she fearfully 
raised her head to look, the cottage 
was empty; Kate had gone away 
with her burden of sorrow. 

To and fro Lizzie paced the 
empty floor. Such a blow falling 
on a strong nature was fearful to 
her. That she herself should suffer 
seemed so natural; but Kate—Kate 
who was good, and whom every 
one loved—that Kate should be 
so troubled, was dreadful. What 
had she done to bring-it on her? 
Lizzie feebly wondered to herself. 
Kate had always been so good to 
her, she couldn’t see why things 
should go so wrong. And then to 
think she should hear it like that, 
from such as her, who couldn’t do 
nothing, nor say a word as other 
folks would know how. And now 
where was Kate gone? What could 
she do, what could she do? 

Up and down she paced, and at 
last there gradually framed itself 
in her mind what she would like 
to do, but she didn’t know how. 
There was only one person who 
could help Kate—and how to let 
our young lady know? 

“T can’t write her,” wailed 
Lizzie to herself, “and I’m afeard 
to go to the house. I couldn't 
dare to go. Why, the parson 
might see me, and Mrs. Gooding. 
I couldn’t bear it.” Yet as the 


minutes went on the need and love 
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grew so great that they drove her 
out, flitting along the road towards 
the parsonage. There were lights 
in the lower windows, and Lizzie 
hung about by the garden-gate 
watching them and not daring to 
ring the bell. At last, as it grew 
late, the lights began to move. She 
thought, almost in despair, they 
would soon be gone to bed, and her 
chance would be lost. She ran 
along the gravel path holding her 
breath and rang the bell. It was 
a feeble sound, but it struck Lizzie 
with new terror, and she hid be- 
hind the deep shadow in the porch. 
Presently Mrs. Gooding _ herself 
opened the door, surprised at the 
bell ringing at such an hour. She 
looked out, and seeing no one, was 
going in again when Lizzie started 
forward. 

“JT wouldn’t have come indeed, 
Mrs. Gooding,” she cried, “but 
Kate’s in such trouble, and I 


thought you’d help her.” 

The old woman had started back 
at the first sound of her voice ; now 
she advanced again cautiously, clos- 


ing the door behind her. “ Well, 
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I didn’t think to see you, Lizzie,” 
she said, gravely; “but what's 
wrong with Kate ?” 

Lizzie told her story, crying as 
she told it, and ended with an 
entreaty that Mrs. Gooding should 
let the young lady know. 

“She come to me,” sobbed Liz- 
zie, “when I'd nothing left, and 
maybe she might find a way for 
Kate too.” 

The old woman took her hand 
when they parted; she had also 

romised to write: and Lizzie crept 

ome again, and flinging herself on 
the bed, fell asleep at once like a 
tired child. 

And where was Kate? In the 
cottage, sitting so still and white 
that the mother was frightened. 
She had told them, without a tear, 
the news she brought back with 
her, and now she was sitting, wait- 
ing, as it were, to understand it her- 
self. After all the weeks of feverish 
fear and hope, the truth had fallen 
on her like a numbing weight. By- 
and-by she would understand it, and 
all that frozen heart would break 
into tears; but not yet—not yet. 


CHAPTER VI.—PENTOCK POINT—NIGHT. 


A few weeks had gone by, and 
Kate was going about her work 
again, trying hard, though vainly, 
to have patience with her sorrow. 
Folks had done talking much of it 
now, but she was only beginning to 
realise all it meant for her. The 
future lay like a dead blank before 
her; if she were so tired already, 
how could she ever live to cross the 
waste that was left? She mustn’t 
think,—she must go on from day to 
day as she could, There were lov- 
ing hearts round her, but she could 
scarcely bear even their kind words 
and looks of pity. She worked 
very hard, and strove so to fill up 
her days that the time for thought 
might be choked, as it were. It 


was the evenings that she dreaded ; 
then indeed life was terrible to her. 
When the cottage door was shut, 
and her father and mother sitting 
together on each side of the hearth, 
and the ticking of the clock became 
audible in the still warm room, 
then there came on her a rush of 
feverish restlessness,—it was unen- 
durable. She tried to overcome it; 
and her father’s wistful look, as he 
saw her moving restlessly to the 
door, had many a time brought her 
back to his side. But when the 
wind rose and the nights were 
rough, it was more than she could 
control. She used to hurry out, 
stumbling along to the end of the 
Point, battling against the storms 
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of wind and rain, and finding a 
strange relief in the effort. Then, 
too, when she crept home again, 
cold and dripping, she was too 
tired to think, and the pitying 
sleep came quickly to her. “She 
would take her death one of these 
nights,” her mother fretted once 
when she was gone; but her hus- 
band shook his head, and answered 
sadly, ‘We must let her be, wife, 
—she’s doing her best, poor lassie.” 

One bright autumn morning 
about this time Kate was busy in 
the back kitchen: her mother was 
out, and she was getting the dinner 
ready, when a little sound made 
her turn her head. The things fell 
from her hands as she sprang for- 
ward with a cry: it was her young 
lady, with the same sweet face, a 
smile of love upon her lips, and the 
little hands stretched out silently 
to her. Poor Kate! how she had 


longed for this! and now that it 


had come, she could only try to 
choke back the burst of tears that 
she could not control; she could 
not say a word of all the love she 
had in her heart. But the little 
lady had got her hand, and they 
were sitting together on the old- 
fashioned window-seat, and the 
clear childish voice was once more 
in her ears. 

“T know all about it, dear,” she 
was saying; “my poor Kate.” And 
then Kate’s head was leaning on 
her shoulder, and all the long-pent- 
up misery had its way, and the 
bitter words came. The other lis- 
tened silently but for the constant 
little dumb movements which told 
Kate her heart was going with her 
through all the sorrowful story. 

“Tm just stranded, Missy,” she 
ended. “I’ve tried hard to think 
about heaven, and that we shall 
meet there; but it’s all no good; it 
do seem so far off, I can’t lay hold 
of it. How am I to get through, 
Missy, without Dick?” she asked 
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piteously, looking up in the other’s 
face. Blinded as she was with tears, 
she yet remembered afterwards how 
white and sad it looked; but the 
loving tender eyes were on hers, 
and soothed her even before the 
voice spoke. 

“Why, dear, you must just wait. 
God will help you if you will leave 
it all to Him. You'll be brave, 
Kate, I know; you will do your 
best, and I think ”” Here there 
came a little pause, and the voice 
took a deeper tone: “I know 
strength will come to you. We 
mustn’t look forward, Kate—we’re 
too weak for that—but just try 
and be patient every day, and wait. 
You can’t doubt God loves you, 
Kate? Why, just see if little Joe, 
now, was in trouble, wouldn’t you 
want to be bearing it for him, and 
you would do all in your power to 
help him? Of course you would. 
And if you would do it for Joe, 
why, just think how it must be 
with God,—and He is able, too.” 

“But Dick,” said Kate after a 
little pause, “he was so young to 
die like that! Oh, Missy, how am 
I to know I'll see him again?” 

Kate felt the cold little hands 
trembling that held hers. “You 
must just trist,” said the voice 
again, and there was a catch in it, 
and a ring of pain as it went on. 
“You mustn’t be unthankful, Kate. 
Dick was good; he had a true hon- 
est heart; it must be well with him, 
alive or dead. You can’t doubt 
God cares for him too ?” 

“No,” said Kate, with a sob; 
“but "tis easy for you, Missy, who 
is so strong and good, to trust, but 
I don’t know how. You don’t know 
how I feel.” 

The little lady keant forward on 
the seat and looked into Kate’s eyes 
with her own filling with tears. 

“ Kate,” she said, earnestly, “I 
think I know; I wouldn’t tell you 
to trust if I had not tried it.” 


x 
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They talked on for some time, 
and Kate was soothed and com- 
forted when Carrie left her. She 
had been able even to forget her 
trouble for a little in speaking of 
Lizzie, and answering all her young 
lady’s questions. 

Great were the rejoicings in Pen- 
tock when the young lady’s return 
was known. She was just her dear 
self all over, they said; and though 
they couldn’t see why she’d stayed 
away so long, yet it was lovely to 
have her back home again. She 
was in her own place as though that 
break had never come to her Pen- 
tock life; in and out of the cottages 
she went again with the cheery 
voice and smile, making every one 
the gladder for her presence. 

Kate was trying hard, but it 
was no use, she often said to her- 
self. Time was wanted to heal the 
wound; but meanwhile she was 


able now to speak of her trouble, 


and that helped to soften it. As 
the autumn grew late, and the 
gales began to come, she was sorely 
tried again; and many a night the 
sad noise of the wind and rain sent 
her wandering down the Point. 

Joe Hoyte had taken to come 
in sometimes in the, evenings with 
little Joe, though he did not say 
very much. Kate would read the 
paper to her father, and the two 
men would talk over it afterwards. 
And the girl was glad, as it brought 
back the old light to her father’s 
eyes which had got so dim of late. 

One night, as the men were 
talking, Kate sat with the boy on 
her knee, his eyes heavy with 
sleep as they watched the fire 
flicker and grow small and large 
in the grate. Kate’s thoughts 
were away, out beyond the little 
room, over the dull grey sea. A 
tear fell on the boy’s face, and he 
looked up surprised into Kate’s. 

“What are you crying about?” 
he asked, softly. Kate smiled 
down at him. 
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“Why, because I am silly, Joe, 
I suppose.” 

There came a little silence, and 
then the child, gathering himself 
closer to her, whispered— 

“Ts it because you’re afraid of 
the dark, Kate? D’you know,” he 
went on with a burst of confidence, 
“it’s so awful dark alone down 
there before dad comes home? Mrs. 
Johns says ’tis silly, but I is awful 
afraid, d’you know?” 

Kate put her arms round the 
boy, and laid her cheek against 
the rough black head. 

“But you never are alone really, 
Joe,” she said, gently, “so you 
needn’t be afraid, my son. Don’t 
you know God sends his beautiful 
angels to come and take care of 
children when they’re good? so 
you just say your prayers and you 
need never be afraid.” 

“ What’s angels like?” asked Joe. 

“ Well, we don’t know that,” said 
Kate, “ but they take care of us.” 

“They’s got great wings, hasn’t 
they ?” asked Joe again. 

“They say so,” answered Kate, 
evasively. 

“Was they ever birds, d’you 
think?” asked the child, eagerly. 

“No,” said Kate; “more likely 
they were good people once.” 

Joe’s face fell. “Who made 
’em ?” he asked, indifferently. 

“Why, God,” said Kate; “you 
know, Joe, He made everything.” 

“How did He do it?’ pursued 
the child. 

“We don’t know that,” 
Kate, “ we only know He did.” 

“TI guess,” said Joe, with a little 
laugh, “He didn’t make ’em all 
at once, but stuck the feathers in 
after!” 

Once or twice when Joe Hoyte 
came he found the old people alone. 
The mother saw his eyes looking 
round the room, and answered their 
question. 

“Kate’s out again; it troubies 
me so she goes out these nights.” 
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“ Where does she go?” asked the 
man. 

The mother told him, and added 
her anxiety lest any harm should 
befall the girl. He said gruffly, 
“If she found any comfort in it 
they might let her be,—’twould be 
all right ;” and the father added— 

“ Ay, ay, let her be; there’s none 
in Pentock ’ud harm Kate.” 

After that the old woman noticed 
that Joe never came when the 
nights were rough. 

Often through the driving rain 
he watched the girl as he stood in 
the shadow of a rock, beating her 
way along, and he would follow 
her silently, his heart growing 
heavy as he saw the sad face pass 
by. Once she came upon him sud- 
denly; the night was so dark he 
had not seen her turn. She started 
back; but when he spoke, she came 
forward again, and they walked 
home together. 


“Why did you come out here?” 
asked Kate, rather sharply, after a 
long time of silence. 

“ Because,” said the man, slowly, 
“T couldn’t rest at home and you 


out here this weather. If you only 
guessed a bit how many there is as 
cares for you,” he went on, “ you'd 
maybe feel happier and not take 
on so.” 

“Tt’s no use, Joe,” she said, gent- 
ly; “I do all I can, and I thank 
you, but I'd rather you didn’t come 
out here again.” 

He said nothing, but saw her 
safely to the cottage door; and 
never again in her wanderings did 
she meet with him on the Point. 

Winter set in with its cruel storms, 
and Kate was more than usually 
restless and unhappy. She talked 
to her young lady about it, and then 
felt comforted for a little while; but 
the terrible nights, when the wind 
howled and shrieked, beat her down 
again. When she heard it rising 
as the afternoon grew late, a cold 
feeling of terror crept over her. -It 
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was in vain that she found more 
for her hands to do,—the nights- 
would come and bring with them 
the same old misery: For two days- 
there had been a lull, and Kate was- 
feeling stronger, when once agaim 
the wind began to rise. 

“ You'll never be going out again, 
Kate,” pleaded her mother. The 
girl paused on the threshold, and 
came back again; a little later the 
parents went to bed. Kate drew 
away the curtain from the window. 
The sky was clear, and the moon 
had just risen, though the wind 
was rising, and a heavy bank of 
clouds was driving along near the 
horizon. She lay down and tried 
to rest, but the wind seemed to 
have a voice that night, a voice 
that called and called her, and 
wailed as it died away. Anything 
was better than lying there cold 
and shaking, Kate thought. She 
rose, and dressing herself hastily, 
once more stole out of the house; 
and her feet, almost without her 
will, took her down the old familiar 
way they had trodden so often of 
late. The wind went by her with a 
shriek as she walked along, tearing 
at her heavy dress. She had tied a 
thick handkerchief over her head, 
but as she neared the end of the 
Point, a heavy squall of rain wetted 
it through and through, and made 
land and sea dark and awful. The 
wind, too, seemed to have risen since 
she left the side of the promontory 
and neared the extreme end. 

It was too dark to move safely 
now over the broken rocks, so she 
crouched down and waited till the 
moon should free herself once more 
from the heavy driving clouds. 
They grew thinner: the veil seemed 
almost transparent now, catching a 
little of the shining light behind 
it, then once more she swept clear 
from its edge into the sky. And 
the waters caught the gleam and 
were touched here ‘and there with 
the light. But what was that dark 
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blot upon them? No rock could 
stand out so dark and large as that 
against the sky. Kate sprang to 
her feet with a scream. It was a 
vessel, struck on the rocks, and she 
saw the white foam flying over 
it as the waves burst up against 
its side. It must be a stranger, 
who, not knowing the danger, had 
got caught and landlocked in the 
treacherous bay. The sky was 
clear now. Kate rushed on to the 
nearest point shading her eyes with 
her hand. There were men on 
board,—she saw them running about 
the deck. What could she do? 
they were but a little way from 
shore, but the sea between was so 
fretted and seamed with rocks, 
what hope was there of getting a 
boat out to them? She shouted 
again and again, but the wind tear- 
ing by her carried her voice away. 
She must get back to Pentock as 


fast as she might for help. She 
was turning to climb again the 
rocks she had clambered down, 
when she saw a sight that filled 


her with new terror. They were 
letting down a boat, and the men 
were hurrying into it. 

“© God,” she cried, “I shall 
be too late! they'll never know the 
creek, and they’re dead men if they 
try to round the Point.” She stood 
scarcely breathing as she watched 
the boat fill and leave the vessel’s 
side, its prow turned towards the 
sunken rocks and fearful death. 
With despairing force she shrieked 
again; but what strength had her 
voice against these terrible monsters 
that howled and roared around her 
as though eager for their prey? She 
sank on her knees in despair—* God! 
God!” she cried: the terror of what 
she should see robbed her of all 
power to pray. What was it that 
made her leap to her feet and once 
more, half climbing, half falling, 
make her way still nearer to the 
dark cruel water? The boat had 
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neared in shore a little, and if she 
could only hold her own in the sea, 
she believed she would reach them 
in time, before they were on those 
hidden rocks beyond the Point, 
The sea had not had time as yet 
to be more than an angry one. She 
had swum once before when it was 
almost as bad. Anyhow she could 
but try. 

She was near the edge now, 
under the lee of a great black rock, 
She hastily tore off her boots, then 
the heavy dress, and stood out, 
bareheaded, on the edge in the 
clear moonlight to take the plunge. 
A man running heavily along the 
Point saw her clearly in that mo- 
ment as the slight girl’s form stood 
poised against the sky. 

A wave dashed over her. Ah, 
how the frail body shrank from 
its cold bitter touch! She could 
not do it; the chance was so 
slight, the peril so fearful; and to 
die alone—so utterly alone—she 
had not strength. She wavered, 
and was moving back when a 
thought came to her that sent the 
light back to her eye and courage 
to her heart. These poor souls 
toiling on to certain death,—were 
there no hearts at home like hers 
to be emptied and broken? If it 
had been Dick in that boat—— 
She rushed to the edge; if she did 
it there was no time to waste: a 
heavy wave rolled by, and with 
an unspoken prayer for help, she 
slipped into the water. . 

She never remembered very well 
what followed,—a vague recollec- 
tion of a shout behind her and 
then the sound of a heavy plunge 
came back to her afterwards. Then 
she needed all the strength of body 
and thought to beat her way 
through those cruel waters. She 
bore up bravely at first. With bold 
strong strokes she cleared the 
heavy waves, but it was impos- 
sible to bear it long. Heavens! 
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how the waves rose up before her, 
and hissed, as they curled over and 
thundered along! She never knew 
how she passed them ; in after-times 
it seemed as though again and 
again they bore her down. But she 
was nearing the point at which the 
boat must pass: if the moon would 
not hide herself for one brief mo- 
ment more, if the terrible darkness 
did not come—one last effort, one 
cry, and they were safe. She heard 
their voices as the black boat loom- 
ed over her,—heard them, and 
shouted with what feeble strength 
remained — “Steer for the creek, 
inshore, not the Point.” Then 
in the darkness that was comin 
over her eyes, through the choking 
waves that sucked her down, a 
strong arm was held out and caught 
her. She was pulled into the boat, 
and half dead as she was, she knew 
before the darkness quite closed 
over her, that she was in the arms 
of her lover,—that it was Dick him- 
self, come back as it were from 
another world, who wrapped the 
heavy coat around her and held 
her in his arms, 


Need the happy home-coming, 
the tears of joy, be told? 

My story is over now. The 
storm was past; they were in the 
haven; and the shipwreck that had 
threatened heart and life had borne 
blessed fruit at last. 

There are only a few more words 
to say. 

As the cold grey morning broke 
after that fearful night, what bur- 
den was this the waves bore and 
laid down upon the sand in the 
creek — laid tenderly down with 
little whisperings, and then shrank 
back across the sand like guilty 
things? God rest you, brave, true 
heart! you died nobly, Joe. Lizzie 
was right: you were a good man— 
a good man through all your fierce 
temptations, And she whom you 


died to save understands you at 
laste The loved hands held your 
cold ones; she laid her lips to 
yours, and once more came the 
words—“I thank you, Joe Hoyte,” 
—whispered this time in love and 
tears. There is a grave in Pentock 
that never wants a flower,—a heart 
in Pentock that never grows forget- 
ful: God rest you, faithful heart! 

And little Joe lives with Lizzie. 
They are learning together how to 
be good. Love is teaching her the 
right way, and she is teaching him 
—love that turns even feebleness 
to strength, and as it grows makes 
pure its dwelling in the weakest 
heart. No more fear for Lizzie now, 
she is in good keeping; and the 
years, as they go by, will bring only 
strength and healing with them. 

Kate and Dick were married 
when April came round again, and 
the grass and flowers were spring- 
ing up to their new life. All Pen- 
tock was there in the grey stone 
church—from the parson with his 
white head bent over his book, to 
Lizzie and little Joe by the door. 
Though all Dick had toiled for was 
gone down with the fated vessel, yet 
he was there, loving and strong; 
and as he took Kate’s hands in his 
and looked into her face, so full of 
love and happiness, no one doubted 
—and Richard Mitchell least of all 
—that life’s path would be easier 
for both if they travelled it side by 
side together. 

So I think of the Pentock folk, 
now that time has gone by, gathered 
together there in the little church 
in loving sympathy to rejoice with 
the group standing together at the 
end. But last, I like to think of 
our young lady as she knelt there 
—a ray of sunlight falling on her, 
her hands clasped tightly together, 
and a quiet happy light in the face 
that told one her heart was the 
home of that peace that passes our. 
poor understanding. 
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MARTRkN’S HORACE. 


Homer and Horace are, to edu- 
cated Englishmen who make no 
pretension to Greek and Latin 
scholarship, the two great represen- 
tatives of what we call the Classics, 
Virgil, though he still retains the 
affections of our neighbours the 
French, has of late years lost some- 
what of his popularity in England. 
In the first place, he is by no means 
such a universal text-book as he 
used to be, in almost every form, 
in our public schools, and therefore 
not recognised by so many of us in 
after-life as an old acquaintance. 
Then, again, the roll of his har- 
monious numbers is seldom now 
heard in the House of Commons; 
the public-school men on its benches 
are getting comparatively few and 
far between, and the appeal of a 
happy quotation is no longer made 
to an appreciative audience. Po- 
litical life moves too fast to stop 
by the way to gather the flowers 
of poetry, Latin or English; blue- 
books and statistics have taken 
its place. A passage from Virgil 
would be, to the minds of some 
modern honourable members, al- 
most as much an obstruction as a 
motion for adjournment from an 
Irish irreconcilable. And Virgil 
seems for the present to have lost, 
with his place in the Commons’ 
debates, his old precedence in. the 
public heart and memory. 

But Homer and Horace still hold 
their own. It is not difficult to see 
why. Wholly removed from each 
other as they are,—separated by 
even a wider interval in spirit than 
in date,—they have still one claim 
in common. Both have the notes 
of catholicity : Homer for the grand, 
antique, heroic type of human life; 
Horace for the mundane, modern, 


and practical. With this distinc- 
tion, the old catholic definition 
may be applied, without profane 
travesty, to both: they include for 
us all human life and experience— 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus. Their pictures of human- 
ity and their maxims of conduct are 
not the outcome of individual mind 
so much as of the general spirit of 
two distinct ages of man, of which 
they are the representatives in the 
world of letters. It is hardly too 
much to say that the germ of all 
heroic poetry and legend is to be 
found in Homer; and though, as a 
mere lyric poet, Horace was per- 
haps little more than a happy imi- 
tator of the Greek originals whom 
he has survived, it is certain that 
as the poet of social life he holds a 
rank in which he has no peers, and 
has supplied both text and moral 
to a crowd of modern poets who 
have willingly acknowledged their 
obligations. So it comes to pass 
that many an Englishman whose 
education has been chiefly on “the 
modern side” (to use a public-school 
term) will honestly confess that he 
knows of the Greek dramatists or 
the Latin historians little more 
than their names; while he will be 
ashamed not to have made (or at 
least to confess that he has not 
made) some slight acquaintance 
with Horace and Homer, though 
it be only in a translation. 

The difficulty of translating the 
poetry of one language into the 
poetry of another is confessed to 
be wellnigh insuperable. The un- 
dertaking has been defined, with 
some justice, as an “attempt to 
translate the untranslatable.” Some 
of those best qualified to judge 
have held that the English reader 
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will obtain a juster idea of the 
beauties and peculiarities of a 
Greek or ‘Latin poet through the 
medium of a version into what 
may be called poetical and rhyth- 
mical prose. Such a version will 
undoubtedly be more faithful; but 
ordinary readers will find it un- 
attractive and tedious. Macpher- 
son’s ‘Ossian’ is the only prose 
claiming to represent poetry that 
ever made for itself a popular re- 
putation; and its popularity was 
very fictitious and short-lived. 

Mr. Conington, in the préface to 
his translation of Horace’s Odes, 
has professed himself “convinced 
that a really successful translator 
must himself be ‘an original poet;” 
a dictum with which, with all re- 
spect for such an authority, we 
cannot honestly concur. A trans- 
lator must have a poet’s taste, a 
poet’s musical ear, a poet’s nice 
appreciation of words and phrases: 
but it seems by no means necessary 
that he shall have what is the 
most essential endowment of the 
original poet—“the maker”—his 
power of creation. He who would 
translate Greek or Roman poetry 
so as to satisfy an English taste 
and ear, must be thoroughly well- 
read in our best English poets, and 
have their vocabulary at his perfect 
command ; he must possess a schol- 
ar’s critical judgment and a refined 
taste: but it is not required of him 
to have written, or to think him- 
self qualified to write, an original 
poem. We are not even sure that 
such power, if he had it, might not 
occasionally be a hindrance rather 
than a help in his special work: 
there would be a risk of his for- 
getting his author in himself. Was 
it not very much the case with 
Pope and with Dryden? It may 
be too much to’ say they would 
have been better translators if they 
had possessed less of the poet’s 
creative genius; but at least it 
must be confessed that in their 


finest passages we are really read- 
ing Dryden and Pope, not Homer 
or Virgil. Take the case of these 
Odes of Horace: there is scarcely 
a grander passage to be found in 
the whole range of poetry than the 
three concluding stanzas of Dry- 
den’s paraphrase (too little remem- 
bered) of the Twenty-ninth Ode of 
the First Book; but it cannot be 
called a translation of Horace. It 
is something far finer, but it is 
not that. Had the lamented Ox- 
ford professor carried out his own 
principle into practice, we should 
have had neither his Virgil nor his 
Horace, and this would have been 
a great literary loss. We venture 
to think that probably these ver- 
sions were all the better because 
he had never himself aspired to 
original composition. 

Sir Theodore Martin fully admits 
that the translator of Horace pro- 
poses to himself no easy task, but 
he contends that “its very diffi- 
culty makes it attractive.” Un- 
doubtedly it is so; the mental exer- 
cise is severe, but grateful. It is 
like those severe bodily exercises 
which have a charm for all healthy 
and vigorous natures, and above all, 
for Englishmen. Hunting would 
be no great pleasure unless there 
were some stiff fences; and a moun- 
tain-peak that an ordinary pedes- 
trian can climb has no attractions 
for the Alpine Club. On the same 
principle, a poet, and even a diffi- 
cult poet, tempts into the field 
more translators than the prose 
author who can be “done into 
English,” apparently at least, so 
easily. Thus it is, perhaps, that 
Horace has been so often attempt- 
ed, because in some respects he is 
the most difficult of all. ' Bishop 
Sanderson used to say that “the 
repetition of one of the Odes of 
Horace was to him such music as 
a lesson on the viol was to others, 
when they played it to themselves 
or their friends.” And this subtle 
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charm evaporates in translation, as 
all translators will confess — the 
best the most readily. Let us hear 
what Sir Theodore himself says as 
to the principles which have guided 
him in translation :— 


‘* Where so much of a writer’s charm 
lies, as with Horace, in exquisite apt- 
ness of language, and inastyle perfect 
for fulness of suggestion, combined 
with brevity and grace, the task of 
indicating his characteristics in trans- 
lation demands the most liberal allow- 
ance from the reader. ‘The lyrical 
poems of Horace,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
‘never can be perfectly translated, so 
much of the excellence is in the num- 
bers and expression,’—a remark true 
of all fine poetry, which can never be 
‘dislimbed ’ and put together again in 
another language without injury more 
or less serious. The present writer 
had ne pet theory of translation to 
illustrate. His sole aim has been to 
convey to the mind of an English 
reader the impression, as nearly as 
may be, which the originals produce 
upon his own. The difficulties of such 
a task are endless. ‘It is impossible,’ 
says Shelley, himself one of the most 
successful of translators, ‘to represent 
in another language the melody of 
the versification; even the volatile 
strength and delicacy of the ideas 
escape in the crucible of translation, 
and the reader is surprised to find a 
caput mortuum.’ True in the case even 
of languages which bear an affinity to 
our own, this is especially true where 
Greek or Latin poetry is concerned. 
The tone must be sufficiently modern 
to make the poems tolerable as Eng- 
lish poems, and yet sufficiently clas- 
sical to be characteristic, and such as 
the scholar will recognise as true. No 
competent translator will satisfy him- 
self; still less can he expect to satisfy 
others. ... To be as literal and 
close as the difference between the 
languages would admit, has been the 
aim throughout. But there are oc- 
casions, as every scholar knows, where 
to be faithful to the letter is to be 
most unfaithful to the spirit of an 
author; and where to be close is to be 
hopelessly prosaic. Phrases, nay, sin- 
gle words, and names, rich in associ- 
ations, and full of poetical sugges- 
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tiveness in one language, are bald, if 
not absolutely without significance, 
in another. Besides, even under the 
most skilful hands, a thought or sen- 
timent must at times be expanded or 
condensed to meet the necessity of the 
stanza. The triumph of the translator 
is, where this is effected without losing 
any of the significance, or clashin 
with the pervading sentiment, of the 
original.” 

The reader is thus told what he 
may fairly expect, and what he 
must not expect; and, under the 
conditions laid down, we venture 
to say he will not find himself dis- 
appointed. There is no struggle after 
a literal version; there is no attempt 
to imitate the Horatian metres, of 
which we really understand little 
more than the formal shape and 
rules, and whose true rhythmical 
cadences we can never know until 
we can call up some one to read them 
to us as they were read to Maecenas 
or Augustus. But we have, per- 
haps, as near an approach as can 
be made—the nearest, in our judg- 
ment, that has yet been made—to 
a complete presentation of the great 
social poet of Rome in such a form 
as may enable the reader who can- 
not enjoy him in the original to 
appreciate him as reflected in this 
copy. We say advisedly, the near- 
est complete result; because the 
translator whose volumes—in type 
and paper that would have satisfied 
the taste of Horace himself—lie 
now before us would probably be 
the first to confess that individual 
odes, and individual passages here 
and there from the Satires, have 
been already so happily rendered 
as to leave little room for a new 
version. These eclectic translations 
of favourite “bits” are not so dif_i- 
cult, and are the result sometimes 
of a-happy inspiration; but to 
carry out the process through the 
whole of an author’s works, and to 
bring the same taste and pains to 
bear alike on the tempting and un- 
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tempting passages, shows workman- 
ship of a much higher order. 

Not the least charming portion 
of the work is the “Life” of the 
poet, which takes up the greater 
part of the first volume. Horace 
is there made, as far as possible, 
his own biographer; and he is, 
within the compass of the few 
thousand lines which are all that 
he has left us,—and all, so far as 
we know, that he ever wrote,— 
almost as garrulous as Montaigne. 
Like that delightful Frenchman, 
the account he gives of him- 
self is very little tinged with self- 
flattery: one sometimes doubts 
whether there was not, in both 
cases, a fancy for making the most 
of their own private weaknesses. 
Did they possibly fancy that such 
confessions would make them more 
“interesting”? Such an idea is 
sometimes ascribed to the more 
“interesting” sex ; but there was a 


good deal of femininity both about 


Horace and Montaigne. Or was 
it the desire to show that they 
were great men in spite of all these 
weaknesses? Or was it the mere 
love of talking about themselves? 
which is, alas! the besetting sin 
of so many of us, and would be 
openly indulged if we could be as 
sure of an appreciative audience as 
were these two pleasant writers. 
Be this as it may, we moderns 
feel much obliged to them both: 
we like to know what they thought 
of themselves, and have no reason 
in either case to suppose they were 
very far wrong. If they are not 
blind to their own good qualities, 
they are by no means reticent as 
to their own defects. The bio- 
graphical record which may be 
patched together out of their own 
writings, in spite of a tantalising 
hiatus here and there, is probably 
to the full as truthful as any that 
we should have had from the hand 
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of a literary friend, if biography 
had been as terribly active in their 
days as it is now. 

Horatius Flaccus—he calls him- 
self indifferently by either of the 
two names, but would have been 
puzzled to have heard himself ad- 
dressed under our villanous con- 
traction as “ Horace’—was born, 
as he tells us, on his father’s little 
estate at Venusia, now Venosa, in 
the mountainous district which 
formed the border-land between 
Apulia and Lucania. His father 
had been a slave, had received or 
bought his freedom, and had made 
some money as a collector of taxes. 
But he was one of those wise and 
unselfish fathers who struggle to 
give their sons a higher education 
than their own. The son’s grati- 
tude has in return immortalised 
the humble Venusian farmer. This 
is how he speaks of him, in his own 
prosperous days, when that educa- 
tion had opened the way for him 
into a position and society far above 
his lowly birth. The passage oc- 
curs in a letter to his noble friend 
and patron Mecenas, and may serve 
as a fair sample of the translator’s 
success in rendering his author’s 
epistolary style—which Horace him- 
self characterises as little more than 
rhythmical prose :— 


“Yet if some trivial faults, and these but 
few, 

My nature, else not much amiss, imbue 

(Just as you wish away, yet scarcely 
blame, 

A mole or two upon a comely frame), 

If no man may arraign me of the vice 

Of lewdness, meanness, nor of avarice; 

If pure and innocent I live, and dear 

To those I love (self-praise is venial here), 

All this I owe my father, who, though poor, 

Lord of some few lean acres, and no more, 

Was loath to send me to the village school, 

Whereto the sons of men of mark and 
rule,— 

Centurions, and the like,—were wont to 
swarm, 

With slate and satchel on sinister arm, 

And the poor dole of scanty pence to pay 

The starveling teacher on the quarter-day ; 
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But boldly took me, when a boy, to Rome, 

There to be taught all arts that grace the 
home . 

Of knight and senator. To see my dress, 

And slaves attending, you'd have thought, 
no less 

Than patrimonial fortunes old and great 

Had furnished forth the charges of my 
state. 

When with my tutors, he would still be by, 

Nor ever let me wander from his eye; 

And, in a word, he kept me chaste (and 
this 

Is virtue’s crown) from all that was amiss, 

Nor such in act alone, but in repute, 

Till even scandal’s tattling voice was mute. 

No dread had he that men might taunt or 

jeer, 

Should I, some future day, as auctioneer, 

Or, like himself, as tax-collector, seek, 

With petty fees my humble means to eke. 

Nor should I then have murmured. Now I 
know, 

More earnest thanks and loftier praise I 
owe. 

Reason must fail me, ere I cease to own 

With pride, that I have such a father 
known; 

Nor shall I stoop my birth to vindicate, 

By charging, like the herd, the wrong on 
Fate, 

That I was not of noble lineage sprung: 

Far other creed inspires my heart and 
tongue. 

For now should nature bid all living men 

Retrace their years, and live them o’er 
again, 

Each culling, as his inclination bent, 

His parents for himself, with mine con- 
tent, 

I would not choose who men endow as 
great 

With the insignia and seats of state; 

And, though I seemed insane to vulgar 
eyes, 

Thou wouldst perchance esteem me truly 
wise.” 


The translator has quoted, happily 
enough, in illustration of the Ro- 
man poet’s grateful tribute to his 
father’s teaching and example, the 
very similar feeling expressed by 
Burns, who resembled Horace in 
his plebeian origin, but in very little 
else :— 


“*My father was a farmer upon the Carrick 
border, 

And carefully he bred me up in decency and 
order; 
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He bade me act a manly part, though I had 
ne’er a farthing, 

For without an honest manly heart no man 
was worth regarding.”’ 


He also compares the following 
passage from Carlyle’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences ’ :— 


‘*Ought I not to rejoice that God 
was pleased to give me such a father; 
that from earliest years I had the ex- 
ample of a real man of God’s own 
making continually before me? Let 
me learn of him. Let me write my 
books, as he built his houses, and walk 
as blamelessly through this shadow- 
world; if God so will, to rejoin him 
at last.”—Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 15. 


In perhaps the majority of cases, 
men who have risen to literary emi- 
nence have owed their natural gifts 
and their early training chiefly to 
their mothers. The translator re- 
marks that Horace nowhere speaks 
of his mother at all; and is inclined 
to gather from this silence, as other 
biographers have supposed, that she 
died while he was very young. It may 
be so; but the life and character of 
a Roman matron was generally—of 
course with some well known excep- 
tions—so entirely negative, that 
there appears no valid ground for 
concluding anything from her son’s 
reticence but that she was a very 
respectable woman, who “stayed at 
home and spun wool,” as. was held 
to be a Roman housewife’s duty. — 

Sir Theodore remarks that Ho- 
race, “like Burns and Beranger,” 
was proud of his plebeian origin ; 
and he points out as a proof of it 
that “he was at pains on more 
occasions than one to call attention 
to the fact of his humble birth.” 
This is quite true; but we do not 
draw the same inference as to the 
poet’s own feeling on the question. 
We do not much believe in any 
man’s being proud of obscure birth. 
It is something not to be ashamed 
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of it. A man who has risen from 
the ranks may be conscious that he 
owes everything to his own merits, 
and therefore, in a certain sense, may 
be proud of himself ; but obscurity of 
birth is in itself a disadvantage, and 
therefore can be nothing to be proud 
of. A man may be “too proud to 
care from whence he came;” and 
this may be allowed to have been 
Horace’s feeling. Hehad too much 
real nobility to feel or show any- 
thing but high respect for the 
father to whom he owed it that 
he was what he was. But, to our 
fancy, this pertinacity in parading 
on all occasions the fact of his ser- 
vile origin leads one rather to sus- 
pect, on the part of the poet, an 
uneasy consciousness of the weak 
joint in his social armour. His 
true friends were too fond of the 
genial companion and open-hearted 
man, to care much who his father 
was. Mecenas—“ sprung from an- 
cestral kings”—sat too high to 
care much for the pedigree of those 
whom he admitted to his circle for 
their literary or social qualities. 
The Cesar cared no more to ask 
such questions about the pleasant 
little man, who amused him so 
much with his lyrics and his con- 


versation, than the Prince Regent . 


would have cared to inquire into the 
family history of Captain Charles 
Morris—the Horace of his own day. 
But there were a set of meaner people 
—at least of meaner minds—who 
knew all about it, and took care 
that other people should know it, 
and that Horace should hear of it. 
He met the sneer or the taunt in 
perhaps the only way a sensible 
man can meet it,—by unreservedly 
referring to it himself, Read the 
well-known passage in the Sixth 
Satire— 
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**Nunc redeo ad me, libertino patre natum, 
Quem rodunt omnes libertino patre natum”— 


‘Now to myself, the freed-man’s son, 
come I, 

Whom all the mob of gaping fools decry, 

Because, forsooth, I am a freed-man’s 


son.” 
The very repetition of the words 
which he thus throws back in the 
teeth of his detractors, seems to 


show that their teeth had made a 


mark, though he was determined 
not to wince at it. 

His schoolmaster, Orbilius, he has 
handed down to memory in a some- 
what different spirit, as a man “ of 
many stripes”—plagosus Orbilius, 
Under his stern discipline he read 
Homer, who was the text-book of 
the young Romans, as he is of our 
modern public-school boys. We 
find Horace prophesying—half in 
jest, perhaps with an inward pre- 
science of the lasting fame of his 
verse—that his own writings would 
also become a regular school-book, 
and be duly impressed upon young 
Rome by the Orbilius of a new gen- 
eration. But he could hardly have 
foreseen how soon that day of 
questionable glory would arise. 
In Juvenal’s days, scarcely a cen- 
tury later, Horace had already be- 
come a school-classic. 

From Rome young Horace, “ the 
famous freshman from Venusia ”— 
as Mr. Trevelyan calls him in his 
very amusing burlesque,*—duly 
proceeded to Athens, the university 
of the world— 

“There in the groves of Academe to sound 

The way to truth, if so she might be found.” 
At Athens he met with young 
men of the best Roman families 
—Cicero’s younger brother among 
them; and there he himself was 
found by Brutus, who, while walk- 
ing through the lectures of the 
schools, was quietly picking out 





* ‘Horace at Athens.’ 
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romising young officers for the 
epublican army, which, after the 
assassination of Cesar, he was 
gradually forming. Horace was 
only twenty-two when Brutus 
offered him the command of a 
legion—some 6000 men; an un- 
usually responsible position for one 
so young, and who, so far as we 
know, had seen no previous mili- 
tary service. Under Brutus and 
Cassius he served in Asia Minor, 
and was present when they and 
their cause fell on the fatal day of 
Philippi. How he bore himself as 
an officer and soldier is not perhaps 
quite so clear as his present trans- 
lator, and others of his enthusiastic 
admirers, would have us think. No 
doubt he says of himself— 


“In war, as also here at home, 
I stood well with the foremost men at 
Rome.” 


But his military reputation seems 
at least to have been the subject of 
sneering remarks from his enemies. 
He refers to it in the epistle to 
Mecenas, which has been already 
quoted :— 


**My sin at present is that I have won 

Thy trust, Meeeenas; once in this it lay, 
That o’er a Roman legion I bore sway 

As Tribune—surely faults most opposite.” 


Very possibly the feeling in the 
first case, as in the second, was 
simple jealousy. He takes up the 
jest against himself, by way of cut- 
ting the ground from his slanderers’ 
feet, in a well-known passage in the 
Ode addressed to one of his old 
comrades in arms, Pompeius Varus 
(Ode ii. 7):— 
“ Dear comrade in the days when thou and I 
With Brutus took the field, his perils bore, 


Who hath restored thee, freely as of yore, 
To thy home gods, and loved Italian sky, 


Pompey, who wert the first my heart to 


With whom full oft I've sped the lingering 
day, 
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Quaffing bright wine, as in our tents we 


lay, 
With Syrian spikenard on our glistening 
hair; 


With thee I shared Philippi’s headlong 
flight, 
My shield behind me left, which was not 
well, 
When all that brave array was broke, and 
fell ; 
In the vile dust full many a towering 
wight. 


But me, poor trembler, swift Mercurius 
bore, 
Wrapped in a cloud, through all the hos- 
tile din, 
Whilst war’s tumultuous eddies, closing 
in, 
Swept thee away into the strife once more.” 


Of course this’is not to be pressed 
literally ; but no doubt it was what 
ill-natured people said, and Horace 
thought this was the best way to 
answer them. He was not bound 
to stand and die where he fought, 
if the day was hopelessly lost. The 
world would have missed some 
charming things if he had; and 
we can well forgive our poet if he 
was not every inch a hero. Even 
Sir Theodore Martin admits that 
“fighting was not Horace’s voca- 
tion;” and without such a voca- 
tion, heroes in war, we take it, are 
seldom made. He never handled 
shield or sword after Philippi. But 
in all his after-life his republican 
instincts never changed, and the lost 
cause lay always near his heart. 

He had made friends, too—he 
was sure to make friends under any 
circumstances—amongst the young 
men of birth who served with him 
in the Republican army. Besides 
Varus, to whom he addressed the 
ode just quoted, and Septimius, of 
the ode immediately preceding, he 
had certainly been brought into in- 
timate relations with Sextus Pom- 
peius, the son of “the great” Pom- 
pey, as we call him.. It seems 
almost certain that to him was 
addressed by the poet the guarded 
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warning contained in the Fourteenth 
Ode of his First Book, to which Sir 
Theodore Martin, following the cur- 
rent but wholly conjectural title, 
gives the heading, “To the Roman 
Republic.” Sextus was now striv- 
ing to rally round him the relics 
of the old Republican party, and 
the patriotic spirits who chafed 
under the despotism of Augustus. 
He had probably sounded his old 
comrade Horace; but Horace, though 
his heart went with his old friends 
and their cause, foresaw the utter 
futility of such an attempt, and 
deprecated the revival of civil strife 
and consequent bloodshed. Read 
in that light, the ode has a point 
and meaning far more intelligible 
than if it is supposed to apostro- 
phise the “ship of the state,” and 
to convey a mere general depreca- 
tion of civil war. The ode itself 
is an imitation of a Greek one by 
Alczus, of which a fragment has 
survived :— 


“O bark, fresh waves shall hurry thee, 
Yet once again, far out to sea; 
Beware, beware; and boldly seize 
The port, where thou mayst ride at ease! 
Dost thou not see, thy side is shorn 
Of all its oars, thy mainmast torn, 
And hear thy lanyards moan and shriek, 
And all thy straining timbers creak, 
Too frail to meet the surge around, 
Though plank to plank with cables bound? 
Thy sails are rent; nor gods hast thou 
When danger threats, to hear thy vow; 
Although thou art a Pontic pine, 
A woodland child of noble line, 
Vain, vain amid the tempest’s rage 
Such vaunted name and lineage! 
No trust hath fearful marinere 
In gilded prow; so thou beware! 
Unless it be thy doom to form 
The sport and pastime of the storm. 

O thou, that erewhile wert to me 
A heavy-sad anxiety, 
And now my dream, my passion art, 
The care that chiefly fills my heart, 
Oh, be advised, and shun the seas, 
That wash the shining Cyclades!” 


The poet has guarded his meaning 
sufficiently not to expose himself 
to the accusation of sympathising 
with the movement; but it would be 
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well enough understood at the time. 
The galley-side, “shorn of all its 
oars,” expresses graphically enough 
the state of a party all whose chiefs 
had fallen: the “ Pontic pine” of 
“vaunted name and lineage” ap- 
plies to nothing so well as to the 
son of the conqueror of Pontus. 
The loyal feeling of the poet to- 
wards his old companions in arms 
breaks out again in that bitter in- 
vective in the Fourth Epode, which 
is generally considered to have been 
aimed at Menas, the freed-man of 
Pompey, and one of the lieutenants 
of his son Sextus, who, after going 
over to Augustus with a portion of 
the fleet, returned to the service of 
Sextus, only to desert him a second 
time. So, when Horace says in one 
of his Satires (ii. 1, 77), that even 
“Envy’s self must confess” that 
he once lived with great men— 
cum magnis vixisse—he is no 
more thinking of Mecenas and 
Augustus than he was when he 
said that in war, as in peace, he had 
“stood well with the foremost men 
of Rome.” 

Horace returned to Rome, after 
the collapse of his party, to lead, 
for some two or three years, a life 
of retirement. His little family 
property had most likely been con- 
fiscated (like Virgil’s) to provide 
allotments of land for the soldiers 
of the successful faction. He com- 
oe of his poverty, and declares 

e took to verse-making in sheer 
despair. How he succeeded in 
making money (if he did make it) 
by writing satires, which were his 
earliest productions, is what he 
does not tell us. But by some 
means or other he bought himself 
a place in the questor’s office—a 
kind of under-clerkship of the 
Treasury; and, as his habits could 
be frugal when he chose, his life, 
spent amongst his few books and 
friends, was by no means an un- 
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happy one. The following passage, 
as graceful in this translation as in 
the original, may be taken as the 
honest expression of his feelings at 
the time :— 


“If only poverty keep from my door, 

Unlovely poverty, I ask no more; 

The ship I sail in may be large or small, 

*T will carry me, and that is all in all. 

Fair winds we may not have, nor swelling 
sails, 

Yet neither have we always adverse gales. 

In strength, in worth, in influence, powers of 
mind, 

In rank and fortune, though I come be- 
hind , 

The very foremost, many yet there be 

That in their turn come lagging after 
me.”’ 


Fortune soon smiled on the voung 
oet: if he had not made money, he 
ad at least made aname. Some 

one had doubtless shown some of his 
productions to Mecenas, who prob- 
ably expressed some curiosity to 
see him, as one of the young lions 
of the day—for the introduction 
does not seem to have been of 
Horace’s seeking. He was intro- 
duced to the great man by Virgil, 
his stanch and valued friend. 
Meecenas appears to have received 
the young republican with some 
coldness at first—possibly because 
of his known opinions. For nine 
months nothing seemed likely to 
come of the interview; .but sud- 
denly, after that long interval, when 
the poet must have thought him- 
self forgotten, Maecenas sent for 
him again, as he tells us, having 
heard no doubt what a thoroughly 
good fellow he was, in spite of a 
little twist on politics; and from 
that time forth Horace found him- 
self admitted into the sacred circle 
of the minister’s intimate friends. 
He was chosen to accompany him 
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on that “Journey to Brundusium” 
of which he has given such a pleas- 
ant account. It is pretty well 
known, from the various English 
versions of it, of which perhaps 
Cowper’s is one of the best. 

But we may give a passage from 
the translation before us to show 
how well Horace’s narrative style 
has been rendered. The travellers 
have taken the canal-boat from Ap- 
pii Forum to Terracina :— 


“Now ‘gan the night with gentle hand 
To fold in shadows all the land, 
And stars along the sky to scatter, 
When there arose a hideous clatter, 
Slaves slanging bargemen, bargemen slaves; 
‘Ho, haul up there! Hownow, ye knaves! 
Inside three hundred people stuff, 
Already there are quite-enough! ’ 
Collected were the fares at last, 
The mule that drew our barge made fast, 
But not till a good hour was gone. 
Sleep was not to be thought upon. 
The curséd gnats * were so provoking, 
The bull-frogs set up such a croaking: 
A bargeman too, a drunken lout, 
And passenger, sang turn about, 
In tones remarkable for strength, 
Their absent sweethearts, till at length 
The passenger began to doze; 
When up the stalwart bargeman rose, 
His fastenings from the stone unwound, 
And left the mule to graze around; 
Then down upon his back he lay, 
And snored in a terrific way. 

And now day broke, but still we note 
No signs of motion in the boat, 
Till out a hare-brained fellow sprang, 
And with a willow cudgel rang 
A rouser round the ribs and head 
Of mule and bargeman. Then we sped, 
But it was ten o'clock and more 
Before our party got on shore.” 

Sat. i. 5. 


Very soon after this Mecenas 
ade his friend a present of a little 
estate in the country, a few miles 
from Tivoli, and about thirty from 


Rome—that “Sabine farm” of 
which he often speaks so fondly. 
He had long wished for such pos- 


.session, he says; though we must 





* There is an amusing printer’s error in the volume’ itself—‘‘ guests” for 


** gnats.” 
on the whole, mosquitoes are worse. 


Guests are provoking at times, as the printer doubtless knew; but, 
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remember that the “ Hoc erat in 
votis” (Sat. ii. 6) was written after 
its acquisition, and may be only an 
effusion of grateful feeling towards 
the giver. Here is his own de- 


scription of the place :— 


“ Girdled by hills it lies, through which but 
one 

Small valley, rich in shade, is seen to run, 

Where on the right the morning sunbeams 


play, 
Whilst on the left they rest at close of day. 
You'd like the air. Wild cherry there, and 


sloe 

Purply and dark, in rich profusion grow, 

While oak and ilex bounteously afford 

Food for my herds, and shelter for their 
lord. 

‘How’s this?’ you'd say, could you behold 
the scene; 

‘Tarentum’s here, with all its wealth of 
green.’ 

We have a fountain, too, that well may 
claim 

To give the stream, whose source it is, a 
name; 

More cool, more clear, not Thracian Hebrus 
flows, 

Balm for head-pains, and for the stomach's 
woes.’’—Epist. i. 16. 


One likes to think, as Sir Theodore 
Martin is inclined to think, that 
the “fountain” here named is the 


“Fons Bandusie” to which he ad-* 


dresses that pretty ode (iii. 13). 
He really does seem to have enjoyed 
his little country-seat thoroughly. 
There is no mistaking the natural 
ring of the lines with which he 
opens the Eighteenth Ode of his 
Second Book :— 


“Within my dwelling you behold 
Nor ivory, nor roof of gold; 
There no Hymettian rafters weigh 
On columns from far Africa; 
Nor Attalus’ imperial chair 
Have I usurped, a spurious heir, 
Nor client dames of high degree 
Laconian purples spin for me; 
But a true heart and genial vein 
Of wit are mine, and rich men deign, 
Poor as I am, to seek my door. 
For nought beyond do I implore 
The gods, nor crave my potent friend 
A larger bounty to extend, 
With what he gave completely blest, 
My happy little Sabine nest." 


If we are to trust the poet him- 
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self, his wants were always few, and 
his tastes simple :-— 
** Let olives, endive, mallows light, 
Be all my fare; and health 
Give thou, Apollo, so I might 
Enjoy my present wealth! 
Give me but these, I ask no more, 
These, and a mind entire— 
An old age not unhonoured, nor 
Unsolaced by the lyre!” 


But it is not always quite safe to 
take a poet’s utterances, when he 
has donned his singing robe and 
garland, in their bare prosaic inter- 
pretation. ‘Mine be a cot beside 
the hill” was written, we believe, 
by one Samuel Rogers: only let us 
try to fancy the comfortable Lon- 
don banker realising his “ Wish,” 
and settling down in such a damp 
situation, with “Lucy singing at 
her wheel ” 


“Tn russet gown and apron blue.” 


But it would be as unfair to call 
upon a poet to make good his words 
on such subjects, as it was to con- 
vict Homer of intemperance because 
he sang the praises of the “good 
red wine.” 

We cannot feel quite so sure as 
his translator does that Horace 
really preferred a country life to 
the pleasures of Rome. He was 
a man so made for society that one 
cannot conceive his being long 
happy out of it. We do not know 
very much as to what country 
neighbours were like in those old 
days in Sabinum; but we can 
pretty well guess that they had not 
much of the refinement to which 
Horace had grown accustomed by 
mixing on easy terms with the best 
society of the capital. No doubt 
he thoroughly enjoyed the occa- 
sional change from the heat and 
dust and noise of Rome to the 
green banks and olive-groves and 
sparkling waters of Bandusia; and 
enjoyed also very much the occa- 
sional visits of his brother poet, the 
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handsome man of fashion, Tibullus, 
the busy lawyer Torquatus, and his 
pretty friend Tyndaris, and others 
of his gay friends from town, if 
they ever did go to visit him, as 
they were so often invited, at his 
“little place in the country.” But 
the poet was surely more than half 
aware himself that he was only 
playing—very prettily, we grant— 
at rural felicity. His farm-bailiff, 
Davus—whom we are probably safe 
in regarding as a real personage, 
and who, slave as he was in name, 
must have had a very easy time 
of it with such a kind and genial 
master—to whom he addresses 
one of his Epistles (i. 14), seems 
to have understood pretty well the 
real state of the question. Horace 
complains that the fellow was al- 
ways longing to be in town, while 
his master was never so happy as 
in. the country—according to his 
own account :— 


“He who of yore caroused from noon till 
night 

Now quits the table soon, and loves to 
dream 

And drowse upon the grass beside a stream, 

Nor blushes that of sport he took his fill ;— 

He'd blush, indeed, to be tomfooling still. 

In that calm spot, no evil eye askance 

Upon my simple comforts brings mischance, 

Nor does cold hate, with slanderous fang 
obscure, 

Its venom drop for my discomfiture. 

True, as I turn a sod or shift a stone, 

My neighbours langh,—no mighty harm, 
you'll own. 

You're dying to be with my slaves in 
town.”’ 


No doubt the neighbouring farmers 
did laugh, in good-humoured fashion, 
at the plump little gentleman who 
was thus laboriously getting up an 
appetite for his dinner. But let us 
hear what the poet puts into the 
mouth of Davus when he represents 
that worthy retainer as taking ad- 
vantage of the licence of the Satur- 
nalian holiday to tell his master a 
little plain truth :— 
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** At Rome you for the country sigh; 

When in the country, to the sky, 

You, flighty as the thistle’s down, 

Are always crying up the town. 

If no one asks you out to dine, 

Oh, then the pot-au-feu’s divine! 

You go out on compulsion only— 

’Tis so delightful to be lonely; 

And drinking bumpers is a bore 

You shrink from daily more and more. 

But only let Meecenas send 

Command for you to meet a friend; 

Although the message comes so late, 

The lamps are being lighted, straight, 

‘Where's my pomade? Look sharp!’ you 

shout— 

‘ Heavens! is there nobody about? 

Are you all deaf?’ and, storming high 

At all the household, off you fly.” 
—Sat. ii. 7. 


Even Sir Theodore, who tries 
hard to convince himself and his 
readers that all Horace’s raptures 
about the country are real, cannot 
help showing us honestly the other 
side of the picture here and there. 
When Horace, in his Epistle to 
Bullatius, asks his friend what he 
thought of the lovely scenery of 
the Isles of Greece—Chios, and 
Lesbos, and “Samos the beautiful” 
—and whether he preferred them, 
after all, to the banks of the Tiber 


-and the field of Mars,—he confesses 


that for his own part he prefers to 
stay in Rome and to admire the 
scenery of the Aigean, with which 
he was no doubt familiar, at a 
distance. To which his translator 
adds this note :— 


‘‘Horace had in his youth most 
probably seen them all; and as 
Charles Lamb preferred Fleet Street 
and the Strand to Skiddaw and all 
the glories of the Lake country, so 
he obviously thought the Campus 
Martius and the banks of the Tiber 
better than them all. . . . Solitude, 
fine scenery, and stormy seas are all 
very well, but they are hardly a suf- 
ficient reason for giving up all the 
"wry aay and companionship of a 

ome in the metropolis.” 


And we find what seems, to us at 
least, a truer estimate of Horace’s 
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tastes in the long and interesting 
note on the Sabine farm—a little 
essay in itself—which is here ap- 
pended to the Second Satire :-— 


‘‘He loved the country with the 
keen zest with which a town-man 
loves it, who retains a relish for 
simple pleasures, and an open eye 
for the beauty of hill and dale, and 
wood and river. Without the country 
to retreat to every now and then, 
Horace would have been an unhappy 
man and even more short-lived than 
he was. His farm amused, but it did 
not engross him. Rome, with its 
manifold interests and its circle of 
distinguished friends, was his real 
home. The Sabine farm was and 
could be no more than a pleasant 
loophole of retreat, where he might 
get into condition again after the hard 
living of the city, and livein the pure 
bracing air of the hills, secure from 
the prostrating breath of the sirocco 
(‘ plumbeus auster’) and the blighting 
airs of autumn (‘ Auctumnusque gravis 
Libitine questus acerbe’).” 


No: we are persuaded that if we 
want really to see “Horace at 
home,” we must look for him in 
his town quarters, and not in his 
country villa. There is an admir- 
able sketch of life in Rome in the 
fifth chapter of this biographical 
preface, the details of which are 
gathered from the cabinet pictures 
of it which the poet has inserted 
here and there in Odes, Satires, 
and Epistles; and we feel far more 
certain that these are true to life 
than even the sweet vignettes of 
Lucretilis and the Fountain of Ban- 
dusia :— 


“I walk alone, by mine own fancy led, 

Inquire the price of pot-herbs and of bread, 

The circus cross, to see its tricks and fun, 

The forum, too, at times, near set of sun; 

With other fools there do I stand and gape 

Round fortune-tellers’ stalls, thence home 
escape 

To a plain meal of pancakes, pulse, and 
peas; 

bas young boy-slaves attend on me with 

ese. 
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Upon a slab of snow-white marble stand 

A goblet and two beakers; near at hand, 

A common ewer, patera, and bowl! 

Campania’s potteries produced the whole. 

To sleep then I 

I keep my couch till ten, then walk 
awhile, 

Or having read or writ what may beguile 

A quiet after-hour, anoint my limbs 

With oil, not such as filthy Natta skims 

From lamps defrauded of their unctuous 


fare. 
And when the sunbeams, grown too hot to 
bear, 


Warn me to quit the field, and hand-ball 
play, . 

The bath takes all my weariness away. 

Then, having lightly dined, just to ap- 


pease 
The sense of emptiness, I take mine ease, 
Enjoying all home's simple luxury. 

This is the life of bard unclogged, like me, 
By stern ambition’s miserable weight." 


Once admitted to the intimacy of 
Mecenas, the introduction to Au- 
gustus followed naturally enough. 
Horace soon became an ardent ad- 
mirer of the great “ Emperor,” as 
we call him, and sang his praises 
vigorousiy. For this he has been 
severely censured, by Voltaire and 
others, as a time-server and a flat- 
terer, who sacrificed all the honest 
opinions and patriotic associations 
of his early years in order to win 
favour at Court. The defence put 
forward in the “Life” prefixed to 
this translation is able and com- 
plete. It is fairly argued that 
Horace was content at first to ac- 
knowledge in Augustus the repre- 
sentative of a firm government and 
settled order. In theory he would 
have preferred a republic; but a 
republic had become impossible for 
Rome. Cicero saw it; and, had he 
lived, would have taken much the 
same line that Horace did. Men are 
not traitors to a lost cause because 
they are content to recognise the de 
facto rulers. Many an honest Eng- 
lishman who was Jacobite in princi- 
ple and feeling became none the less 
a loyal subject to William of Orange ; 
and many a Frenchman, Republican 
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and Legitimist, thought they saw in 
the Second Empire a safe founda- 
tion of law and order for their 
country, who had only looked with 
detestation on the coup d’état which 
gave birth to it. No doubt, as the 
poet was brought into nearer rela- 
tions with Augustus, he was pleased 
and flattered by attentions from 
such a quarter. His panegyrics are 
certainly warm enough: but pane- 
gyric is the natural language which 
poets use toward sovereigns. The 
poetical literature of our own Geor- 
gian era abounds with loyal effu- 
sions which go far beyond the 
Roman poet in the language of 
adulation, while they have none of 
his grace. Horace felt strongly 
that imperialism was far better 
than anarchy. Such was the gen- 
eral feeling amongst the moderate 
spirits. Augustus had, as Sir 

heodore says, “established fresh 
claims on the gratitude of Rome by 
his firm, sagacious, and moderate 
policy, by the general prosperity 
which grew up under his admin- 
istration, by the success of his 
arms, by the great public works 
which enhanced the splendour and 
convenience of the capital, by the 
restoration of the laws, and by his 
zealous endeavour to stem the tide 
of immorality which had set in 
during the protracted disquietudes 
of the civil wars.” This is not too 
high praise: and there is no doubt 
that the sovereign was personally 
popular. When he was absent in 
Gaul for nearly two years, resettling 
the condition of that province after 
the defeat of Lollius, Rome felt and 
mourned the absence of its chief 
with a deeper sentiment than the 
national jealousy which insists on 
the visible presence of even a mod- 
erately popular ruler. The graceful 
language of the ode which the poet 
addresses to Augustus, in which he 
represents the whole people as 
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wearying for his return, need not 


_ be altogether set aside as though it 


were the conventional effusion of 
the Court laureate :— 


“ Oh, then, return! the pledge redeem, 
Thou gav’st the Senate, and once more 
Its light to all the land restore; 
For when thy face, like spring-tide’s 
gleam, 


Its brightness on the people sheds, 
Then glides the day more sweetly by, 
A brighter blue pervades the sky, 

The sun a richer radiance spreads. 


As on her boy the mother calls, 
Her boy, whom envious tempests keep 
Beyond the vexed Carpathian deep, 
From his dear home, till winter falls, 


And still with vow and prayer she cries, 
Still gazes on the winding shore, 
So yearns the country evermore 

For Ceesar, with fond, wistful eyes. 


For safe the herds range field and fen, 
Full-headed stand the shocks of grain, 
Our sailors sweep the peaceful main, 

And man can trust his fellow-men.” 


There seems at least to have been 
no desire on Horace’s part, as his 
present biographer observes, to make 
use of his favour with Augustus 
to advance his personal fortunes. 
Suetonius tells us that Augustus 
went so far as to offer him the ap- 
pointment of his private secretary, 
which the poet begged leave to 
decline on the ground of indifferent 
health; and he gives us a pretty 
letter, in which the Emperor hopes 
to retain the poet’s friendship in 
spite of this refusal. Such a 
post, unless it were purely nominal, 
would certainly not have suited 
Horace at all. It is impossible to 
imagine a man of his temperament 
sitting down half the day copying 
ministerial despatches and answer- 
ing importunate petitions. 

The intercourse between the poet 
and his patron Mecenas scems to 
have grown into a real friendship, 
and the tone in which Horace 
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speaks of him (and he is continually 
speaking of him or addressing him, 
in one form or another) is not so 
much that of gratitude or respect 
towards a munificent benefactor— 
’ still less of adulation—as of strong 
rsonal affection. Take the fol- 
owing passage from an ode which 
he addressed to the Minister when 
he was just recovering from one of 
those terrible attacks of fever and 
sleeplessness to which he was con- 
stitutionally subject :-— 


“Why wilt thou kill me with thy boding 
fears? 
Why, O Mecenas, why? 
Before thee lies a train of happy years: 
Yes, nor the gods nor I 
Could brook that thou shouldst first be laid 
in dust, 
Who art my stay, my glory, and my trust! 


Ah! if untimely Fate should snatch thee 
hence, 
Thee, of my soul a part, 
Why should I linger on with deadened sense, 
And ever-aching heart, 
A worthless fragment of a fallen shrine? 
No, no, one day shall see thy death and 
mine! 


Think not that I have sworn a bootless 
oath; 
Yes, we shall go, shall go, 
Hand linked in hand, whene’er thou leadest, 
both 
The last sad road below!” 


The poet was, on one point, an 


unconscious prophet. Muecenas, it 
is true, lived for seventeen years 
after this was written, but when he 
died his poet-friend followed him 
within a short few months. The 
biographer even thinks that from 
that day life became worthless to 
Horace. 


‘The Digentia lost its charm; he 
could not see its crystal waters for the 
shadows of Charon’s rueful stream. 
The prattle of his loved Bandusian 
spring could not wean his thoughts 
from the vision of his other self wan- 
dering unaccompanied along that ‘last 
sad road.’ We may fancy that Horace 
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was thenceforth little seen in his ac- 
customed haunts. He who had so- 
often soothed the sorrows of other be-- 
reaved hearts, answered with a wist- 
ful smile to the friendly consolations- 
of the many that loved him. His 
work was done. It was time to go 
away. Not all the skill of Orpheus 
could recall him whom he had lost. 
The welcome end came sharply and 
suddenly; and one day when the 
bleak November wind was whirlin 
down the oak-leaves on his well-lov 
brook, the servants of his Sabine farm 
heard that they should no more see 
the good, cheery master, whose pleas- 
ant smile and kindly word had so 
often made their labours light. There 
was many a sad heart, too, we may be 
sure, in Rome, when the wit who 
never wounded, the poet who ever 
charmed, the friend who never failed, 
was laid in a corner of the Esquiline, 
close to the tomb of his ‘dear knight 
Mecenas.’ He died on the 27th Nov- 
ember B.c. 8, the kindly, lonely man, 
leaving to Augustus what little he 
possessed. One would fain trust his 
own words were inscribed upon his 
tomb, as in the supreme hour the 
faith they expressed was of a surety 
strong within his heart,—Non oMNISs 
MORIAR.” 


The passage is in itself so beau- 
tiful that we could not resist ex- 
tracting it, and the idea so touching 
that one can hardly resist adopting 
it. Yet it is difficult to believe 
that death could be in any sense 
“a welcome end” to a man like 
Horace. He did not perhaps cling 
to mere life with that craven eager- 
ness which Maecenas (if we may 
trust the authenticity of the verses 
attributed to him by Seneca) was 
not ashamed to confess; but with 
his keen sense of enjoyment, his 
exceptionally fortunate social posi- 
tion, life must have been very dear 
to him. Sir Theodore Martin, in- 
deed, in another passage of this 
biography, sees and points out 
that Horace “ prized life intensely.” 
And it was not only the feeling 
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common to us all, that “ The light is 
‘sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to 
‘behold the sun,” but, in Horace’s 
case, what was there in the future ? 
So far as we may gather from his 
own words, he had. not,.any more 
than his friend Virgil, got beyond 
Homer’s view, that the life of this 
upper world was incomparably su- 
perior in happiness and action to 
the inconceivable estate in the 
world of shadows below. As Ho- 
mer makes the great Achilles pro- 
test, even in the Elysian fields, that 
the life of a slave on earth was far 
more to be desired than the colour- 
less existence of the heroes there, 
so the Roman poet, calling upon his 
friend Sestius to enjoy the delights 
of the pleasant spring-time, warns 
him— 

“*Thee soon shall night enshroud, and the 

Manes’ phantom crowd, 


-Ané@ the starveling house unbeautiful of 
Pluto shut thee in.” 


“This after-life’—the words are 
Sir Theodore’s—“ was a cold, sun- 
less, unsubstantial thing, lower in 
quality and degree than the full, 
vigorous, passionate life of this 
world. To Horace, 
therefore, it was of more moment 
than it is to us to make the most 
of the present, and to stimulate his 
relish for what it has to give by 
contrasting it with a phantasmal 
future in which no single faculty of 
enjoyment shall be left.” The loss 
of his generous patron would no 
doubt be keenly felt; “the half of 
his life,” as he called his friend 
Virgil, and as he would surely 
have called Mecenas, was cut away 
from him; but he would still have 
clung to what remained. 

It is time to say something on 
that rather delicate subject—Hor- 
ace’s loves and love-poems. How- 
ever gay his bachelor-life at home 
may ome been, however suscep- 
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tible his temperament, however 
fickle bis tastes, no ene probably 
now believes in the personal exist- 
ence of all the ladies whose names 
give piquancy to his song. It 
argues a considerable want of im: 
agination on the part of commen- 
tators that such a prosaic idea should 
have been so long and commonly 
maintained: that the erudite Jani 
should have given us a fancy sketch 
of Lydé as a noble Roman matron, 
and that a Mr. Whitefield should 
have published in a separate volume 
his ‘Conjectures on the Tyndaris of 
Horace.’ We entirely agree in 
opinion with the present translator; 


‘Tt is time that modern criticism 
should brush away all the elaborate 
nonsense which has been written to 
demonstrate that Pyrrha, Chloe, La- 
lage, Lydia, Lyde, Leuconoé, Tynda- 
ris, Glycera, and Bariné, not to men- 
tion others, were real personages to 
whom the poet was attached. At this 
rate his occupations must have rather 
been those of a Don Giovanni than of 
a man of studious habits and feeble 
health, who found it hard enough to 
keep pace with the milder dissipations 
of the social circle. We are absolutely 
without any information as to these 
ladies, whose liquid and beautiful 
names are almost poems in themselves; 
nevertheless the most wonderful ro- 
mances have been spun about them 
out of the inner consciousness of the 
commentators. Who would venture 
to deal in this way with the Eleanore, 
and ‘rare pale Margaret,’ and Cousin 
Amy, of Mr. Tennyson?” 


Or—not to pry into the secrets of 
so staid and stately a poet as our 
present Laureate,—would any one 
think of identifying the poetical 
loves of Tommy Moore himself— 
those Fannys, and Bessies, and 
Norah Creina, and “Chloé be- 
witchingly simple”—the simplex 
munditus of Horace,—of whom he 
sings so charmingly if somewhat 
freely? One might as well seek to 
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identify the “ Loves of the Angels.” 
In point of fact, we imagine there 
was but one “Bessie” whom the 
little man ever really cared for, and 
that was his wife. “The gentle 
Cinara,” however, of whom Horace 
speaks repeatedly rather with a 
regretful tenderness than in the 
language of ordinary passion—Cin- 
ara, to whom “the Fates gave such 
brief years!” (Odes, iv. 13)—our 
translator is inclined to consider as 
areal person. He thinks the same 
may be the case with the Neera 
of that pretty ode, whose Latin 
cadences are, we confess, to our ear 
inimitable, but which none the less 
is here gracefully turned :— 


“Twas night!—let me recall to thee that 
night! 
The silver moon in the unclouded sky, 
Amid the lesser stars was shining bright, 
When, in the words I did adjure thee by, 
Thou with thy clinging arms, more tightly 
knit : 
Around me than the ivy clasps the oak, 
Didst breathe a vow—mocking the gods with 
it— 
A vow which, false one, thou hast foully 
broke; 
That while the ravening wolf should hunt 
the flocks, 
The shipman’s foe, Orion, vex the sea, 
And zephyrs waft the unshorn Apollo’s 
locks, 
So long wouldst thou be fond, be true to 
me! 


Yet shall thy heart, Neeera, bleed for this, 
For if in Flaccus aught of man remain, 

Give thou another joys that once were his, 
Some other maid more true shall soothe his 


pain; 
Nor think again to lure him to thy heart! 
The pang once felt, his love is past re- 
call; 
And thou, more favoured youth, whoe’er 
thou art, 
Who revell’st now in triumph o’er his 
f: 


all, 
Though thou be rich in land and golden 
store, 
In lore a sage, with shape framed to be- 
guile, 
Thy heart shall ache when, this brief fancy 
o'er, 
She seeks a new love, and I calmly 
smile.”’ 


But po | are very pretty, these 
Roman melodies. The stanzas to 
Chloe—“ Vitas hinnuleo me similis” 
—are thus rendered— 


“ Nay, hear me, dearest Chloe, pray! 
You shun me like a timid fawn, 
That seeks its mother all the day 
By forest brake and upland lawn, 
Of every passing breeze afraid, 
And leaf that twitters in the glade. 


Let but the wind with sudden rush 
The whisper of the wood awake, 
Or lizard green disturb the hush, 
Quick-darting through the grassy brake, 
The foolish frightened thing will start, 
With trembling knees and beating heart. 


But I am neither lion fell, 
Nor tiger grim, to work you woe: 

I love you, sweet one, much too well; 
Then cling not to your mother so, 

But to a lover’s tender arms 

Confide your ripe and rosy charms.’’—i. 23. 


This seems to us almost perfect as 
an English version ; the only possible 
fault that could be alleged is, that 
the original has been somewhat ex- 
panded; but this is unavoidable 
with a writer like Horace, if the 
result is to be what the translator, 
in his preface, declares as the aim 
of his work—“ English verse, and 
for English readers.” He notes the 
obvious imitation of this ode by 
Spenser (which of our own poets 
has not imitated Horace?) in his 
description of the flight of Flori- 
mel.* Ariosto has also imitated 
it in the flight of Angelica; + but 
in this case, as in others, Horace ~ 
was only a borrower himself, for 
the original idea is to be found in 
the Greek of Anacreon. 

The Ninth Ode of the Third Book, 
which the present translator entitles 
‘The Reconciliation,’ “ has been,” as 
he remarks, “and will continue to 
be, the despair of translators.” In 





* «Faery Queen,’ iii. 7. 1. 


+ ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ i. 38, 34. 
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his review of these odes in the pre- 
face to his volumes he has given 
(with that genuine appreciation of 
another’s good work always shown 
by a good workman) a very pretty 
version of it by Mr. Patrick Alex- 
ander; but his own, which we give 
below, will at least bear compari- 
son with it. In compliance, we 
suppose, with precedent, he gives 
the name of “ Horace” as the inter- 
locutor with Lydia in the dialogue, 
though he admits in his preface that 
this is only an assumption of the 
commentators, and that it would 
be a great mistake to treat in any 
way as real the graceful badinage 
put into the mouths of “two such 
excessively well-bred and fickle per- 
sonages as the speakers.” * 


“* H. Whilst I was dear and thou wert kind, 
And I, and I alone, might lie 
Upon thy snowy breast reclined, 
Not Persia’s King so blest as I. 


Whilst I to thee was all in all, 
Nor Chloé might with Lydia vie, 
Renowned in ode or madrigal, 
Not Roman Ilia famed as I. 


. Inow am Thracian Chloé’s slave, 
With hand and voice that charms the 
air, 
For whom even death itself I'd brave, 
So fate the darling girl would spare! 


. I dote on Calais—and I 
Am all his passion, all his care, 
For whom a double death I'd die, 
So fate the darling boy would spare! 


. What if our ancient love return, 
And bind us with a closer tie, 

If I the fair-haired Chloé spurn, 
And as of old for Lydia sigh? 


Though lovelier than yon star is he, 
Thou fickle as an April sky, 

More churlish, too, than Adria’s sea, 
With thee I'd live, with thee I'd die!” 


It is worth while, in order to 
show how such translations by the 
best hands may vary, and yet all be 
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good, to add a rendering of this Ode 
attributed to Mr. Gladstone. 


“ H. While no more welcome arms could 
twine 

Around thy snowy neck, than mine;— 

Thy smile, thy heart, while I possest, 

Not Persia's monarch lived as blest. 


L. Whilst thou did feed no rival flame, 
Nor Lydia next to Chloe came, 

O then thy Lydia’s echoing name 
Excelled e’en Roman Ilia's fame! 


H. Me now Threician Chloe sways, 
Skilled in soft lyre and softer lays; 
My forfeit life I'll freely give, 

So she my better life may live. 


L. The son of Ornytus inspires 

My burning breast with mutual fires; 
I'll face two several deaths with joy, 
So fate but spare my Thurian boy. 


H. What if our ancient love awoke, 
And bound us with its golden yoke; 
If auburn Chloe I resign, 

And Lydia once again be mine? 


L. Though brighter than a star is he, 

Thou rougher than the Adrian Sea, 

And fickle as light bark; yet I 

With thee would live,—with thee would die.” 


Very gracefully turned, again, so 
as to fit it for English readers, is 
the translation of that pretty trifle: 
“ O crudelis adhuc” (iv. 10)— 


** Ah cruel, cruel still, 
And yet divinely fair, 

When Time with fingers chill 
Shall thin the wavy hair, 

Which now in many a wanton freak 
Around thy shoulders flows; 

When fades the bloom which on thy cheek 
Now shames the blushing rose; 


Ah, then, as in thy glass 
Thou gazest in dismay, 

Thou'lt cry, ‘ Alas! alas! 
Why feel I not to-day 

As in my maiden bloom, when I, 
Unmoved, heard lovers moan; 

Or, now that I would win them, why 
Is all my beauty flown?’”’ 


But we are lingering too long 
amongst these lighter efforts of the 








* See ‘‘ Life,” p. cxi. 
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poet and his translator, which are 
somewhat too attractive. Horace 
could strike a grander chord when 
he chose; let us see how his trans- 
lator deals with it. Here is a pas- 
sage in the 16th Epode, written 
when the civil war which dis- 
tracted Italy was at its height. 
The poet suggests that his fellow- 
citizens, like the men of Phocwa 
when attacked by Cyrus, should 
leave their doomed city, after 
swearing an oath never to return, 
and seek those “ Happy Islands” 
which lay in some yet undiscovered 
seas. 


“This having sworn, and what beside may 
our returning stay, 

Straight let us all, this City’s doomed in- 
habitants, away, 

Or those that rise above the herd, the few of 
nobler soul; 

The craven and the hopeless here on their 
ill-starred beds may loll. 

Ye who can feel and act like men, this 
woman's wail give o’er, 

And fly to regions far away beyond the 
Etruscan shore! 

The circling ocean waits us; then away, 
where nature smiles, 

To those fair lands, those blissful lands, the 
rich and happy Isles! 

Where Ceres year by year crowns all the un- 
tilled land with sheaves, 

And the vine with purple clusters droops, 
unpruned of all her leaves; 

Where the olive buds and burgeons, to its 
promise ne’er untrue, 

And the russet fig adorns the tree, that 
graffshoot never knew; 

Where honey from the hollow oaks doth 
ooze, and crystal rills 

Come dancing down with tinkling feet from 
the sky-dividing hills; 

There to the pails the she-goats come, with- 
out a master’s word, 

And home with udders brimming broad 
returns the friendly herd. 

There round the fold no surly bear its mid- 
night prowl doth make, 

Nor teems the rank and heaving soil with 
the adder and the snake; 

There no contagion smites the flocks, nor 
blight of any star 

With fury of remorseless heat the sweltering 
herds doth mar. 

Nor this the only bliss that waits us there, 
where drenching rains 

By watery Eurus swept along ne’er devastate 
the plains, 

Nor are the swelling seeds burnt up within 
the thirsty clods, 

So kindly blends the seasons there the King 
of all the Gods. 
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That shore the Argonautic bark's stout 
rowers never gained, 


‘Nor the wily she of Colchis with step un- 


chaste profaned ; 

The sails of Sidon’s galleys ne’er were wafted 
to that strand, 

Nor ever rested on its slopes Ulysses’ toil- 
worn band: 

For Jupiter, when he with brass the Golden 
Age alloyed, 

That blessful region set apart by the good to 
be enjoyed; 

With brass and then with iron he the ages 
seared,—but ye, 

Good men and true, to that bright home arise 
and follow me!” 


Though the versions of the Odes 
and Epodes, now republished in 
these volumes, are already old ac- 
quaintances to many readers, we 
will add here, as one of the happiest 
efforts of the translator, a portion 
of one which may recall a still older 
acquaintance—the brief paraphrase 
of it in Pope’s “Ode to Solitude,” 
said to have been written by him 
when not quite twelve years old :— 


Epope Il. 


‘“‘Happy the man, in busy schemes un- 
skilled, 
Who, living simply, like our sires of old 
Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold; 


The shrilling clarion ne’er his slumber mars, 
Nor quails he at the howl of angry 


seas; 
He shuns the forum with its wordy jars, 
Nor at a great man’s door consents to 
freeze. 


The tender vine-shoots, budding into life, 
He with the stately poplar-tree doth wed, 
Lopping the fruitless branches with his 
knife, 
And grafting shoots of promise in their 
stead; 


Orin some valley, up among the hills, 
Watches his wandering herds of lowing 
kine, 
Or fragrant jars with liquid honey fills, 
Or shears his silly sheep in sunny 
shine; 


Or when Autumnus o’er the smiling land 
Lifts up his head with rosy apples 
crowned, 
Joyful he plucks the pears, which erst his 
hand 
Graffed on the stem they’re weighing to 
the ground; 
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Now he may stretch his careless limbs to 


rest, 3 
Where some old ilex spreads its sacred 
roof; 
Now in the sunshine lie, as likes him best, 
On grassy turf of close elastic woof. 


And streams the while glide on with mur- 
murs low, 
And birds are singing ‘mong the thickets 
deep, 
And fountains babble, sparkling as they 
flow, 
And with their noise invite to gentle sleep. 


But when grim winter comes, and o’er his 
junds 
Scatters its biting snows with angry roar, 
He takes the field, and with a cry of 
hounds 
Hunts down into the toils the foaming 
boar. 


Who amid joys like these would not forget 
The pangs which love to all its victims 
bears, 
The fever of the brain, the ceaseless fret, 
And all the heart’s lamentings and de- 
spairs?”’ 


We have not space for the whole 
of the ode—not even for the well- 
known domestic picture of the 
peasant wife—drawn, probably, 
from personal observation— 


“Who piles the hearth with logs well dried 
and old, | 
Against the coming of her wearied lord;”’ 


and the reader must go to the 
volumes themselves for it. 
An important feature in these 


volumes, and one of the most at-. 


tractive, is the addition of copious 
“ Notes” to the completed transla- 
tion. Without any parade of learn- 
ing, these will be found to supply 
for the ordinary reader all that is 
needful to make the text, crowded 
as it is with hints and allusions, 
intelligible enough, and to give a 
new interest to every ode, epistle, 
and satire. It must be remembered 
that even English literature of the 
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last century, where it deals at all 
with the social life of the times, 
stands in need of the most liberal 
elucidation for the reader of to-day. 
Pope’s Epistles and Satires present 
almost as many enigmas to those 
who have not studied carefully the 
history and biography,—and one 
might add the newspapers and pam- 
phiets,—of Pope’s own day, as the 
writings of Horace and Juvenal; 
and we have lately seen how diffi- 
cult and laborious a task it is to 
“edit” satisfactorily the works of 
even so comparatively modern a 
poet. A mere translation of Hor- 
ace is of little use to the ordinary 
English reader, without some key 
to the life of which Horace speaks. 
This the present translator has lib- 
erally supplied; and besides this, 
he has gathered together, from a 
wide range of English poetry, a 
choice selection of illustrative pas- 
sages, conscious or unconscious re- 
productions of the Roman poet’s 
thoughts and fancies, which give a 
new interest to the passages them- 
selves, and teach us—what in our 
self-complacency we are perhaps 
apt to forget—how. much we are 
indebted to the founts of classical 
song for lively images and turns of 
expression which we had admired 
without recognising their source. 

We cannot do better than con- 
clude with the version of Horace’s 
Epistle of warning “To his Book,” 
to which he professes thus pleas- 
antly to have given a reluctant 
ermission to go forth to the pub- 
ic :— 

TO HIS BOOK. 

“T read the meaning of that wistful look 
Towards Janus and Vertumnus, O my book! * 
Upon the Sosii's shelves you long to stand, 


Rubbed smooth with pumice by their skilful 
hand. 





* The shop of the Sosii, the great booksellers of Rome, was in the vicinity of 
the temples of Janus and Vertumnus. The street was therefore to Horace what 
Paternoster. Row .is to the modern author. 
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You chafe at lock and modest seal; you 


groan, 
That you should only to a few be shown, 
And sigh by all the public to be read, 
You, in far other notions trained and bred. 
Well, go your way, whereso you please and 
when; 
But, once sent forth, you come not back 


‘Fool that I was! why did I change my 
lot?’ 

You’ll cry, when wounded in some tender 
spot, 

And, out of fashion and of favour grown, 

You’re crumpled up, and into corners 
thrown. 

Unless my ill-divining spirit be 

Warped by chagrin at your perversity, 

Thus with sure presage I forecast your 
doom; 

You will be liked by Rome, while in your 
bloom, 

But soon as e’er the thumbing and the soil 

Of vulgar hands shall your first freshness 


spoil, 

You will be left to nibbling worms a prey, 

Or sent as wrappers to lands far away. 

Then one, whose warnings on your ears fell 
dead, 

With a grim smile will note how you have 
sped, 
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Like him who, driven past patience by his 
mule, 
Pushed o’er a precipice the restive fool,— 
‘Oho! so you're determined to destroy 
Yourself? Well, do it, and I wish you joy!’ 
Yet one thing more awaits your failing 


age; 
That in suburban schools your well-thumbed 


page 
Will be employed by pedagogues to teach 
Young boys with painful pangs the parts of 


speech. 
But if, perchance, some sunny afternoon 
To hear your voice shall eager ears attune, 
Say, that though born a freedman’s son, 


Of slender means, beyond the parent nest 

I soared on ampler wing; thus what in birth 

I lack, let that be added to my worth. 

Say, that in war, and also here at home, 

I stood well with the foremost men of 
Rome; 

That small in stature, prematurely grey, 

Sunshine was life to me and gladness; say 

Besides, though hasty in my temper, I 

Was just as quick to put my anger by. 

Then should my age be asked you, add that 
four 

And forty years I'd flourished, and no more, 

In the December of that year, which fame 

Will join with Lepidus’ and Lollius’ name.” 
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CHAPTER .XI.—FAREWELL ! 


I went home to my house in 
triumph; but I had much to do 
before noon on the following day, 
and very little time in which to do 
it. I had spent the morning of 
that day in preparing for my de- 
parture, and in so arranging matters 
with my clerks that the entrance 
of Sir Ferdinando on his new duties 
might be easy. I had said nothing, 
and had endeavoured to think as 
little as possible, of the Fixed 
Period. An old secretary of mine, 
—old in years of work, though not 
as yet in age,—had endeavoured 
to comfort me by saying that the 
college up the hill might still be 
used before long. But I had told 
him frankly that we in Britannula 
had all been too much in a hurry, 
and had foolishly endeavoured to 
carry out a system in opposition to 
the world’s prejudices, which sys- 
tem, when successful, must pervade 
the entire world. “ And is nothing 
to be done with those beautiful 
buildings?” said the secretary, 
putting in the word beautiful by 
way of flattery to myself. “The 
chimneys and the furnaces may 
perhaps be used,” I replied. “ Cre- 
mation is no part of the Fixed 
Period. But as for the residences, 
the less we think about them the 
better.” And so I determined to 
trouble my thoughts no further with 
the college. And I felt that there 
might be some consolation to me in 
going away to England, so that I 
might escape from the great vexa- 
tion and eyesore which the empty 
college would have produced. 

But I had to bid farewell to my 
wife and my son, and to Eva and 
Crasweller. The first task would 
be the easier, because there would 


be no necessity for any painful 
allusion to my own want of success. 
In what little | might say to Mrs. 
Neverbend on the subject, I could 
continue that tone of sarcastic tri- 
umph in which I had replied to Sir 
Ferdinando. What was _ pathetic 
in the matter I might altogether 
ignore. And Jack was himself so 
happy in his nature, and so little 
likely to look at anything on its 
sorrowful side, that all would surely 
go well with him. But with Eva, 
and with Eva’s father, things would 
be different. Words must be spoken 
which would be painful in the speak- 
ing, and regrets must be uttered by 
me which could not certainly be 
shared by him. “I am_ broken 
down and trampled upon, and all 
the glory is departed from my 
name, and I have become a by- 
word and a reproach rather than 
a term of honour in which future 
ages may rejoice, because I have 
been unable to carry out my long- 
cherished purpose by—depositing 
you, and insuring at least your 
departure!” And then Crasweller 
would answer me with his general 
kindly feeling, and I should feel at 
the moment of my leaving him the 
hollowness of his words. I had 
loved him the better because I had 
endeavoured to commence my ex- 
periment on his body. I had felt 
a vicarious regard for the honour 
which would have been done him, 
almost regarding it as though I 
myself were to go in his _— All 
this had received a check when he 
in his weakness had pleaded for 
another year. But he had yielded ; 
and though he had yielded without 
fortitude, he had done so to com- 
ply with my wishes, and I could 
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not but feel for the man an extra- 
ordinary affection. I was going to 
England, and might probably never 
see him again; and I was going 
with aspirations in my heart so 
very different from those which 
he entertained ! , 

From the hours intended for 
slumber, a few minutes could be 
taken for saying adieu to my wife. 
“My dear,” said I, “this is all 
very sudden. But a man engaged 
in public life has to fit himself 
to the public demands. Had I not 
promised to go to-day, I might have 
been taken away yesterday or the 
day before.” 

“Oh, John,” said she, “I think 
that everything has been put up to 
make you comfortable.” 

“Thanks; yes, I’m sure of it. 
When you hear my name mentioned 
after I am gone, I hope that they’ll 
say of me that I did my duty as 
President of the republic.” 

“Of course they will. Every 
day you have been at these nasty 
executive chambers from nine till 
five, unless when you’ve been sit- 
ting in that wretched Assembly.” 

“T shall have a holiday now, at 
any rate,” said I, laughing gently 
under the bedclothes. ‘ 


“Yes; and I am sure it will do° 


you good, if you only take your 
meals regular. I sometimes think 
that you have been encouraged to 
dwell upon this horrid Fixed Period 
by the melancholy of an empty 
stomach.” 

It was sad to hear such words 
from her lips after the two speeches 
to which she had listened, and 
to feel that no trace had been 
left on her mind of the triumph 
which I had achieved over Sir 
Ferdinando; but I put up with 
that, and determined to answer her 
after her own heart. “You have 
always provided a sandwich for me 
to take to the chambers.” 

“Sandwiches are nothing. Do 
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remember that. At your time of 
life you should always have some- 
thing warm—a frizzle or a cutlet, 
and you shouldn’t eat it without 
thinking of it. What has made 
me hate the Fixed Period worse 
than anything is, that you have 
never thought of your victuals. 
You gave more attention to the 
burning of these pigs than to the 
cooking of any food in your own 
kitchen.” 

“Well, my dear, I’m going to 
England now,” said I, beginning 
to feel weary of her reminiscences. 

“Yes, my dear, I know you are; 
and do remember that as you get 
nearer and nearer to that chilly 
country the weather will always be 
colder and colder. I have put you 
up four pairs of flannel drawers, and 
a little bag which you must wear 
upon your chest. 1 observed that 
Sir Ferdinando, when he was pre- 
paring himself for his speech, 
showed that he had just such a 
little bag on. And all the time 
I endeavoured to spy how it was 
that he wore it. When I came 
home I immediately went to work, 
and I shall insist on your putting 
it on the first thing in the morning, 
in order that I may see that it sits 
flat. Sir Ferdinando’s did not sit 
flat, and it looked bulgy. I thought 
to myself that Lady Brown did not 
do her duty properly by him. If 
you would allow me to come with 
you, I could see that you always 
put it on rightly. As it is, I know 
that people will say that it is all 
my fault when it hangs out and 
shows itself.” Then I went to 
sleep, and the parting words be- 
tween me and my wife had been 
spoken. 

Early on the following morning 
I had Jack into my dressing-room, 
and said good-bye to him. “Jack,” 
said I, “in this little contest which 
there has been between us, you 
have got the better in everything.” 
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“Nobody thought so when they 
heard your answer to Sir Ferdi- 
nando last night.” 

“Well, yes; I think I managed 
to answer him. But I haven’t got 
the better of you.” 

“JT didn’t mean anything,” said 
Jack in a melancholy tone of voice. 
“Tt was all Eva’s doing. I never 
cared twopence whether the old 
fellows were deposited or not, but 
I do think that if your own time 
had come near, 1 shouldn’t have 
liked it much.” 

“Why not? why not? If you 
will only think of the matter all 
round, you will find that it is all a 
false sentiment.” 

“T should not like it,” said Jack, 
with determination. 

“Yes, you would, after you had 
got used to it.” Here he looked very 
incredulous. “ What I mean is, Jack, 
that when sons were accustomed to 
see their fathers deposited at a cer- 
tain age, and were aware that they 
were treated with every respect, 
that kind of feeling which you de- 
scribe would wear off. You would 
have the idea that a kind of honour 
was done to your parents.” 

“When I knew that somebody 
was going to kill him on the next 
day, how would it be then?” 

“You might retire for a few 
hours to your thoughts,—going in- 
to mourning, as it were.” Jack 
shook his head. “ But, at any rate, 
in this matter of Mr. Crasweller you 
have got the better of me.” 

“That was for Eva’s sake.” 

“T suppose so. But I wish to 
make you understand, now that I 
am going to England, and may 
possibly never return to these 
shores again “ 

“Don’t say that, father.” 

“Well, yes; I shall have much 
to do there, and of course it may 
be that I shall not come back, and 
I wish you to understand that I 
do not part from you in the least 
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in anger. What you have done 
shows a high spirit, and great de- 
votion to the girl.” 

“It was not quite altogether for 
Eva either.” 

“ What then?” I demanded. 

“ Well, I don’t know. The two 
things went together, as it were. 
If there had been no question about 
the Fixed Period, I do think I 
could have cut out Abraham Grun- 
dle. And as for Sir Kennington 
Oval, I am beginning to believe 
that that was all Eva’s pretence. 
I like Sir Kennington, but Eva 
never cared a button for him. 
She had taken to me because I had 
shown myself an anti- Fixed - Pe- 
riod man. I did it at first simply 
because I hated Grundle. Grun- 
dle wanted to fix-period old Cras- 
weller for the sake of the property ; 
and therefore I belonged naturally 
to the other side. It wasn’t that I 
liked opposing you. If it had been 
Tallowax that you were to begin 
with, or Exors, you might have 
burnt ’em up without a word from 
me.” 

“T am gratified at hearing that.” 

“Though the Fixed Period does 
seem to be horrible, I would have 
swallowed all that at your bid- 
ding. But you can see how I 
tumbled into it, and how Eva egged 
me on, and how the nearer the 
thing came the more I was bound 
to fight. Will you believe it?— 
Eva swore a most solemn oath, 
that if her father was put into that 
college she would never marry a 
human being. And up to that 
moment when the lieutenant met 
us at the top of the hill, she was 
always as cold as snow.” 

“ And now the snow is melted ?” 

“Yes,—that is to say, it is be- 
ginning to thaw!” As he said 
this I remembered the kiss behind 
the parlour-door which had been 

iven to her by another suitor be- 
fore these troubles began, and my 
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impression that Jack had seen it 
also; but on that subject I said 
nothing. “Of course it has all 
been very happy for me,” Jack 
continued; ‘but I wish to say to 
you before you go, how unhap 
it makes me to think that I have 
opposed you.” 

“All right, Jack; all right. I 
will not say that I should not have 
done the same at your age, if Eva 
had asked me. I wish you always 
to remember that we parted as 
friends. It will not be long before 
you are married now.” 

“Three months,” said Jack, in a 
melancholy tone. 

“In an affair of importance of 
this kind, that is the same as to- 
morrow. I shall not be here to 


wish you joy at your wedding.” 
“Why are you to go if you don’t 
wish it?” 
“T promised that I would go 
when Captain Battleax talked of 


carrying me off the day before yes- 
terday. With a hundred soldiers, 
no doubt he could get me on 
board.” 

“There are a great many more 
than a hundred men in Britannula 
as good as their soldiers. To take 
a man away by force, and he the 
President of the republic! Such 
a thing was never heard of. I 
would not stir if I were you. Say 
the word to me, and I will under- 
take that not one of these men 
shall touch you.” 

I thought of his proposition ; and 
the more [ thought of it, the more 
unreasonable it did appear that 
I, who had committed no offence 
against any law, should be forced 
on board the John Bright. And I 
had no doubt that Jack would be 
as good as his word. But there 
were two causes which persuaded 
me that I had better go. I had 
— my word. When it had 

een suggested that I should at 
the moment be carried on board,— 
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which might no doubt then have 
been done by the soldiers,—I had 
said that if a certain time were 
allowed me I would again be found 
in the same place. If I were sim- 
ply there, and were surrounded by 
a crowd of Britannulans ready to 
fight for me, I should hardly have 
kept my promise. But a stronger 
reason than this perhaps actuated 
me. It would be better for me for 
a while to be in England than in 
Britannula. Here in Britannula I 
should be the ex-president of an 
abolished republic, and as such 
subject to the notice of all men; 
whereas in England I should be 
nobody, and should escape the 
constant mortification .of seeing 
Sir Ferdinando Brown. And then 
in England I could do more for 
the Fixed Period than at home in 
Britannula. Here the battle was 
over, and I had been beaten. I 
began to perceive that the place 
was too small for making the pri- 
mary efforts in so at a cause. 
The very facility which had existed 
for the passing of the law through 
the Assembly had made it impos- 
sible for us to carry out the law; 
and therefore, with the sense of 
failure strong upon me, I should be 
better elsewhere than at home. 
And the desire of publishing a 
book in which I should declare my 
theory,—this very book which I 
have so nearly brought to a close, 
—made me desire to go. What 
could I do by publishing anything 
in Britannula? And though the 
manuscript might have been sent 
home, who would see it through 
the press with any chance of suc- 
cess? Now I have my _ hopes, 
which I own seem high, and I 
shall be able to watch from day to 
day the way in which my argu- 
ments in favour of the Fixed Pe- 
riod are received by the British 
public. Therefore, it was that I 
rejected Jack’s kind offer. “No, 
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my boy,” said I, after a pause, “I 
do not know but that on the whole 
I shall prefer to go.” 

“ Of course if you wish it.” 

“T shall be taken there at the 
expense of the British public, which 
is in itself a triumph, and shall, I 
presume, be sent back in the same 
way. If not, I shall have a griev- 
ance in their parsimony, which in 
itself will be a comfort to me; and 
I am sure that I shall be treated 
well on board. Sir Ferdinando 
with his eloquence will not be 
there, and the officers are, all of 
them, good fellows. I have made 
up my mind, and I will go. The 
next that you will hear of your 
father will be the publication of 
a little book that I shall write on 
the journey, advocating the Fixed 
Period. The matter has never 
been explained to them in Eng- 
land, and perhaps my words may 

revail.” Jack, by shaking his 
ead mournfully, seemed to indi- 
cate his idea that this would not 
be the case; but Jack is resolute, 
and will never yield on any point. 
Had he been in my place, and had 
entertained my convictions, I be- 
lieve that he would have deposited 
Crasweller in spite of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Brown and Captain Battleax. 
“You will come and see me on 
board, Jack, when I start.” 

“They won’t take me off, will 
they ?” 

“T should have thought you 
would have liked to have seen 
England.” 

“And leave Eva! They’d have 
to look very sharp before they 
could do that. But of course I'll 
come.” Then I gave him my bless- 
ing, told him what arrangements I 
had made for his income, and went 
down to my breakfast, which was 
to be my last meal in Britannula, 

When that was over, I was told 
that Eva was in my study waiting 
to see me. I had intended to have 
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gone out to Little Christchurch, 
and should still do so, to bid fare- 
well to her father. But I was not 
sorry to have Eva here in my own 
house, as she was about to become 
my daughter-in-law. “Eva has 
come to bid you good-bye,” said 
Jack, who was already in the room, 
as I entered it. 

“Eva, my dear,” said I. 

“Tl leave you,” said Jack. “But 
I’ve told her that she must be very 
fond of you. Bygones have to be 
bygones,—particularly as no harm 
has been done.” Then ‘he left the 
room. 

She still had on the little round 
hat, but as Jack went she laid it 
aside. “Oh, Mr. Neverbend,” she 
said, “I hope you do not think 
that I have been unkind.” 

“Tt is I, my dear, who should 
express that hope.” 

“T have always known how well 
yon have loved my dear father. I 
have been quite sure of it. And 
he has always said so. But——” 

“ Well, Eva, it is all over now.” 

“Oh yes, and I am so happy! I 
have got to tell you how happy I 
am.” 

“T hope you love Jack?” 

“Qh!” she exclaimed, and in a 
moment she was in my arms and I 
was kissing her. “If you knew 
how I hate that Mr. Grundle; and 
Jack is all,—all that he ought to 
be. One of the things that makes 
me like him best is his great affec- 
tion for you. There is nothing 
that he would not do for you.” 

“ He is a very good young man,” 
said I, thinking of the manner in 
which he had spoken against me 
on the Town Flags. 

“Nothing!” said Eva. 

“And nothing that he would 
not do for you, my dear. But that 
is all as it should be. He is a 
high-spirited, good boy; and if he 
will think a little more of the 
business and a little less of cricket, 
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he will make an excellent hus- 
band.” 

“Of course he had to think a 
little of the match when the Eng- 
lishmen were here ; and he did play 
well, did he not? He beat them 
all there.” I could perceive that 
Eva was quite as intent upon 
cricket as was her lover, and prob- 
ably thought just as little about 
the business. ‘But, Mr. Never- 
bend, must you really go?” 

“T think so. It is not only. 
that they are determined to take 
me, but that I am myself anxious 
to be in England.” 

“You wish to—to preach the 
Fixed Period ?” 

“Well, my dear, I have got my 
own notions, which at my time of 
life I cannot lay aside. I shall 
endeavour to ventilate them in 
England, and see what the people 
there may say about them.” 

“You are not angry with me?” 

“My child, how could I be 
angry with you? What you did, 
you did for your father’s sake.” 

“And papa? You will not be 
angry with papa because he didn’t 
want to give up Little Christchurch, 
and to leave the pretty place which 
he has made himself, and to go into 
the college,—and be killed !” 

I could not quite answer her 
at the moment, because in truth 
I was somewhat angry with him. 
I thought that he should have 
understood that there was some- 
thing higher to be achieved than 
an extra year or two among the 
ours par of Little Christchurch. 

could not but be grieved because 


he had proved himself to be less of 
a man then I had expected. But 
as I remained silent for a few 
moments, Eva held my hand in 
hers, and looked up into my face 


with beseeching eyes. Then my 
anger went, and I remembered 
that I had no reason to expect 
heroism from Crasweller, simply 
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because he had been my friend.. 
“No, dear, no; all feeling of 
anger is at an end. It was nat- 
ural that he should wish to re- 
main at Little Christchurch; and 
it was better than natural, it was 
beautiful, that you should wish to 
save him by the use of the only 
feminine weapon at your com- 
mand.” 

“Oh, but’ I did love Jack,” she 
said. 

“T have still an hour or two 
before I depart, and I shalh run 
down to Little Christchurch to 
take your father by the hand once 
more. You may be sure that what 
I shall say to him will not be ill- 
natured. And now good-bye, my 
darling child. My time here in 
Britannula is but short, and I 
cannot give up more of it even 
to my chosen daughter.” Then 
again she kissed me, and putting 
on her little hat, went away to 
Mrs. Neverbend,—or to Jack. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, 
and I had out my tricycle in order 
to go down as quickly as possible 
to Little Christchurch. At the 
door of my house I found a dozen 
of the English soldiers with a ser- 
geant. He touched his hat, and 
asked me very civilly where I was 
going. When I told him that it 
was but five or six miles out of 
town, he requested my permission 
to accompany me. I told him 
that he certainly might if he had 
a vehicle ready, and was ready 
to use it. But as at that moment 
my luggage was brought out of 
the house with the view of being 
taken on board ship, the man 
thought that it would be as well 
and much easier to follow the 
luggage; and the twelve soldiers 
marched off to see my portmanteaus 
pnt safely on board the John 
Bright. 

And I was again,—and I could 
not but say to myself how prob- 
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. ably for the last time,—once again 
on the read to Little Christchurch. 
During the twenty minutes which 
were taken in going down there, 
I could not but think of the walks 
I had had up and down with 
Crasweller in old times, talking 
as we went of the glories of a 
Fixed Period, and of the absolute 
need which the human race had 
for such a step in civilisation. 
Probably on such occasions the 
majority of the words spoken had 
come from my own mouth; but it 
had seemed to me then that Cras- 
weller had been as energetic as 
myself. The period which we had 
then contemplated at a distance 
had come round, and Crasweller 
had seceded wofully. I could 


not but feel that had he been 
stanch to me, and allowed him- 
self to be deposited not only will- 
ingly but joyfully, he would have 
set an example which could not 


but have been efficacious. Barnes 
and Tallowax would probably have 
followed as a matter of course, and 
the thing would have been done. 
My name would have gone down 
to posterity with those of Colum- 
bus and Galileo, and Britannula 
would have been noted as the most 
prominent among the nations of 
the earth, instead of having become 
a by-word among countries as a 
deprived republic and reannexed 
Crown colony. But all that on 
the present occasion had to be 
forgotten, and I was to greet my 
old friend with true affection, as 
though I had received from his 
hands no such ruthless ruin of all 
my hopes. 

“Oh, Mr, President,” he said, as 
he met me coming up the drive 
towards the house, “this is kind 
of you. And you who must be so 
busy just before your departure !” 

“T could not go without a word 
of farewell to you.” I had not 
seen him since we had parted on 
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the top of the hill on our way ont 
to the college, when the horses 
had been taken from the carriage, 
and he had walked back to life and 
Little Christchurch instead of mak- 
ing his way to his last home, and 
to find deposition with all the glory 
of a great name. 

“It is very kind of you. 
in. Eva is not at home.” 

“T have just parted with her at 
my own house. So she and Jack 
are to make a match of it. I need 
not tell you how more than con- 
tented I shall be that my son 
should have such a wife. Eva to 
me has been always dear, almost as 
a daughter. Now she is like my 
own child.” 

“T am sure that I can say the 
same of Jack.” 

“Yes; Jack is a good lad too. I 
hope he will stick to the business.” 

“He need not trouble himself 
about that. He will have Little 
Christchurch and all that belongs 
to it as soon as] am gone. I had 
made up my mind only to allow 
Eva an income out of it while 
she was- thinking of that fellow 
Grundle. That man is a knave.” 

I could not but remember that 
Grundle had been a Fixed-Period- 
ist, and that it would not become 
me to abuse him; and I was aware 
that though Crasweller was my sin- 
cere friend, he had come to enter- 
tain of late an absolute hatred of 
all those, beyond myself, who had 
advocated his own deposition. 

“Jack, at any rate, is happy,” 
said I, “and Eva. You and I, 
Crasweller, have had our little 
troubles to imbitter the evenings 
of our life.” 

“You are yet in the full day- 
light.” 

“My ambition has been disap- 
pointed. I cannot conceal the fact 
from myself,—nor from you, It 
has come to pass that during the 
last year or two we have lived 


Come 
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with different hopes. And these 
hopes have been founded altogether 
on the position which you might 


occupy.” 


“] should have gone mad up in 
that college, Neverbend.” 

“JT would have been with you.” 

“T should have gone mad all the 
same. I should have committed 
suicide.” 


“To save yourself from an hon-- 


ourable—deposition !” 

“The fixed day, coming at a cer- 
tain known hour; the feeling that 
it must come, though it came at 
the same time so slowly and yet 
so fast; every day growing short- 
er day by day, and every season 
month by month; the sight of 
these chimneys———” 

“That was a mistake, Cras- 
weller; that was a mistake. The 
cremation should have been else- 
where.” 

“A man should have been an 


angel to endure it,—or so much 


less than a man. I struggled,—for 
your sake. Who else would have 
struggled as I did to oblige a friend 
in such a matter?” 

“T know it—I know it.” 

“But life under such a weight 
became impossible to me. You 
do not know what I endured even 
for the last year. Believe me that 
man is not so constituted as to be 
able to make such efforts.” 

“ He would get used to it. 
kind would get used to it.” 

“The first man will never get 
used to it. That college will be- 
come amadhouse. You must think 
of some other mode of letting them 
pass their last year. Make them 
drunk, so that they shall not know 
what they are doing. Drug them 
and make them senseless; or, bet- 
ter still, come down upon them 
with absolute power, and carry 
them away to instant death. Let 
the veil of annihilation fall upon 
them before they know where they 
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are. The~Fixed Period, with alB 
its damnable certainty, is a mis- 
take. I have tried it, and I know 
it. When I look back at the last: 
year, which was to be the last, not 
of my absolute life but of my true 
existence, I shudder as I think 
what I went through. I am aston- 
ished at the strength of my own 
mind in that I did not go mad. 
No one would have made such an 
effort for you as I made. Those 
other men had determined to rebel 
since the feeling of the Fixed 
Period came near to them. It 
is impossible that human nature 
should endure such a struggle and 
not rebel. I have been saved now 
by these Englishmen, who have 
come here in their horror, and 
have used their strength to prevent 
the barbarity of your benevolence. 
But I can hardly keep myself quiet 
as I think of the sufferings which 
I have endured during the last 
month.” 

“But, Crasweller, you had, as- 
sented.” 

“True; I did assent. But it was 
before the feeling of my fate had 
come near to me. You may be 
strong enough to bear it. There 
is nothing so hard but that enthu- 
siasm will make it tolerable. But 
you will hardly find another who 
will not succumb. Who would do 
more for you than I have done? 
Who would make a greater struggle ? 
What honester man is there whom 
you know in this community of 
ours? And yet even me you drove 
to be a liar. Think how strong 
must have been the facts against 
you when they have had this effect. 
To have died at your behest at the 
instant would have been as nothing. 
Any danger,—any immediate cer- 
tainty,—would have been child’s- 
play; but to have gone up into 
that frightful college, and there to 
have remained through that year 
which would have wasted itself 
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so slowly, and yet so fast,—that 
would have required .a heroism 
which, as I think, no Greek, no 
Roman, no Englishman ever pos- 
sessed.” 

Then he paused, and I was aware 
that I had overstayed my time. 
“Think of it,” he continued; 
“think of it on board that vessel, 
and try to bring home to yourself 
what such a phase of living would 
mean.” Then he grasped me by 
the hand, and taking me out, put 
me upon my tricycle, and returned 
into the house. 

As I went back to Gladston- 
opolis, I did think of it, and fora 
moment or two my mind wavered. 
He had convinced me that there 
was something wrong in the details 
of my system; but not,—when I 
came to argue the matter with my- 
self,—that the system itself was at 
fault. But now at the present 
moment I had hardly time for 
meditation. I had been surprised 
at Crasweller’s earnestness, and also 
at his eloquence, and I was in truth 
more full of his words than of his 
reasons. But the time would soon 
come when I should be able to de- 
vote tranquil hours to the consider- 
ation of the points which he had 
raised. The long hours of enforced 
idleness on board ship would suffice 
to enable me to sift his objections, 
which seemed at the spur of the 
moment to resolve themselves into 
the impatience necessary to a year’s 
quiescence. Crasweller had de- 
clared that human nature could 
not endure it. Was it not the case 
that human nature had never en- 
deavoured to train itself? As I 
got back to Gladstonopolis, I had 
already a glimmering of an idea 
that we must begin with human 
nature somewhat earlier, and teach 
men from their very infancy to pre- 
pare themselves for the undoubted 
blessings of the Fixed Period. But 
certain aids must be given, and the 


cremating furnace must be removed, 
so as to be seen by no eye and 
smelt by no nose. 

As I rode up to my house there 
was that eternal guard of soldiers, 
—a dozen men, with abominable 
guns and ungainly military hats or 
helmets on their heads. I was so 
angered by their watchfulness, that 
I was half minded to turn my tri- 
cycle, and allow them to pursue me 
about the island. They could never 
have caught me had I chosen to 
avoid them; but such an escape 
would have been below my dignity. 
And moreover, I certainly did wish 
to go. I therefore took no notice 
of them when they shouldered their 
arms, but went into the house to 
give my wife her last kiss. “ Now, 
Neverbend, remember you wear the 
flannel drawers I put up for you, 
as soon as ever you get out of the 
opposite tropics. Remember it be- 
comes frightfully cold almost at 
once; and whatever you do, don’t 
forget the little bag.” These were 
Mrs. Neverbend’s last words to me. 
I there found Jack waiting for me, 
and we together walked down to 
the quay. ‘Mother would like to 
have gone too,” said Jack. 

“Tt would not have suited. 
There are so many things here 
that will want her eye.” 

“All the same, she would like 
to have gone.” I had felt that it 
was so, but yet she had never 
pressed her request. 


On board I found Sir Ferdinando, ’ 


and all the ship’s officers with him, 
in full dress He had come, as I 
supposed, to see that I really went; 
but he assured me, taking off his 
hat as he addressed me, that his 
object had been to pay his last 
respects to the late President of 
the republic. Nothing could now 


be more courteous than his conduct, * 


or less like the bully that he had 
appeared to be when he had first 
claimed to represent the British 
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sovereign in Britannula. And I 
must confess that there was absent 
all that tone of domineering as- 
cendancy which had marked his 
speech as to the Fixed Period. 
The Fixed Period was not again 
mentioned while he was on board; 
but he devoted himself to assuring 
me that I should be received in 
England with every distinction, 
and that I should certainly be in- 
vited to Windsor Castle. 1 did not 
myself care very much about Wind- 
sor Castle; but to such civil speech- 
es I could do no other than make 
civil replies; and there I stood for 
half an hour grimacing and paying 
compliments, anxious for the mo- 
ment when Sir Ferdinando would 
get into the six-oared gig which 
was waiting for him, and return to 
the shore. To me it was of all 
half-hours the weariest, but to him 
it seemed as though to grimace and 
to pay compliments were his second 
nature. At last the moment came 
when one of the junior officers 
came up to Captain Battleax and 
told him thut the vessel was ready 
to start. “Now, Sir Ferdinando,” 
said the captain, “I am afraid that 
the John Bright must leave you 
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to the kindness of the Britannul- 
ists.” 

“T could not be left in more 
generous hands,” said Sir Ferdi- 
nando, “nor in those of warmer 
friends. The Britannulists speak 
English as well as I do, and will, I 
am sure, admit that we boast of a 
common country.” 

“But not a common Govern- 
ment,” said I, determined to fire 
a parting shot. “But Sir Ferdi- 
nando is quite right in expecting 
that he personally will receive 
every courtesy from the Britan- 
nulists. Nor will his rule be in 
any respect disobeyed until the 
island shall, with the agreement of 
England, again have resumed its 
own republican position.” Here I 
bowed, and he bowed, and we all 
bowed. Then he departed, taking 
Jack with him, leaning on whose 
arm he stepped down into the 
boat; and as the men put their 
oars into the water, I jumped with 
a sudden start at the sudden explo- 
sion of a subsidiary cannon, which 
went on firing some dozens of times 
till the proper number had been 
completed supposed to be due to an 
officer of such magnitude. 


CHAPTER XII.—OUR VOYAGE TO ENGLAND. 


The boat had gone ashore and 
returned before the John Bright 
had steamed out of the harbour. 
Then everything seemed to change, 
and Captain Battleax bade me to 


make myself quite at home. “He 
trusted,” he said, “that I should 
always dine with him during the 
voyage, but that I should be left 
undisturbed during all other periods 
of the day. He dined at seven 
o’clock, but I could give my own 
orders as to breakfast and tiffin. 
He was sure that Lieutenant Cross- 
trees would have pleasure in show- 
ing me my cabins, and that if there 


was anything on board which I did 
not feel to be comfortable, it should 
be at once altered. Liettenant 
Crosstrees would tell my servant to 
wait upon me, and would show me 
all the comforts,—and discomforts, 
—of the vessel.” With that I left 
him, and was taken below under 
the guidance of the lieutenant. 
As Mr. Crosstrees became my per- 
sonal friend during the voyage,— 
more peculiarly than any of the 
other officers, all of whom were my 
friends,—I will give some short 
description of him. He was a 
young man, perhaps eight-and- 
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twenty years old, whose great gift 
in the eyes of all those on board 
was his personal courage. Stories 
were told to me by the junior 
officers of marvellous things which 
he had done, which, though never 
mentioned in his own presence, 
either by himself or by others, 
seemed to constitute for him a 
special character,—so that had it 
been necessary that any one should 
jump overboard to attack a shark, 
all on board would have thought 
that the duty as a matter of course 
belonged to Lieutenant Crosstrees. 
Indeed, as 1 learnt afterwards, he 
had quite a peculiar name in the 
British navy. He was a small fair- 
haired man, with a pallid face and 
a bright eye, whose idiosyncrasy it 
was to conceive that life afloat was 
infinitely superior in ail its attri- 
butes to life on shore. If there 
ever was a man entirely devoted to 
his profession, it was Lieutenant 
Crosstrees. For women he seemed 
to care nothing, nor for bishops, 
nor for judges, nor for members 
of Parliament. They were all as 
children skipping about the world 
in their foolish playful ignorance, 
whom it was the sailor’s duty to 
protect. Next to the sailor came 
the soldier, as having some kin- 
dred employment; but at a very 
long interval. Among sailors the 
British sailor,—that is, the British 
fighting sailor,—was the only one 
really worthy of honour ; and among 
British sailors the officers on board 
H.M. gunboat the John Bright 
were the happy few who had 
climbed to the top of the tree. 
Captain Battleax he regarded as the 
sultan of the world; but he was the 
sultan’s vizier, and having the dis- 
cipline of the ship altogether in his 
own hands, was, to my thinking, its 
very master. I shonld have said 
beforehand that a man of such sen- 
timents and feelings was not at all 
to my taste. Everything that he 


loved I have always hated, and all 
that he despised I have revered, 
Nevertheless I became very fond 
of him, and found in him an op- 
= to the Fixed Period that 
as done more to shake my opinion 
than Crasweller with all his feel- 
ings, or Sir Ferdinando with all 
his arguments. And this he effect- 
ed by a few curt words which I 
have found almost impossible to 
resist. ‘Come this way, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said. “Here is where 
you are to sleep; and considerin 
that it is only a ship, I think 
you'll find it fairly comfortable.” 
Anything more luxurious than the 
nea assigned to me, I could not 

ave imagined on board ship. I 
afterwards learned that the cabins 
had been designed for the use of a 
travelling admiral, and I gathered 
from the fact that they were allot- 
ted to me an idea that England 
intended to atone for the injury 
done to the country by personal 
respect shown to the late Presi- 
dent of the republic. 

“T, at any rate, shall be com- 
fortable while I am here. That 
in itself is something. Neverthe- 
less I have to feel that I am a 
prisoner.” 

“ Not more so than anybody else 
on board,” said the lieutenant. 

“A guard of soldicrs came up 
this morning to look after me. 
What would that guard of soldiers 
have done supposing that I had run 
away ?” 

“We should have had to wait 
till they had caught you. But 
nobody conceived that to be pos- 
sible. The president of a republic 
never runs away in his own person. 
There will be a cup of tea in the 
officers’ mess-room at five o’clock. 
I will leave you till then, as you 
may wish to employ yourself.” I 
went up immediately afterwards on 
deck, and looking back over the 
tafferel, could only just see the 
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glittering spires of Gladstonopolis 
in the distance. 

Now was the time for thought. 
I found an easy seat on the stern 
of the vessel, and sat myself down 
to consider all that Crasweller had 
said tome. He and I had parted, 
—perhaps for ever. I had not 
been in England since I was a 
little child, and I could not but 
feel now that I might be detained 
there by circumstances, or die there, 
or that Crasweller, who was ten 
years my senior, might be dead 
before I should have come back. 
And yet no ordinary farewell had 
been spoken between us. In those 
last words of his he had confined 
himself to the Fixed Period, so 
full had his heart been of the sub- 
ject, and so intent had he felt him- 
self to be on convincing me. And 
what was the upshot of what he had 
said? Not that the doctrine of the 
Fixed Period was in itself wrong, 


but that it was impracticable because 
of the horrors attending its last mo- 


ments. These were the solitude in 
which should be passed the one last 
year; the sight of things which 
would remind the old man of com- 
ing death; and the general feeling 
that the business and pleasures of 
life were over, and that the still- 
ness of the grave had been com- 
menced. To this was to be added 
a certainty that death would come 
on some prearranged day. These 
all referred manifestly to the con- 
dition of him who was to go, and 
in no degree affected the welfare 
of those who were to remain. He 
had not attempted to say that for 
the benefit of the world at large 
the system was a bad _ system. 
That these evils would have be- 
fallen Crasweller himself, there could 
be no doubt. Though a dozen com- 
panions might have visited him 
daily, he would have felt the college 
to be a solitude, because he would 
not have been allowed to choose his 
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promiscuous comrades as in the 
outer world. But custom would 
no doubt produce a cure for that 
evil. When a man knew that it 
was to be so, the dozen visitors 
would suffice for him. The young 
man of thirty travels over all 
the world, but the old man of 
seventy is contented with the 
comparative confinement of his 
own town, or perhaps of his own 
house. As to the ghastliness of 
things to be seen, they could no 
doubt be removed out of sight; but 
even that would be cured by cus- 
tom. The business and pleasures 
of life at the prescribed time were 
in general but a pretence at busi- 
ness and a reminiscence of pleasure. 
The man would know that the fated 
day was coming, and would prepare 
for it with infinitely less of the 
anxious pain ‘of uncertainty than 
in the outer world. The fact that 
death must come at the settled 
day, would no doubt have its horror 
as long as the man were able habit- 
ually to contrast his position with 
that of the few favoured ones who 
had, within his own memory, lived 
happily to a more advanced age; 
but when the time should come 
that no such old man had so ex- 
isted, I could not but think that 
a frame of mind would be created 
not indisposed to contentment. Sit- 
ting there, and turning it all over 
in my mind, while my eyes rested 
on the bright expanse of the glass- 
clear sea, I did perceive that the 
Fixed Period, with all its advan- 
tages, was of such a nature that it 
must necessarily be postponed to 
an age prepared for it. Crasweller’s 
eloquence had had that effect upon 
me. I did see that it would be 
impossible to induce, in the present 
gencration, a feeling of satisfaction 
in the system. I should have de- 
clared that it would not commence 
but with those who were at present 
unborn; or, indeed, to allay the 
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natural fears of mothers, not with 
those who should be born for the 
next dozen years. It might have 
been well to postpone it for another 
century. I admitted so much to 
myself, with the full understanding 
that a theory delayed so long must 
be endangered by its own postpone- 
ment. How was I to answer for 
the zeal of those who were to come 
so long after me? I sometimes 
thought of a more immediate date 
in which I myself might be the 
first to be deposited, and that I 
might thus be allowed to set an 
example of a happy final year 
passed within the college. But 
then, how far would the Tallo- 
waxes, and Barneses, and Exors of 
the day be led by my example? 

I must on my arrival in England 
remodel altogether the Fixed Period, 
and name a day so far removed that 
even Jack’s children would not be 
able to see it. It was with sad 
grief of heart that I so determined. 
All my dreams of a personal am- 
bition were at once shivered to the 
ground. Nothing would remain of 
me but the name of the man who 
had caused the republic of Brit- 
annula to be destroyed, and her 
government to be resumed by her 
old mistress. I must go to work, 
and with pen, ink, and paper, with 
long written arguments and studied 
logic, endeavour to prove to man- 
kind that the world should not 
allow itself to endure the indig- 
nities, and weakness, and selfish 
misery of extreme old age. I con- 
fess that my belief in the efficacy 
of spoken words, of words running 
like an electric spark from the lips 
of the speaker right into the heart 
of him who heard them, was stronger 
far than my trust in written argu- 
ments. They must lack a warmth 
which the others possess; and they 
enter only on the minds of the 
studious, whereas the others touch 
the feelings of the world at large. 
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I had already overcome in the 
breasts of many listeners the diffi- 
culties which I now myself expe- 
rienced. I would again attempt to 
do so with a British audience. I 
would again enlarge on the mean- 
ness of the man who could not 
make so small a sacrifice of his 
latter years for the benefit of the 
rising generation. But even spoken 
words would come cold to me, and 
would fall unnoticed on the hearts 
of others, when it was felt that the 
doctrine advocated could not pos- 
sibly affect any living man. Think- 
ing of all this, I was very melan- 
choly when I was summoned down 
to tea by one of the stewards who 
attended the officers’ mess. 

“Mr. President, will you take tea, 
coffee, cocoa, chocolate, or preserved 
dates? There are muffins and crum- 
pets, dry toast, buttered toast, plum- 
cake, seed-cake, peach-fritters, apple- 
marmalade, and bread and butter. 
There are put-up fruits of all kinds, 
of which you really wouldn’t know 
that they hadn’t come this moment 
from graperies and orchard-houses ; 
but we don’t put them on the 
table, because we think that we 
can’t eat quite so much dinner 
after them.” This was the invi- 
tation which came from a young 
naval lad who seemed to be about 
fifteen years old. 

“ Hold your tongue, Percy,” said 
an elder officer. “The fruits are 
net here because Lord Alfred gorged 
himself so tremendously that we 
were afraid his mother, the duchess, 
would withdraw him from the ser- 
vice when she heard that he had 
made himself sick.” 

“There are curacoa, chartreuse, 
pepperwick, mangostino, and Rus- 
sian brandy on the sideboard,” sug- 
gested a third. 

“T shall have a glass of madeira 
—just a thimbleful,” said another, 
who seemed to be a few years older 
than Lord Alfred Percy. Then one 
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of the stewards brought the madeira, 
which the young man drank with 
great satisfaction. “ This wine has 
been seven times round the world,” 
he said, “and the only time for 
drinking it is five-o’clock tea,—that 
is, if you understand what good liv- 
ing means.” I asked simply for 
a cup of tea, which I found to be 
peculiarly good, partly because of 
the cream which accompanied it. 
I then went up-stairs to take a con- 
stitutional walk with Mr. Crosstrees 
on the deck. “I saw you sitting 
there for a couple of hours very 
thoughtful,” said he, “and I 
wouldn’t disturb you. I hope it 
doesn’t make you unhappy that you 
are carried away to England ?” 

“Had it done so, I don’t know 
whether I should have gone— 
alive.” 

“They said that when it was 
suggested, you promised to be ready 
in two days.” 


“T did say so—because it suited 


me. But I can hardly imagine that 
they would have carried me on 
board with violence, or that they 
would have put all Gladstonopolis 
to the sword because I declined to 
go on board.” 

“Brown had told us that we 
were to bring you off dead or 
alive; and dead or alive, I think 
we should have had you. If the 
soldiers had not succeeded, the 
sailors would have taken you in 
hand.” When I asked him why 
there was this great necessity for 
kidnapping me, he assured me that 
feeling in England had run very 
high on the matter, and that sun- 
dry bishops had declared that any- 
thing so barbarous could not be 
permitted in the twentieth century. 
“Tt would be as bad, they said, as 
the cannibals of New Zealand.” 

“That shows the absolute ignor- 
ance of the bishops on the sub- 
ject.” 

“T daresay ; but there is a pre- 
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judice about killing an old man, 
or a woman. Young men don’t 
matter.” 

“ Allow me to assure you, Mr. 
Crosstrees,” said I, “that your 
sentiment is carrying you far away 
from reason. To the State the life 
of a woman should be just the 
same as that of aman. The State 
cannot allow itself to indulge in 
romance.” 

“You get a sailor, and tell him 
to strike a woman, and see what 
he’ll say.” 

“The sailor is irrational. Of 
course, we are supposing that it 
is for the public benefit that the 
woman should be struck. It is 
the same with an old man. The 
good of the commonwealth,—and 
his own,—requires that, beyond # 
certain age, he shall not be allowed 
to exist. He does not work, and 
he cannot enjoy living. He wastes 
more than his share of the neces- 
saries of life, and becomes, on the 
aggregate, an intolerable burden. 
Read Shakespeare’s description of 
man in his last stage— 


‘Second childishness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything ;’ 


and the stage before is merely that 
of the ‘lean and slippered pan- 
taloon.’ For his own sake, would 
you not save mankind from hav- 
ing to encounter such miseries as 
these ?”” 

“You can’t do it, Mr. President.” 

“TI very nearly did do it. The 
Britannulist Assembly, in the ma- 
jesty of its wisdom, passed a law 
to that effect.” I was sorry after- 
wards that I had spoken of the 
majesty of the Assembly’s wisdom, 
because it savoured of buncombe. 
Our Assembly’s wisdom was not. 
particularly majestic; but I had 
intended to allude to the presumed 
majesty attached to the highest 
council in the State. 
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“Your Assembly in the majesty 
of its wisdom could do nothing of 
the kind. It might pass a law, 
but the law could be carried out 
only by men. The Parliament in 
England, which is, I take it, quite 
as majestic as the Assembly in 
Britannula e 

‘I apologise for the word, Mr. 
Crosstrees, which savours of the 
ridiculous. I did not quite explain 
my idea at the moment.” 

“Tt is forgotten,” he said; and 
I must acknowledge that he never 
used the word against me again. 
“The Parliament in England might 
order a three-months-old baby to be 
slain, but could not possibly get 
the deed done.” 

“Not if it were for the welfare 
@of Great Britain ?” 

“Not to save Great Britain from 
destruction. Strength is very 
strong, but it is not half so power- 
ful as weakness. I could, with the 


greatest alacrity in the world, fire 
that big gun in among battalions of 
armed men, so as to scatter them 
all to the winds, but I could not 
point it in the direction of a single 


girl.” We went on discussing the 
matter at considerable length, and 
his convictions were quite as strong 
as mine. He was sure that under 
no circumstances would an old man 
ever be deprived of his life under 
the Fixed Period. I was as con- 
fident as he on the other side—or, 
at any rate, pretended to be so,—and 
told him that he made no allowance 
for the progressive wisdom of man- 
kind. Bat we parted as friends, 
and soon after went to dinner. 

I was astonished to find how very 
little the captain had to do with his 
officers. On board ship he lived 
nearly alone, having his first lieu- 
tenant with him for a quarter of an 
hour every morning. On the occa- 
sion of this my first day on board, 
he had a dinner-party in honour 
of my coming among them; and 
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two or three days before we reached 
England, he had another. I dined 
with him regularly every day except 
twice, when I was invited to the 
officers’ mess. I breakfasted alone 
in my own cabin, where everythin 

was provided for me that I could 
desire, and always lunched and 
took five-o’clock tea with the 
officers. I remained alone till one 
o’clock, and spent four hours every 
morning during our entire journey 
in composing this volume as it is 
now printed. I have put it into 
the shape of a story, because I think 
that I may so best depict the feel- 
ings of the people around me as I 
made my great endeavour to carry 
out the Fixed Period in Britan- 
nula, and because I may so de- 
scribe the kind of opposition which 
was shown by the expression of 
those sentiments on which Lieu- 
tenant Crosstrees depended. I do 
not at this minute doubt but that 
Crasweller would have been de- 
posited had not the John Bright 
appeared. Whether Barnes and 
Tallowax would have followed 
peaceably, may be doubted. They, 
however, are not men of great weight 
in Britannula, and the officers of 
the law might possibly have con- 
strained them to have followed the 
example which Crasweller had set. 
But I do confess that I doubt 
whether I should have been able to 
proceed to carry out the arrange- 
ments for the final departure of 
Crasweller. Looking forward, I 
could see Eva kneeling at my feet, 
and could acknowledge the invin- 
cible strength of that weakness to 
which Crosstrees had alluded. A 
godlike heroism would have been 
demanded,—a heroism which must 
have submitted to have been called 
brutal,—and of such I knew my- 
self not to be the owner. Had 
the British Parliament ordered the 
three-months-old baby to be slaugh- 
tered, I was not the man to slaugh- 
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ter it, even though I were the 
sworn servant of the British Par- 
liament. Upon the whole, I was 
glad that the John Bright had 
come into our waters, and had taken 
me away on its return to England. 
It was a way out of my immediate 
trouble against which I was able to 
expostulate, and to show with some 
truth on my side that I was an 
injured man. All this I am willing 
to admit. in the form of a tale, 
which I have adopted for my pres- 
ent work, and for which I may 
hope to obtain some popularity in 
England. Once on shore there, I 
shall go to work on a volume of 
altogether a different nature, and 
endeavour to be argumentative and 
statistical, as I have here been fanci- 
ful, though true to details. 

During the whole course of my 
journey to England, Captain Battle- 
ax never said a word to me about 
the Fixed Period. He was no 
doubt a gallant officer, and pos- 
sessed of all necessary gifts for the 
management of a 250-ton steam 
swivel-gun; but he seemed to me 
to be somewhat heavy. He never 
even in conversation alluded to 
Britannula, and spoke always of 
the dockyard at Devonport as 
though I had been familiar with 
its every corner. He was very par- 
ticular about his clothes, and I 
was told by Lieutenant Crosstrees 
on the first day that he would re- 
sent it as a bitter offence had I 
come down to dinner without a 
white cravat. “He’s right, you 
know; these things do tell,” Cross- 
trees had said to me when I had 
attempted to be jocose about these 
punctilios. I took care, however, 
always to put on a white cravat 
both with the captain and with 
the officers, After dinner with 
the captain, a cup of coffee was al- 
ways brought in on a silver tray, 
in a silver coffee-pot. This was 
leisurely consumed; and then, as 


I soon understood, the captain ex- 
pected that I should depart. I 
learnt afterwards that he immedi- 
ately put his feet up on the sofa 
and slept for the remainder of the 
evening. I retired to the lieuten- 
ant’s cabin, and there discussed 
the whole history of Britannula 
over many a prolonged cigar. 

“Did you really mean to kill 
the old men?” said Lord Alfred 
Percy to me one day; “regularly 
to cut their throats, you know, and 
carry them out and burn them ?” 

“T did not mean it, but the law 
did.” 

“Every poor old fellow would 
have been put an end to without 
the slightest mercy ?” 

“Not without mércy,” I rejoined. 
' “Now, there’s my governor’s 
father,” said Lord Alfred; “you 
know who he is?” 

“The Duke of Northumberland, 
I’m informed.” 

“He’s a terrible swell. He 
owns three castles, and half a 
county, and has half a_ million 
a-year. 1 can hardly tell you what 
sort of an old fellow he is at home. 
There isn’t any one who doesn’t 
pay him the most profound respect, 
and he’s always doing good to 
everybody. Do you mean to say 
that some constable or cremator,— 
some sort of first hangman,—would 
have come to him and taken him by 
the nape of his neck, and cut his 
throat, just because he was sixty- 
eight years old? I can’t believe 
that anybody would have done it.” 

“ But the duke is a man.” 

“ Yes, he’s a man, no doubt.” 

“Tf he committed murder, he 
would be hanged in spite of his 
dukedom.” 

“I don’t know how that would 
be,” said Lord Alfred, ap 
“] cannot imagine that my grand- 
father should commit a murder.” 

“ But he would be hanged; I can 
tell you that. Though it be very 
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improbable,—impossible, as you and 
I may think it,—the law is the 
same for him as for others. Why 
should not all other laws be the 
same also ?” 

“ But it would be murder.” 

“ What is your idea of murder?” 

“ Killing people.” 

“Then you are murderers who 
go about with this great gun of 
yours for the sake of killing many 
people.” 

“We've never killed anybody 
with it yet.” 

“You are not the less murder- 
ers if you have the intent to mur- 
der. Are soldiers murderers who 
kill other soldiers in battle? The 
murderer is the man who illegally 
kills. Now, in accordance with us, 
everything would have been done 
legally; and I’m afraid that if your 
grandfather were living among us, 
he would have to be deposited like 
the rest.” 

“Not if Sir Ferdinando were 
there,” said the boy. I could not 
go on to explain to him that he 
thus ran away from his old argu- 
ment about the duke. But I did 
feel that a new difficulty would 
arise from the extreme veneration 
paid to certain characters. In 
England how would it be with the 
Royal Family? Would it be neces- 
sary to exempt them down to the 
extremest cousins; and if so, how 
large a body of cousins would be 
generated! I feared that the 
Fixed Period could only be good 
for a republic in which there were 
no classes violently distinguished 
from their inferior brethren. If 
so, it might be well that I should 
go to the United States, and there 
begin to teach my doctrine. No 
other republic would be strong 
enough to stand against those 
hydra-headed prejudices with which 
the ignorance of the world at large 
is fortified. “I don’t believe,” con- 
tinued the boy, bringing the con- 
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versation to an end, “that all the 
men in this ship could take my 
grandfather and kill him in cold 
blood.” 

I was somewhat annoyed on my 
way to England by finding that 
the men on board,—the sailors, the 
stokers, and stewards,—regarded me 
as a most cruel person. The pre- 
judices of people of this class are 
so strong as to be absolutely invin- 
cible. It is necessary that a new 
race should come up before the 
prejudices are eradicated. They 
were civil enough in their demean- 
our to me personally, but they had 
all been taught that I was devoted 
to the slaughter of old men; and 
they regarded me with all that 
horror which the modern nations 
have entertained for cannibalism. 
I heard a whisper one day between 
two of the stewards. “He'd have 
killed that old fellow who came on 
board as sure as eggs if we hadn't 
got there just in time to prevent 
him.” 

“ Not with his own hands,” said a 
listening junior. 

“Yes; with his own hands. 
That was just the thing. He 
wouldn’t allow it to be done by 
anybody else.” It was thus that 
they regarded the sacrifice that I 
had thought to make of my own 
feelings in regard to Crasweller. 
I had no doubt suggested that I 
myself would use the lancet in or- 
der to save him from any less 
friendly touch. I believed after- 
wards, that when the time had 
come I should have found myself 
incapacitated for the operation. 
The natural weakness incidental to 
my feelings would have prevailed. 
But now that promise,—once so 
painfully made, and since that, as I 
had thought, forgotten by all but 
myself,—was remembered against 
me as a proof of the diabolical in- 
humanity of my disposition. 

“T believe that they think that 
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we mean to eat them,” I said one 
day to Crosstrees. He had gradu- 
ally become my confidential friend, 
and to him I made known all the 
sorrows which fell upon me dur- 
ing the voyage from the ignorance 
of the men around me. I cannot 
boast that I had in the least affect- 
ed his opinion by my arguments; 
but he at any rate had sense 
enough to perceive that I was not 
a bloody-minded cannibal, but one 
actuated by a true feeling of phil- 
anthropy. He knew that my ob- 
ject was to do good, though he did 
not believe in the good to be done. 

“You've got to endure that,” 
said he. 

“Do you mean to say, that when 
I get to England I shall be regard- 
ed with personal feelings of the 
same kind?” 

“Yes; so I imagine.” There 
was an honesty about Crosstrees 
which would never allow him to 
soften anything. 

“That will be hard to bear.” 

“The first reformers had _ to 
bear such hardships. I don’t ex- 
actly remember what it was that 
Socrates wanted to do for his un- 
grateful fellow-mortals; but they 
thought so badly of him, that they 
made him swallow poison. Your 
Galileo had a hard time when he 
said that the sun stood still. If 
you are not able to bear the in- 
cidents, you should not undertake 
the business.” 

But in England I should not 
have a single disciple! There 
would not be one to solace or to 
encourage me! Would it not be 
well that I should throw myself 
into the ocean, and have done with 
a world so-ungrateful? In Britan- 
nula they had known my true dis- 
position. There I had received 
the credit due to a tender heart 
and loving feelings. No one 
thought there that I wanted to eat 
up my victims, or that I would take 


a pleasure in spilling their blood 
with my own hands, And tidings 
so misrepresenting me would have 
reached England before me, and 
I should there have no friend. 
Even. Lieutenant Crosstrees would 
be seen no more after I had gone 
ashore. Then came upon me for 
the first time an idea that I was 
not wanted in England at all,—that 
I was simply to be brought away 
from my own home to avoid the 
supposed mischief I might do there, 
and that for all British purposes 
it would be well that I should be 
dropped into the sea, or left ashore 
on some desert island. I had been 
taken from the place where, as gov- 
erning officer, f had undoubtedly 
been of use,—and now could be of 
use no longer. Nobody in England 
would want me or would care for 
me, and I should be utterly friend- 
less there, and alone. For aught I 
knew, they might put me in prison 
and keep me there, so as to be sure 
that I should not return to my own 
people. If I asked for my liberty, 
I might be told that because of my 
bloodthirstiness it would be for the 
general welfare that I should be 
deprived of it. When Sir Ferdi- 
nando Brown had told me that I 
should certainly be asked down to 
Windsor, I had taken his flowery 
promises as being worth nothing. 
I had no wish to go to Windsor. 
But what should I do with myself 
immediately on my arrival? Would 
it not be best to return at once to 
my own country,—if only I might 
be allowed to doso? All this made 
me very melancholy, but especially 
the feeling that I should be regard- 
ed by all around as a monster of 
cruelty. I could not but think of 
the words which Lieutenant Cross- 
trees had spoken to me. I almost 
doubted my own energy as a teach- 
er of progress to carry me through 
the misery which I saw in store for 
me. 
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“T shall not have a very bright 
time when I arrive in England,” I 
said to my friend Crosstrees, two 
days before our expected arrival. 

“Tt will be all new, and there 
will be plenty for you to see.” 

“You will go upon some other 
voyage ?” 

“Yes; we shall be wanted up in 
the Baltic at once. We are very 
good friends with Russia; but no 
dog is really respected in this world 
unless he shows that he can bite 
as well as bark.” 

“TI shall not be respected, be- 
cause I can neither*bark nor bite. 
What will they do with me?” 

“We shall put you on shore at 
Plymouth, and send you up to Lon- 
don—with a guard of honour.” 

“And what will the guard of 
honour do with me?” 

“Ah! for that I cannot answer. 
He will treat you with all kind of 
respect, no doubt.” 

“It has not occurred to you to 
think,” said J, “where he will de- 
posit me? Why should it do so? 
But to me the question is one of some 
moment. No one there will want 
me; nobody knows me. They to 
whom I must be the cause of some 
little trouble will simply wish me 
out of the way; and the world at 
large, if it hears of me at all, will 
simply have been informed of my 
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cruelty and malignity. I do not 
mean to destroy myself.” 

“Don’t do that,” said the lieu- 
tenant, in a piteous tone. 

“But it would be best, were it 
not that certain scruples prevent 
one. What would you advise me 
to do with myself, to begin with?” 
He paused before he replied, and 
looked painfully into my face, 
“You will excuse my asking you, 
because, little as my acqyaintance 
is with you, it is with you alone 
of all Englishmen that I have any 
acquaintance.” 

“T thought that you were intent 
about your book.” 

“ What shall I do with my book? 
Who will publish it? How shall 
I create an interest for it? Is there 
one who will believe, at any rate, 
that I believe in the Fixed Period ?” 

“T do,” said the. lieutenant. 

“That is because you first knew 
me in Britannula, and have since 
wpe a month with me at sea. 

ou are my one and only friend, 


and you are about to leave me,— 
and you also disbelieve in me. 
You must acknowledge to yourself 
that you have never known one 
whose position in the world was 
more piteous, or whose difficulties 


were more trying.” Then I left 
him, and went down to complete 
my manuscript. 
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Tue posthumous publication of 
these elaborate volumes* is well- 
timed; and we are specially glad 
to have an opportunity of saying a 
few last words on a shy and ardent 
student who will not be quickly 
forgotten by those who knew and 
honoured him. The Scottish peer- 
age has produced many men emi- 
nent in the camp and the senate ; 
in the more congenial field of letters 
it has been comparatively barren. 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was 
distinguished by his polished tastes, 
his attractive and finished powers 
of speech, and his munificent pa- 
tronage of the fine arts; but then 
Sir’ William was only a great coun- 
try gentleman—though, to be sure, 
he might have been a peer had 
he chosen—and much of his later 
life was devoted to public affairs. 
The exquisite charm of his manner, 
the native force of his character, 
made him a power in the political 
world. In that world Lord Craw- 
ford had no place.. The diffident 
and modest peer did not love the 
rough pressure of the crowd. It 
was among his books that he was 
most at home, and in such curious 
studies as befit the learned leisure 
of a grave and industrious scholar. 
The type of man is passing away 
from among us,—the man who, 
amid all the distractions of a great 
position, found his true happiness 
in honest work; and amid all the 
temptations which beset the favour- 
ites of fortune, cultivated the most 
simple tastes. It is not well for us 
that such men should pass away 
and leave no successors,—there is 
grave peril to the public weal when 
the voice of the unobtrusive and 


unimpassioned thinker is silenced 
by windy rhetoric or sectarian 
clamour. The acute conscientious- 
ness, no less than the dignified 
reticence, the scrupulous integrity, 
and the manly independence of 
such men, disqualify them for active 
life in a society which is passion- 
ately stirred by every wind of doc- 
trine,— now slavishly imitative, 
now frantically destructive, accord- 
ing to the whim of the moment. 
But we should never forget that it 
was the possession of such qualities 
by its governing class which made 
England what it is. The great 
war against Napoleon would never 
have been won if the democracy 
which deserted Lord Beaconsfield 
had been in power under Pitt. 
Behind Pitt was the consistent and 
strenuous force of an aristocracy 
which seldom yields to passion or 
to panic, and which has been trained 
to suffer disaster and to support 
defeat with stoical equanimity. But 
we have changed all that—more’s 
the pity. 

Lord Crawford was born in 1812, 
so that he was sixty-eight at the 
time of his death in the December 
of 1880. He had devoted a great 
part of his later life to studies 
which retain but a slender hold 
upon a busy and unimaginative 
people, and of which, though im- 
plying, no doubt, close and persist- 
ent application, the tangible results 
are apparently unimportant. The 
‘Lives of the Lindsays’ is, how- 
ever, a fascinating book: it is the 
history of a house which played 
a great part in the history of 
Scotland; it shows vast research ; 
it abounds in pictures of the old 





* The Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade during Five Hundred Years. 
By Alexander, Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. Two volumes. Edinburgh : 1882. 
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feudal and monastic life, which are 
drawn with sympathetic vividness: 
the work is done throughout in a 
complete and masterly way. The 
same may be said of this posthumous 
ag mnerenaliimary ot unfortunate- 
y, the author died before the process 
of revision was complete. Had he 
lived to see it through the press, or 
even to give his manuscript the 
final touches, there is no doubt 
that it would have been greatly 
improved. It is wanting in brevity 
and condensation; there is consid- 
erable repetition; in his anxiety to 
be just to his adversaries he intro- 
duces many pages of irrelevant ar- 
gument and tedious disquisition, 
which it was unnecessary to pre- 
serve. Lord Crawford was essen- 
tially a just man; his fairness and 
moderation were conspicuous; he 
constantly refused to take what 
might be considered an undue ad- 
vantage; there was a tone of old- 
fashioned chivalry about his man- 
ner of controversy which is rarely 
to be found in polemical writing. 
These are admirable qualities from 
a moral point of view: from a strict- 
ly literary point of view, they will 
be apt, we fear, to drive away the 
reader who cares more for epigram 
than for justice, and who may 
chance to prefer the brilliant un- 
soundness and dashing swagger of 
Macaulay to the ponderous honesty 
of Hallam. But the fortunes of this 
great and historic earldom have 
been so strange and varied that it 
is difficult to spoil the interest of 
the story; and Scottish readers 
especially will find, before they 
proceed very far, that the public 
and constitutional interests involved 
in its development are even more 
important than the personal. 

here is nothing in the story, let 
us say at once, which need prove 
a stumbling-block to the layman 
unfamiliar with Scottish jurispru- 
dence, or the law and practice ap- 
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‘plicable to Scottish dignities It 


may be necessary to define one or 
two technical terms at the outset; 
but this can be done in a few sen- 
tences; and thereafter there is no 
reason whatever why any historical 
student of ordinary capacity should 
fail to comprehend the issues which 
were submitted to and decided by 
the House of Lords in 1875,— 
erroneously, as Lord Crawford be- 
lieved. Lord Crawford’s vast eru- 
dition and unrivalled acquaintance 
with the original documents and 
authorities are likely to produce a 
not inconsiderable impression on 
the mind: at the same time we 
have no desire to rank ourselves 
among the zealots of either creed ; 
our aim is to disengage the main 
facts from the mass of irrelevant 
matter, and to lay them simply 
and without prejudice before our 
readers, Yet it would be uncandid 
to deny that we have been sensibly 
impressed by the persuasiveness of 
the pleading and the weight of the 
argument, and that we have come 
to entertain a tolerably strong con- 
viction that, in one way or other, 
full justice has.not been done. 
Until John Francis Erskine, 
Earl of Mar, died in 1866—just 
sixteen years ago—it was univer- 
sally believed that the title which 
he held was that of the old earldom 
which had been famous in Scotland 
and throughout Europe long before 
Robert Bruce was born. The an- 
cient earldom was one of the thir- 
teen which existed in North Britain 
from the time of the Celtic Mor- 
maers—the title of earl having been 
substituted for mormaer when Nor- 
manism and feudalism made their 
way across the Border. Mar was 
thus “a great name” in Scotland 
from a very early age—clarum et 
venerabile nomen ; and those who 
successively bore the title for many 
generations were among the mag- 
nates Scotie—the powerful houses 
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to whom the high offices of State 
and the hereditary functions of 
Government were normally intrust- 
ed by the sovereign. Had the 
common belief been well founded, 
it cannot be doubted that Mr. 
Francis) Goodeve Erskine, the son 
of the Earl’s only sister, would now 
be in undisputed possession of the 
title. Among the thirteen ancient 
earldoms, the law of inheritance 
through females in preference to 
remoter heirs, had invariably been 
recognised as determining the suc- 
cession both to the lands and to 
the dignity (which indeed is the 
law of Scotland with regard to all 
heritage not specially devised);* 
and it being once admitted that the 
original earldom still existed, Mr. 
Goodeve Erskine’s right to succeed 
would appear to be incontestable. 
But it was held by the House of 
Lords that the original earldom had 
been extinguished about 500 years 
ago; that the unimpeached and 
unbroken tradition of centuries 
had no basis either im law or in 
fact; that the dignity held by Earl 
John at his death in 1866 was a 
modern dignity, created by Queen 
Mary in 1565, and limited to heirs- 
male; that the heir-male in 1866 
was Walter Coningsby Erskine, a 
cousin of the Earl; and that that 
cousin’s son—then Earl of Kellie— 
was thus also Earl of Mar. A suf- 
ficiently surprising conclusion it 
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must be admitted; one which the 
Scottish peers have been slow to 
accept, and over which they still 
continue to grumble at Holyrood. 
Lord Crawford’s elaborate volumes 
may be accepted as giving literary 
expression to the prevalent discon- 
tent with the judgment—a discon- 
tent not altogether unreasonable 
among men who are naturally Con- 
servative, and justly proud of the 
historic names which give dignity 
and lustre to their order. 

_ It is only fair, however, to Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Redesdale— 
for though Lord Cairns briefly in- 
dicated that he concurred, the judg- 
ment of the Committee was sub- 
stantially the judgment of Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Redesdale— 
to point out that the duty which 
they had to discharge wasa difficult 
one,—one which was perhaps rather 
beyond their strength and capacity. 
Lord Chelmsford, though a charm- 
ing companion and a most pleasant 
speaker, was not a profound lawyer; 
and any legal erudition that Lord 
Redesdale may possess has not been 
acquired, we may presume, in the 
active exercise of the profession. 
As the experienced and respected, 
if sometimes testy and erratic, Chair- 
man of Committees, he has had 
ample opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the Standing Or- 
ders of the House, and in them, we 
have no doubt, he is well versed. 





* The latest writer on the subject (‘The Red Book of Menteith Reviewed,’ by 
the Lyon King of Arms) points out that ‘‘the records of our Scottish Parlia- 
ments show us how all our kings who succeeded under (and that was the 
rule) as soon as they attained mature years, made a parliamentary revocation 
of all questionable grants made during their minority, and among these were 
always included settlements to heirs-male to the prejudice of heirs-of-line, which 
were described in one case as ‘‘ against the law and good conscience,” in another 
as ‘‘against the law of God, the law human and divine.” 

+ At the election of a representative ron 11th January 1882, the following 
peers protested against the decision of the Committee of Privileges: The Mar- 
quis of Bute, the Marquis of Huntly, the Earl of Carnwath, the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, the Earl of Cassilis, the Earl of Erroll, the Earl of Galloway, 
the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Kintore, the Earl of Mansfield, the Earl of 
Stair, the Earl of Morton, Viscount Arbuthnott, Viscount Strathallan, Lord 
Blantyre, Lord Napier, and the Countess of Rothes. 
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Bat a great lawyer needs some- 
thing more; and this something 
(whatever it is—swiftness and 
subtlety of insight? breadth of 
view ? high intellectual discrimina- 
tion ?) we cannot expect to find in 
Lord Redesdale. The Mar case 
was one which urgently demanded 
for its adequate determination all 
the powers of a great judge at his 
best. There were obvious technical 
and historical difficulties in the 
way—difficulties which a profound 
legal intellect would have rejoiced 
to grapple with, but which present- 
ed an insuperable barrier to timid 
or untrained logic. There are, 
moreover, certain expressions of 
opinion by eminent legal dignitaries 
of the last century which would 
have been jealously weighed and 
closely interrogated by an intrepid 
jurist confident in his own re- 
sources, but which in this, as in 
other cases, have been servilely 


accepted and loosely applied. The 
constitution of the Committee to 
which peerage claims are referred 
is not quite satisfactory, and we 
trust we are not guilty of a“ breach 


of privilege” when we say that we 
would like to see it improved; bat 
the mischief is in the system, and 
neither Lord Chelmsford nor Lord 
Redesdale is responsible for that. 
Lord Crawford maintains that the 
radical jurisdiction in Scottish dig- 
nities is vested by inveterate prac- 
tice from an early date in the Court 
of Session. It seems to us, so far 
as we have examined the matter, 
that Lord Crawford is right: there 
can, at all events, be no doubt that, 
as a rule, legal questions should be 
settled by a tribunal composed of 
lawyers ; and that it is by a Scottish 
Court—with an appeal, of course, 
to the House of Lords sitting as a 
Court of law — that questions of 
patrimonial right and obligation 
affecting the Scottish peerage should 
be determined. 
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It is only by a considerable effort 
of the imagination that we can trans- 
port ourselves back to Scotland as it 
existed during the centuries when 
the great Celtic earldoms were in 
the zenith of their renown. There 
seems, however, no reason to doubt 
that for many years before the 
death of Alexander III. the people 
were in the enjoyment of a large 
measure of security and prosperity, 
Later poets looked back with not 
unbecoming complacency to the 
Golden Age which preceded the 
breaking out of the English wars. 


wre kyng wes dede, 
tee eotlend id in luwe and le, 


en wes a Ye of > and — : 
wyne and wax, of gamyn and gle; 
old wes changy d in-to lede, sepa 
Cryst borne in-to A rgynyte, 
Succour Scotland ond tom remede 

That stad is in perplexyte.” 


This happy period was brought to 
a close by the death of Alexander 
on the King’s Crag (Thomas the 
Rhymer never spoke a truer word 
than when .he predicted the great 
storm that would break on Scotland 
that day), and the civil strife and 
social anarchy which arose out of a 
disputed succession, were thereafter 
seldom interrupted until the union 
of the Crowns. 

During this period all the greater 
lands of the realm were in the 
possession of the greater nobles— 
the mormaers or earls—to whom 
they had been granted by succes- 
sive sovereigns, and of whom they 
were held either by a Celtic or 
feudal tenure. Of these earldoms, 
as we have said, several were 
famous throughout Europe; and 
among the chivalry marshalled by 
Ariosto, the Count of Buchan and 
his compeers occupy a not undis- 
tinguished place. The dignity, till 
a late period of our history, was 
purely territorial—that is to say, 
it was the name given in courtesy 
and common parlance to the person 
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to whom the king had granted 
certain lands. The owner of pro- 
perty in Scotland is now called the 
“laird;’ and as there can be no 
“Jaird” without lands, and no 
lands without a “laird,” there 
could, at the time of which we are 
speaking, be no “comes” without 
a “ comitatus,” and no “ comitatus” 
without a “comes.” The notion 
of what is now called a “ patent 
of nobility” did not then exist 
in Scotland; and it may be confi- 
dently asserted, as regards the thir- 
teen ancient earldoms—lIst, that the 
title was simply the designation by 
which the owner of the lands or 
comitatus was known; and 2d, 
that no writing, apart from the 
writing by which the lands were 
conveyed, was required to confer 
the title; and that as matter of 
practice no such writing was given. 
We know, in point of fact, that in 
spite of the most diligent search in 
every charter-room and in every 
record office throughout Scotland, 
no deed creating what has been 
called “a peerage- earldom” —an 
honour or dignity separate from 
land—anterior to the reign of 
James VI., has as yet been recover- 
ed, and that except in one or two 
quite exceptional cases (as when 
Robert Bruce, divesting himself of 
the earldom of Carrick, a dignity 
hereditary to the King of Scotland, 
conferred it upon his brother Ed- 
ward), the honour was not specified 
in the charter of the comitatus, 
Where there were no sons, ihe 
comitatus passed by the law of 
Scotland to the earl’s daughter, 
and the dignity was carried as well 
as the fief. In technical language, 
the heir-general or heir-of-line (¢.9., 
Mr. Goodeve Erskine) was preferred 
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in either id to the heir-male 
(e. g-, the Earl of Kellie), The- 
same rule applied to the highest. 
dignity in the realm. During the 
competition for the succession, 
which took place after the death 
of the Maid of Norway (the grand- 
daughter of Alexander III.), it was 
assumed, as the basis of the argu- 
ment, that the Crown devolved 
upon the heir-of-line. Much of all 
this was at one time matter of dis- 
pute; but the “Additional Case” 
—probably the most remarkable 
pease ever submitted to a court of 
aw—prepared by Lord Hailes for 
the infant countess in the compe- 
tition for the Sutherland earldom 
was unanswerable; and subsequent 
investigation has only served to 
fortify the position which he had 
occupied with quite unrivalled logic 
and learning. 

Before Lord Hailes’s paper was 
written, however, one or two emi- 
nent members of the House of 
Lords (which had by this time 
assumed the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Session, without, so far 
as appears, legislative sanction or 
legal warrant) had undertaken to 
formulate certain propositions which 
were thereafter to be accepted as 
first principles in peerage law. It 
is to be observed that these dicta 
are of no legal force as precedents; 
they are the opinions simply of 
certain English peers who had been 
requested to give the sovereign the 
benefit of their advice; and they 
are not binding upon any one (as 
the decisions of a court of law are 
binding), except in so far as they 
are consistent with the common 
law, with reason, justice, and com- 
mon-sense.* One of the proposi- 
tions is ascribed to Lord Mansfield, 





* « The resolutions of the Committee,’ Lord Chelmsford observed in the Wiltes 


case, ‘‘are mien for the information and advice of the Crown. 
y acts upon them, is not bound by them. 


though it general 


own discretion in giving or refusing assent. 


judgments.” 
VOL, CXXXI.—NO,. DCCXCVII. 


The Crown, 
It may exercise its 
They cannot be regarded as final 


Qa 
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the other to Lord Camden. Taken 
‘together they amount to this:— 
‘that it is to be presumed (there 
are many presumptions of varying 
weight known in law—we are not 
told to which class these belong),— 
1. That a charter conveying the 
comitatus does not carry the dig- 
mity except where the dignity is 
expressly included; 2. That where 
the dignity is not expressly includ- 
ed it must have been given by 
separate deed; 3. That in any 
case where this hypothetical deed 
cannot be produced, or at least is 
not forthcoming, the limitation of 
the succession is to the heir-male 
of the body to the exclusion of the 
heir-of-line. 

The researches of a succession of 
eminent lawyers and antiquaries, 
from Dalrymple to Skene, have 
brought us into close contact with 
our remote ancestors; and we know 
a vast deal more about them than 
was known to Mansfield or Cam- 
den. A flood of light has been 
thrown upon the earlier annals of 
the kingdom, and our acquaintance 
with the domestic life and the civil 
and municipal institutions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
is far more accurate and exact than 
it was when the Cassillis decision 
was given (1762). If Lord Mans- 
field’s “presumptions” have been 
proved by the industry of later 
scholars to be particularly wide of 
the fact, is there any reason why 
they should be retained and per- 

etuated? There is a progress in 
Pistorical and legal as in Biblical 
science; and a legal as well as an ec- 
clesiastical Confession of Faith may 
get out of date. The truth is, that 
the question (for instance) of what 
took place on a given day in 1404, is 
a question the settlement of which 
cannot be facilitated by the intro- 
duction of “ presumptions.” What 
we have to do is to make the most 
complete and searching investiga- 
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tion in our power, and then to de- 
cide to the best of our ability upon 
the whole evidence before us. To 
rely upon “presumptions” is an 
easy but slovenly process, whereby 
we do not untie but cut the knot. 
That Lord Mansfield’s “ presump- 
tions” have been shown to be 
singularly at variance with the 
early Jaw and practice regulating 
the tenure and descent of dignities, 
is, we think, undeniable. When 
we know that the dignity invari- 
ably accompanied the comitatus, 
when we know that no document 
creating a “ peerage-earldom” is in 
existence, when we know that each 
of the ancient earldoms devolved 
upon female in default of male 
issue, it is surely absurd to main- 
tain that the legal “ presumptions” 
are all the other way. This divorce 
of fact and law is at once perni- 
cious and grotesque. 

There can be no doubt that were 


these “ presumptions” out of the 
way, the claim of the heir-general 
of Mar would be somewhat stronger 


than it is. Yet it may be con- 
tended with much force that in 
any view—presumption or no pre- 
sumption—he has established his 
claim. Lord Mansfield could never 
have intended to maintain, for in- 
stance, that when an ancient earl- 
dom is restored after a period of 
attainder, the mere loss of the deed 
by which the attainder was re- 
versed, could have any real weight 
one way or other. He might, no 
doubt, in such a case, have declared 
his formal adherence to the pre- 
sumption in favour of the heir- 
male; but he would have come to 
the conclusion (as he did in the 
Sutherland competition) that in 
the whole circumstances disclosed 
—having regard more particularly 
to the terms of the original grant 
as construed by general consent and 
inveterate usage—the heir-of-line 
was entitled to prevail. 
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The comitatus of Mar was situ- 
ated in the north-eastern corner of 
Scotland. Buchan, Moray, Athol, 
were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood; and the four great northern 
earls were probably kinsmen as 
well as neighbours. The castle of 
Kildrummie was the chief “ mes- 
suage,” or, in other words, the capi- 
tal, of the earldom. The comitatus 
was theoretically indivisible; but 
the alienation in certain circum- 
stances of a portion of the lands 
did not, latterly at least, affect the 
dignity, so long as the capital 
(where the heritable jurisdiction 
was presumed to be exercised, and 
the feudal formalities were trans- 
acted) was retained by the Earl. 

The comitatus of Mar and the 
comitatus of Buchan extended over 


nearly the whole of the district - 


which now forms the county of 
Aberdeen. The hill-country be- 
longed to the one, the seaboard to 
the other; and while the castles of 
the Comyns were built along the 
cliffs, the strongholds of the re- 
tainers of Mar commanded the in- 
land passes. Of the life and char- 
acter, of the manners and customs, 
of the thinly scattered pastoral 
people who occupied the interior, 
we know little. “Sindry of thair 
bones,” says Bellenden, “war sene 
be us, schort time afore the making 
of this buke, mair like giandis than 
common stature of men; throw 
quhilk, apperis, that men in auld 
time hes bene of mair stature and 
quantite than ony men ar presently 
in our days.” But on the southern 
bank of the Don, long before the 
Comyns came, a peaceful and or- 
derly society had been established, 
whose records can yet be read. 
Under the shelter of the royal oaks 
of Stocket, and among the rude 
huts which clustered round their 
roots, rose the grey walls and spires 
of a Christian sanctuary. The 
Catholic Church had sent its mis- 
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sionaries at an early period into 
these desolate forests. Saint Walok 
arrived in the fifth century among 
a people savage and unconverted, 
say the monkish chroniclers, “ in- 
somuch that they had no church 
among them, nor any belief in hell- 
torments.” Walok lived between 
the Dee and the Don, “in a little 
solitary thatched hut as a hermite.” 
He was followed by other saints,— 
Nachlan; and Eddran; and Maurice, 
who, in the eighth century, travelled 
much among the hill-men to re- 
claim them from the remnants of 
their pagan idolatries; and Machar, 
who lived at the mouth of the Don, 
“where a river falls into the sea in 
the form of a crosier;” until at 
length, in 1010, Malcolm II. erect- 
ed the See of Murthlack to com- 
memorate some famous forgotten 
victory; and Saint David, a cen- 
tury later, translated the bishop 
to Aberdon, where that reverend 
ecclesiastic contrived to secure a 
share of most of the good things 
going; as'the right of common pas- 
turage, the use of the king’s forest, 
the best salmon caught in the Dee, 
and a tenth of the “can” of vessels 
trading with the port. The Comyns, 
their annalists tell us quaintly, 
“ were addicted to religion,” —which 
accounts for the number and wealth 
of the religious houses planted in 
Buchan; so, for that matter, were 
their neighbours in Mar; only 
Celtic piety was seldom so muni- 
ficent as Norman. 


‘* All human things are subject to decay, 
And ben fate summons, monarchs must 
obey ”— 


Dryden has told us in a well-worn 
couplet; and the race of earls is 
no more immortal than the race of 
kings. In 1842, when Mr. Rid- 
dell’s remarkable treatise on Peer- 
age and Consistorial Law ap- 
peared, all the ancient Celtic earl- 
doms had died out—with one ex- 
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ception. The exception was Mar. 
Mr. Riddell was able to assert, 
with genuine antiquarian enthusi- 
asm, that one of the oldest of the 
earldoms was still in existence. 
“Mar is now not merely the oldest 
Scottish earldom by descent, but, 
— in many respects, the most 
remarkable in the empire; for the 
resent Earl is the direct heir-at- 
aw of personages who were Earls 
of Mar abd initio, and never known 
under another character :— 


Certa retro series Comitum ; sed cujus 
oO 
Qouai a cum fonte latet.” * 


The earlier fortunes of Mar do 
not much concern us at present. 
We are carried back to a somewhat 
mythical antiquity when we are 
introduced in the ‘Annals of Ul- 
ster’ to Domnail, Mormaer of 
Mar, who fell with Brian Borombe 
on the field of Clontarf in 1014, 
fighting against the Danes. “Of 
the race of old Ivor is he,” says 
the early chronicle; and “old 
Ivor,” though a Celtic chieftain, 
had a dash of Norse blood in his 
veins. Between this original Don- 
ald and the Donald who lived at 
the close of the thirteenth century, 
two hundred and eighty years inter- 
vene. During that long period 
there is absolutely nothing to show 
that the descent of the dignity was 
limited to heirs-male; on the con- 
trary, it is tolerably well ascer- 
tained that in this respect Mar 
stood in precisely the same posi- 
tion as the other Celtic earldoms 
which had been gradually feudal- 
ised. 

This. second Donald, who was 
Earl of Mar in 1290, had two 
children—Gratney and Isabel. 
These children were closely con- 
nected with the great hero of the 
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Scottish war of independence. Isa- 
bel became the wife of Robert Bruce 
himself, while Gratney married the 
king’s sister Christiana. It was 
through this counection, no doubt, 
that the castle of Kildrummie be- 
came a residence of the king, “ who 
held it apparently,” says Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, “in right of his nephew, 
the Earl of Mar.”+ The reader will 
recollect that when Bruce’s for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb, he 
left the queen under charge of his 
brother Nigel in this magnificent 
castle on the Don—the remains of 
which have now been pretty nearly 
carted away and built into the 
“dikes” which adorn the district. 
There was a lamentable tragedy 
when the English got within the 
walls; but in these days men held 
their lives in their hands—and 
women too. This Gratney had 
by his wife Christiana a son and 
daughter,—the son, another Don- 
ald, third Earl of the name, who 
fell in the disastrous battle of 
Dupplin (1332), and Elyne of 
Mar, who married Sir John Men- 
teith. (How musical these old 
Scottish names sound !—the Elynes, 
and Muriels, and Mabels, and Es- 
chinas, and Evas, and Edas, flash 
sunnily through musty charters 
and chronicles, and help to give 
the discoloured parchments a hu- 
man interest). This prettily named 
Elyne of Mar, Lady of Sir John 
Menteith, niece of the great King 
Robert, must be kept steadily in 
view; for from and through her 
the right of the Erskines to the 
ancient earldom is derived. 

Thomas, who was the son of the 
Donald who died at Dupplin, was 
the last of the Celtic earls. He 
married Margaret Stewart, Countess 
of Angus in her own right, but 
died without issue about 1377. 





* Riddell on Pee 


e and Consistorial Law, vol. i. p. 169. 


+ Scotland in the Middle Ages, p. xxii. 
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With him, had it been limited to 
heirs-male, the dignity would have 
ceased; but he had a sister Mar- 
garet, to whom the title as well as 
the estate descended. At the time 
of her succession she was the wife 
of the Earl of Douglas, by whom 
she had a daughter Isabel, who— 
her mother dying without other 
surviving issue in 1390—became 
in that year Countess of Mar. By 
the old courtesy of Scotland, the 
man who married a peeress ac- 
quired, so to speak, a liferent use 
of the title as well as of the estate; 
and the husband of Isabel—Alex- 
ander Stewart, a strange and power- 
ful character, not altogether un- 
known in the general history of 
the time—continued to use the 
title till his death. Isabel died 
about 1407; but her husband sur- 
vived until 1435. The story of 
this Countess Isabel is as interest- 
ing as a romance; and a good deal 
depends upon the view which we 
take of the adventures in which 
she figured—much against her will, 
we may believe, and to her own 
great unhappiness, we may be sure. 
There were thus a Countess Mar- 
garet and a Countess Isabel,—each 
Countess of Mar in her own right. 
No ingenuity can get rid of these 
facts; and Lord Redesdale’s “ his- 
toric doubts” (which are of the most 
meagre and microscopical kind) are 
very summarily disposed of by Lord 
Crawford,—even Lord Chelmsford 
admitting that the descent of the 
ancient earldom to heirs-female must 
be held to be finally established. 
The true point of difficulty, how- 
ever, is of an altogether different 
kind—viz., the validity or invalid- 
ity of certain deeds, to which the 
Countess Isabel was a more or 
less consenting party. Did she in 
fact and in law actually divest her- 
self of the fief and the dignity in 
favour of her husband, Alexander 
Stewart? If the divestiture was 
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valid and effectual, then it may be 
assumed that the right of the heirs 
of “Elyne of Mar” to succeed their 
kinswomen in the fief and the 
dignity was effectually barred; on 
the other hand, if the divestiture 
was invalid and illegal, the heirs of 
Elyne at the time of Countess Isa- 
bel’s death were jure sqnguinis in 
right to the honours and estates 
of old Earl Gratney. Earl Gratney 
was the great- grandfather of the 
Countess Isabel; he was also the 
great-grandfather of Janet Keith, 
Lady Erskine,—Janet being the 
only child of Christiana Menteith, 
Lady Keith, who was the only 
child of Elyne of Mar. From this 
Janet Keith all the Erskines are de- 
scended—the Lords Erskine, who 
inherited (as they contend) the 
ancient dignities of Mar, and the 
Erskines of Gogar, who, in con- 
sideration of the services rendered 
in the Gowrie house at Perth, were 
created Earls of Kellie—in either 
branch a powerful and illustrious 
house. 

Countess Isabel in the year 1404 
was living at her castle of Kil- 
drummie in Strathdon. At the 
time she was probably the greatest 
heiress in Scotland. Through her 
mother she had succeeded to Mar 
and Garioch—through her father 
to the unentailed fiefs of the power- 
ful house of Douglas. She appears 
to have been weak and facile in 
mind, and her health was failing. 
It was a wild and‘ turbulent age; 
and even in the stronghold of Kil- 
drummie a prize like the Countess 
could hardly be accounted safe, 
Prior to 1404, her aunt, the in- 
famous Countess of Angus, had 
tried to secure for her natural son 
—the fruit of a peculiarly scandal- 
ous immorality—the rich heritage 
of her niece. Whispers of the in- 
trigue had got abroad; and the 
legitimate heirs to the earldom— 
the Erskines—had thereupon gone 
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direct to the king. The weak and 
timid Robert III. had acknow- 
ledged the justice of their com- 
plaint, and had undertaken that 
no act prejudicial to their rights 
“as the true heirs—veri heredes, as 
he called them in a solemn deed— 
should be sanctioned by the Crown. 
But the real danger—as it proved 
—lay in quite another direction. 
The “ Wolf of Badenoch” had left 
a natural son—Alexander Stewart 
—who was as masterful and un- 
scrupulous as his father. In his 
youth a leader of Highland cater- 
ans, he became in later life a 
sagacious and politic statesman, and 
served his country with distinction 
both in war and diplomacy. An 
early annalist has summed up his 
strange career in the words, “ Prim- 
eva etate, efferus, indomitus ac 
caterranorum dux, postea mitis 
justus, patrie rector, et dives con- 
questor extitit.” This whelp of 
the old wolf came down upon Mar, 
seized the Lady Isabel, and ex- 
torted a renunciation from her, in 
his own favour, of the great estates 
which she held. It was a bold 
stroke for a wealthy wife; but the 
rough wooer did not quite succeed 
in attaining the object of his raid. 
The charter which he extorted from 
her (12th August 1404) bore that 
she gave to him in free gift, under 
covenant of future marriage, all her 
heritable property in Scotland, with 
destination to the children of the 
marriage, whom failing, not to her 
own heirs (the Erskines), but to 
the heirs of Alexander himself. In- 
feftment, as it is called, did not 
follow upon the deed, and it was 
never confirmed by the Crown. It 
was ab initio be and void, and, 
even had it stood alone, could have 
had absolutely no effect. But it 
did not stand alone; within six 
months it was renounced and re- 
called; and in the new deed the 
interests of the LErskines were 
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scrupulously preserved. The solem- 
nities by which the execution of 
the later charter was preceded were 
striking and picturesque: 


‘* But before executing this charter, 
it was considered necessary in Isabel’s 
interest that the wrong previouslydone 
should be publicly redressed, and Isa- 
bel replaced in her free rights and 
exercise of free agency, by the actual 
hand which had despoiled her of 
them. Everything in those days was 
done with picturesque ceremonial. 
Isabel accordingly, accompanied by 
Alexander Bishop of Ross, Sir An- 
drew Leslie of Syde, Walter Ogilvy, 
and other gentlemen of the district, 
and attended by a large concourse 
of people, took up her station on a 
meadow outside the great gate of Kil- 
drummie Castle, and stood there, as 
it is described, conversing familiarly 
with the bishop and others. Stewart, 
on the other hand, who had appar- 
ently retained possession of the castle, 
or had reoccupied it for the occasion, 
then came forth of the gate and ad- 
vanced to where she stood; and, in 
the presence of all assembled, de- 
livered over to her the castle, with its 
charters and evidents, the silver vessels 
and other jewels, and everything there- 
in, placing the keys in her hands in 
symbolism of the transfer, to dispose 
of the whole,—the castle, that is, the 
chief messuage which carried the en- 
tire comitatus, the charters and jewels, 
and her person—as no longer under 
constraint,—at her free and uncon- 
trolled pleasure. This having been 
done, Isabel, holding the keys in her 
hands as chdtelaine, made choice of 
Stewart as her husband before all the 
people, and gave him in free marriage 
the castle, the Earldom of Mar and 
Garioch, and all that she possessed, 
as detailed in the charter, the deed 
of conveyance above spoken of. All 
this took place on 9th September 
1404, and the preceding description 
of the ceremony is taken from a 
notarial instrument of renunciation 
drawn up on the occasion, in which 
the subjects which had been conveyed 
by the charter of 12th August were 
solemnly renounced by Alexander in 
favour of Isabel, to be reconveyed by 
her to him in the exact terms in which 
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they were actually reconveyed in the 
charter of 9th December.” * 


This is the charter of 9th Decem- 
ber 1404, which provides substan- 
tially that, failing issue of the mar- 
riage, the Comitatus of Mar is to 
return to the heirs of Isabel. The 
charter was followed by infeftment, 
and on the 21st January, 1404-5, 
it was formally confirmed by the 
king. 

The Countess Isabel did not long 
survive. She died about two years 
after the deed was ratified. There 
_were no children of the marriage. 

It is plain from what has been 
said, that in spite of his high- 
handed proceedings, Alexander had 
failed, prior to the death of the 
Countess, to acquire any other than 
a liferent .interest in the dignity 
and the fief. Subject to his life- 
rent interest, the radical right was 
in the Erskines. It is enough, 
therefore, to say, that having no 
power to dispose of the comitatus, 
any deed of his after his wife’s 
death purporting to have that effect, 
was necessarily invalid. But he 
was not a man to stick at trifles, or 
to be deterred by the suspicion of 
illegality from carrying out any 
object on which he was bent. He 
had an illegitimate son, Thomas 
Stewart, and to him he had resolved 
that the earldom should descend. 
This was effected, in so far as it 
was in his power to effect it, twenty 
years after Isabel’s death, by the 
charter of 1426. The charter failed 
in its immediate object—for Sir 
Thomas died childless before his 
father; but on Alexander’s death 
in 1435, it gave James I., who had 
entered on his long contest with 
the nobility, a colourable pretext 
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for seizing the lands and suppress- 
ing the dignity of the great north- 
ern earl.+ 

The contest which followed was 
only one incident in the prolonged 
struggle which was being carried om 
between successive sovereigns and 
a proud and powerful aristocracy. 
The great feudal barons had proved 
on many occasions more than a@ 
match for the Crown; and it be- 
came the settled policy of James 
and his successors to clip their 
wings. This policy was steadily 
carried out for a hundred years— 
March, Strathern, Lennox, and Mar 
being among the earliest victims. 
But the Erskines did not tamely 
acquiesce in the usurpation of their 
rights. Whenever James I, was in 
his grave (the king was murdered, 
it will be remembered, in the Ab- 
bey of the Black Friars at Perth, 
20th February, 1437), Robert, Lord 
Erskine, the son of Janet Keith, 
proceeded to take the necessary 
legal steps to protect the succession 
which had opened to him on Alex- 
ander Stewart’s death in 1435. 
We need not dwell upon the inci- 
dents of the contest between the 
Erskines and the Crown; it is 
enough to say, that though Earl 
Robert was temporarily successful, 
the sheer force of the sovereign, 
exercised without shame and with- 
out remorse, proved too strong in 
the long-run; and from 1457 till 
the “restitution” by Queen Mary in 
1565, the Earldom of Mar remained 
(as the Court of Session afterwards 
decided) in “the simple and nakit 
possession of the Crown, without 
ony richt of property therein.” 
The radical right of the Erskines 
could not of course be vitiated by 
an arbitrary exercise of the preroga- 








* The Earldom of Mar, vol. i. p. 205. 
+ The interest of James in confirming the charter of 1426 is obvious. 


Thomas 


was illegitimate; if he died without issue, the estate went to the king, either as 


ultimus heres, or under the deed itself. 
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tive; but for over a hundred years 
they were unable to assume the title 
or to regain the lands. 

Mary Stuart may not have been 
a happy or fortunate princess; but 
even her enemies admit that she 
had a masculine sense of justice. 
There seems to be no doubt that 
the story of the wrong done to the 
loyal house of Erskine had sensibly 
impressed her, and that she was 
* anxious to make all the amends in 
her power. The charter of 23d June 
1565 is thus in its whole concep- 
tion a deed of restitution ;—moved 
by conscience to restore the earldom 
to the lawful heirs of Isabella 
Comitissa de *“Mar,—“ conscientia 
mote, ut nobis decet, legitimos 
heeredes ad suas, justas hereditates 
restituere,”—she makes a grant of 
the subjects comprised in the com- 
itatus, with all the rights and priv- 
ileges attaching thereto, as they 
were held by Isabel, to John, Lord 
Erskine, and his heirs,—“ suis her- 
edibus,”—to the heir-general, that 
is, as in the ancient earldom, not to 
the heir-male. She puts him, so 
to speak, “in Isabel’s shoes”—the 
lands are the same, the destination 
is the same, the dignity presumably 
is the same. Still we are not sure 
that the heir-general was well ad- 
vised in making this charter his 
mainstay. Of course, if the charter 
carried the dignity there was an 
end of the debate (and its terms 
are exactly those which, in many 
other cases, did carry the dignity— 
as shadow follows substance, says 
Lord Crawford); yet, acting for the 
heir-general, we should have been 
inclined to give the charter of Mary 
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a quite subordinate place in the 
argument. A family of noble Scot- 
tish gentlemen had for a hundred 
years, no doubt, been compelled to 
call themselves Lords Erskine in- 
stead of Earls of Mar; but the title 
had never been validly relinquished, 
and it was still in existence. Any 
one of the Lords Erskine, after going 
through certain feudal formalities, 
could lawfully have called himself 
Lord Mar. But they were illegally 
prohibited from doing so by the 
sovereign. Mary, therefore, had 
had only to remove the prohibition; 
for whenever the prohibition was 
removed, the title emerged. So 
that in this view, whether the grant 
of the comitatus did or did not carry 
the dignity is a matter of compara- 
tively little moment; and indeed, 
in whatever light we -regard the 
queen’s action, the practical result 
appears to be the same. 

1. “The charter restoring the 
comitatus restored the dignity.”— 
According to that view, the heir-of- 
line is, of course, entitled to succeed. 

2. “ The charter did not restore the 
dignity.”—But if the dignity had 
never ceased to exist it did not re- 
quire to be restored. In that view 
also he succeeds. 

3. “The dignity, not being re- 
stored by the charter, must have been 
restored by a separate deed, which 
has been lost.”—But being confess- 
edly a deed of restoration, the lost 
deed must be construed with refer- 
ence to the constitution of the an- 
cient dignity, and the terms of the 
contemporary deed restoring the 
comitatus. In that view also the heir- 
of-line must prevail.* 





* It was a very common practice in Scotland, for one reason or other, to resign 

a comitatus into the hands of the sovereign. During the interval (¢.¢.; when the 

lands were in the hands of the sovereign) the dignity was, so to speak, in nubibus, 

nor could it be resumed until the lands were reconveyed. The resignation and 

resumption of the lands were always effected by formal rr but the dignity 
And t 


‘was resigned and resumed without any writing whatever. 


his was the case 


even when the comitatus was definitely relinquished,—the person who resigned 
the lands ceasing to be earl, and the person who obtained the lands becoming earl, 
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The House of Lords—that is 
to say, Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Redesdale—were of opinion that 
the ancient earldom had somehow 
or other, and at some remote date 
(on which they failed to agree), be- 
come extinct, and that the modern 
earldom was created by Queen 
Mary in 1565. To enable them to 
arrive at this conclusion they were 
forced to assume, having decided 
that the grant of the comitatus 
did not carry the honour, that 
the deed—the patent or char- 
ter conferring the “ peerage-earl- 
dom ”—had been accidentally lost 
or wilfully destroyed. “You can’t 
lose what you have never had” isa 
principle of Scottish jurisprudence 
which seems to rest upon a basis of 
reason; and accordingly, the Scottish 
jurist refuses to admit that a docu- 
ment has been lost until it is proved 
to have existed. But here there is 
no such proof,—all the probabili- 
ties, indeed, going to negative the 
assumption. It was quite unneces- 
sary, as we have seen, to execute 
such a document. It was a docu- 
ment the like of which had never 
before been heard of in Scotland. 
There is not the remotest allusion 
to such a document in any contem- 
porary history on record. It is, in 
short, a jfictio juris, or (to speak 
more correctly) a fiction of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges in the year of 
grace 1875. The only particle of 
proof, indeed, which can be offered 
to support the fiction, is that where- 
as the charter of the comitatus 
was dated the 23d of June, Lord 
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Erskine did not assume the title of 
Mar till the 1st of August,—the 
conclusion being that the dignity 
must have been otherwise conferred 
during the interval. But to a law- 
yer acquainted with the formalities 
of feudal investiture, the fact tells 
the other way. These formalities 
could only. be completed at the 
capital or chief messuage of the 
comitatus: it was “a far cry” to 
Strathdon in the year 1565; and 
the interval between the 24th June 
and the Ist August was exactly 
such a period as must necessarily 
have elapsed between the day when 
the warrant to infeft was issued 
from the office in Edinburgh, and 
the day when the instrument of 
infeftment was returned.* It is well 
known, as respects the territorial 
earldoms, that until the formal 
investiture, or “seisen in the fief,” 
had been completed, the title of 
honour could not be assumed—or 
at least in practice was not. Yet 
on the strength of this inevitable 
interval, the Lords held that the 
title of Mar which now exists was 
created “some time between the 
28th of July and the Ist of August 
in the year 1565.” They might as 
well have gone on, when they were 
about it, to specify the hour and 
the minute of this miraculous birth ! 
Is not the true and only logical con- 
clusion this,—Lord Erskine having 
assumed the title of Mar whenever 
the instrument of infeftment pro- 
ceeding upon the grant of the comi- 
tatus was returned, it was in respect 
of that grant, and of that alone 





without the dignity being so much as mentioned. The claim of the Erskines 
was, of course, even stronger; for they had never resigned either the fief or the 
dignity, only ‘the iniquitie of the time” (in the words of the Act of 1587) 
had compelled them to wait for better days. 

* The instrument of infeftment for Mar proper is missing; but that for Garioch 


is preserved, and is dated the 24th July. Theceremony in either case must have 
taken place about the same time—before the messenger returned to the metro- 
polis; so that legal evidence of the investiture having been completed could not 
have been received in Edinburgh before the end of the month. Until the 30th 
or 3ist of July, therefore, it was absolutely impracticable for Lord Erskine to 
have assumed the title of Mar. 
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(no other deed being in we 
that he assumed the title? e 
confess that with our present lights 
we do not see the answer to this 
argument. 

The explanation volunteered by 
Lords Chelmsford and Redesdale to 
account for the disappearance of 
this mysterious document appears 
to us, we must say, singularly 
strained and forced. The Earl 
himself destroyed it; and when we 
go on to inquire why he should have 
committed such a suicidal act (for as 
no record of it existed anywhere, 
it could not have been replaced), 
we are told that its production 
might have prejudiced his claim for 

recedence over his brother earls! 
he Earl to whom this singular 
fraud is attributed was at the time 
engaged in recovering piecemeal 
the inheritance of his ancestors; 
and if it could have been brought 
home to him in any of his numer- 
ous litigations, it would have had 
a very ugly look indeed to the 
judicial mind. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that the secret was 
well kept; for the Earl was con- 
sidered by his contemporaries a 
man of honour and probity; and 
it was not until 1875 that his char- 
acter wastaken away. But possibly 
the fact that nobody had ever heard 
of the deed, enabled him to effect 
its destruction with impunity ! 

Such was the view taken by the 
House of Lords in 1875 of this 
remarkable case. It had at least 
all the merit of. novelty. The 
8 gi eer of 1565 was then 

eard of for the first time. Yet 
the earldom had been, so to speak, 
a standing dish for at least a couple 
of centuries — in Scottish Parlia- 
ments, in Scottish peerage cases, in 
Scottish histories, in Scottish law 
courts. It was in particular the 
subject of parliamentary ratification 
and judicial decision in 1567, in 
1587, in 1606, and in 1626. This 
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is to us the most inexplicable feat- 
ure of the whole affair. The facts 
connected with the earldom have 
not now been brought together for 
the first time: they were sifted 
in every possible way within a few 
years of its restoration,—scores of 
highly influential people in Scot- 
land, peers and commoners, being 
closely interested in the result, 
But from first to last the suggestion 
that the dignity had been created 
by patent in 1565 was not once 
made. We have heard of patents 
of nobility granted by fugitive 
princes, which were put aside by 
those to whom they were granted, 
in the hope that when the king 
enjoyed his own again they might 
be taken out of the secret drawer 
and publicly used; but the Mar 
“patent,” granted by a reigning 
sovereign to a great noble, was hid- 
den away with such anxious care, 
that from the day it was executed 
—29th, 30th, or 31st July 1565— 
it has never seen the light. How 
did it happen that the Earl’s con- 
temporaries were so utterly deceived 
about events which were being 
transacted before their eyes that 
they required to be put right in 
1875 by Lord Chelmsford and I.ord 
Redesdale ? 

The parliamentary ratification of 
1567 and the Act of Parliament 
of 1587 proceed upon the assump- 
tion that the Earl of Mar is the 
successor in the fief and the dig- 
nity of the Countess Isabel; but it 
is unnecessary to enter into an ex- 
amination of these statutes. The 
proceedings, however, which took 
place in 1606 and 1626 are of the 
utmost importance. In the former 
year a commission was appointed 
to draw up a roll of the Scottish 
Peers according to their preced- 
ence. The Commission numbered 
among its members the most emi- 
nent lawyers and statesmen of the 
age, and the result of its labours is 
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what is known in Scottish history 
as the “ Decreet of Ranking,”—the 
official register of the Peerage of 
Scotland. It is a document of the 
highest authority (being, in fact, the 
basis of the Union Roll), and al- 
though its verbal accuracy has been 
occasionally impeached, Lord Craw- 
ford has shown that the criticism 
to which it has been subjected is 
ignorant and unwarranted. The 
earls were ranked according to their 
precedence,— those holding the 
high and hereditary offices of State 
coming first, while the others fol- 
lowed according to priority of crea- 
tion. The all-important question 
then arises—Was the Earldom of 
Mar inserted in this nearly con- 
temporary document as a crea- 
tion of 1565? Jt was not,—a much 
higher antiquity was assigned to it, 
—the earl being placed above sev- 
eral earls whose titles date from the 
fifteenth century. Whatever else 
the Decreet of Ranking may fail to 
establish, it at least clearly estab- 
lishes that, in the judgment of the 
eminent persons of whom the com- 
mission was composed, the Earldom 
of Mar then existing was not cre- 
ated in 1565. If it was not created 
in 1565, there is, of course, only the 
other alternative—that it was the 
ancient earldom; but the main 
point is, that men, most of whom 
must have been born before 1565, 
were satisfied that in that year the 
creation did not take place. Is it 
possible to believe that these men 
were wrong, and that Lords Chelms- 
ford and Redesdale are right? 
Common-sense would appear to 
reply in the negative, even though 
it could be proved that the Earl 
had wilfully and fraudulently put 
his patent in the fire. 

Again, in 1626, a final judgment 
was given by the Court of Session 
in the Earl’s action against the 
Elphinstones for the recovery of 
Kildrummie. During the century 
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of suppression the lands of the 


great earldom had been scattered 


broadcast by the Crown; and it 
became necessary to recover them 
from the new owners by due pro- 
cess of law. The action against 
Lord Elphinstone was only one of 
many: but it was the leading case, 
and it was fought, as was natural, - 
with remarkable skill, keenness, and 
pertinacity. The Earl ultimately 
succeeded in recovering a great 
portion of the princely territory 
which had belonged to Countess 
Isabel; and he succeeded mainly, 
if not altogether, on the ground 
that all the acts by which, between 
1435 and 1565, the Erskines had 
been prevented from enjoying the 
lands, were utterly illegal as well 
as grossly unjust; and they were 
placed by the Court in the exact 
position they would have held as 
heirs of the Countess if they had 
succeeded in asserting their rights 
on the death of Alexander Stewart. 
But their title to the dignity rested 
on precisely the same grounds as 
their title to the lands, and it had 
been withheld from them by the 
same illegal and arbitrary exercise 
of force. When this forcible dis- 
possession was declared by the Su- 
preme Court to have had no effect 
in alienating the lands, it necessar- 
ily followed that it could have had 
as little in alienating the honour— 
less, indeed; for while the interests 
of third parties who had innocent- 
ly acquired the lands might invite 
the equitable protection of the law, 
on the other hand, in so far as the 
dignity was concerned, no such in- 
terest was involved. The charter 
extorted from Isabel in 1404, the 
charters granted by the liferent 
Earl, were swept away. These were 
the pretexts which had served to 
keep the Erskines out of the dignity 
as well as out of the lands; for there 
can be no doubt that if, in 1435, 
they had succeeded to the lands, 
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they would at the same time have 
succeeded to the dignity. So that 
their right to the dignity was as 
expressly declared in this solemn 
decision of the supreme judicature 
of Scotland as their right to the 
fief. 

“The unbroken and unimpeach- 
ed tradition of centuries,” we have 
said; and even as late as 1771, 
even in the House of Lords, even 
by hostile judges, the continuous 
existence of the ancient earldom 
was emphatically recognised. Who- 
ever has read the “Additional 
Case” of Lord Hailes must have 
been impressed by its stately dic- 
tion, its logical force, and its pro- 
found learning; and there can be 
no doubt that it sensibly influenced 
the decision of the Peers. This 
remarkable law-paper, it may be 
safely said, insured the success of 
the infant Countess of Sutherland. 
Even Lord Mansfield could not re- 
sist its logical argument and its 
exhaustive research; and among 
all the instances of female succes- 
sion on which the learned writer 
relied, none was stronger than, none 
so conclusive as, that of Mar. 

At the time when the Sutherland 
decision was given, the ancient earl- 
dom, however, was once more under 
acloud. The Erskines were mostly 
Jacobites, as was natural; and the 
rising of 1715 was headed by the 
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Lord Mar of the day. The attain. 
der which followed was not reversed 
until 1824, when the grandson of 
the attainted Earl was restored by 
Act of Parliament to the ancient 
dignity. The lawyers and _ states- 
men by whom the Act was drawn 
may, of course, have been mistaken; 
but there can be no doubt that it 
was passed on the assumption that 
John Francis Erskine was, through 
his mother, Lady Frances, the heir- 
general of the attainted Earl, and as 
such, in right to the honours and 
estates of Mar. 

We have related the story of 
Elyne of Mar and the Countess 
Isabel as concisely, as fairly, and 
with as little of technical jargon, 
as was possible; and now, without 
further comment, we leave it to 
the judgment of our readers. We 
are sorry that the most ancient of 
the historic earldoms has been 
abolished by what may be called 
a somewhat wn-Happy Despatch; 
and if, without any invasion of 
existing interests, it were possible 
to have the case reopened and re- 
heard before a fresh jury (as Lord 
Cairns and Lord Selborne seem 
to have suggested) we should be 
inclined very heartily to wish the 
heir-of-line—in words familiar to 
English lawyers—“a good deliver- 
ance.” 
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In novels as in everything else, 
there is occasionally a disturbance 
of the level, a higher tide than that 
which marks the ordinary ebbing 
and flowing of the ocean of light 
literature by which, to believe the 
critics, we are sometimes in dan- 
ger of being swept away. Ordin- 
arily the rise and fall are monot- 
onous, coming just so far and no 
farther, rousing us to no exception- 
al interest. 

Nevertheless, by times there is a 
spring-tide in the sea of fiction. The 
little secondary waves go.on with 
their rhythm, which has become 
an inevitable portion of the concert, 
demanding little or no attention; 
but now and then a more individ- 
ual one does compel our ear, if it 
were only in an amused and puz- 
zied inquiry whether it is worth 
the trouble of special investigation. 
One of the most important of these 
larger voices is that fine serene and 
melodious one, not without a cer- 
tain character of monotony—mono- 
tony not accidental nor proceeding 
from weakness, but elaborately cho- 
sen as the desirable medium for 
studies more fin, and an investiga- 
tion more delicate, perhaps, than 
plain English permits (something 
which requires American - English, 
polished to the finest point by appli- 
cations of French and other sharpen- 
ing appliances), which is the appro- 
priate utterance of the champion and 
exponent of the New World. 

We will, however, postpone Mr. 
Henry James for the moment to 
another candidate for the public fa- 
vour, whose appearance is more ori- 
ginal than that of any other which 
has for a long time come before us. 


The name of Mr. J. H. Shorthouse 
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has not hitherto been known in 
literature, but there is nothing of 
the novice in his work. His style 
has a completeness, care, and grace 
which is as unlike as possible to 
the careless English of the ready 
writer, in haste to get his burden 
out of him, lest, perhaps, somebody 
else equally eager may forestall him. 
The leisurely, elaborate, and schol- 
arly composition of ‘John Ingle- 
sant’* is so out of the habits of 
contemporary work, that it is en- 
tirely new to us by dint of being 
old, and startles our unaccustomed 
faculties as do the stately build- 
ings and princely tissues of a past 
age. We build no such piles and 
weave no such brocades in our day: 
the fashion of them has gone out, 
though there never was an age in 
which they were so much applaud- 
ed. What we attempt now is to 
make our thin brick and flimsy 
stuffs resemble them, which is a 
hopeless effort. This is not the in- 
spiration of Mr. Shorthouse. He 
has gone to work as if he had been 
born in the fourteenth century, work- 
ing out every curve and stalk with 
the patience and devotion of an old 
workman, who knew no difference 
of small and great, and took as 
much pains with the turn of a leaf 
as with the poise of a noble dome. 
The atmosphere in which he works 
is that of an elder world—a sphere 
of leisure and thought, with the 
breath of Bacon, of Milton, still 
lingering in the air—when literary 
composition is the product of a 
slow and stately process of think- 
ing, without haste or excitement. 
This is one of the books which cer- 
tainly he who runs may not read, 
It is for the study, not the railway 
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journey or the smoking-room at the 
club—a book which Lady Jane 
Grey might have lingered over 
when Plato’s great folio wearied 
her tender arms if not her mind 
—a book for youth full of leisure, 
for stately maidens more than 
rash young men, which holds the 
reader in a half-compulsory absorp- 
tion, the narrative being altogether 
without those breaks where it is 
natural to leave off, or intervals 
which liberate the attention. The 
book, indeed, is unique in our re- 
collection, a study of an age and a 
system as well as of a particular 
mind. The ways of thinking por- 
trayed in it are not as ours: the 
hero keeps his noble and somewhat 
melancholy grace unbroken through 
episodes which in our age would 
scarcely be consistent with the hon- 
our of so fine a gentleman; but, 
indeed, there are no gentlemen so 
fine in any recent age. 

The character of this romance is 
that of a biography. It is introduced, 
somewhat conventionally, with a 
mysterious portrait and a bundle 
of papers belonging to the subject 
of the picture; but this prologue is 
too brief to harm the history. It 
is the ‘Memoirs of the Life of Mr. 
John Inglesant, sometime Servant 
to King Charles I.; with an Account 
of his Birth, Education, and Train- 
ing by the Jesuits, and a particular 
Relation of the Secret Services in 
which he was engaged, especially 
in connection with the late Irish 
Rebellion; . . . also a History 
of his Religious Doubts and Expe- 
riences.’ The quaint title-page, in 
which this and a good deal more is 
inscribed in formal lines like the in- 
scription on a tombstone, belongs to 
the time of Donne and George Her- 
bert, like the rest of the book. The 
story opens with a curious account 
of the way in which the Priory of 
Westacre became the property of 
Richard Inglesant, the founder of 
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the family, who was commissioned 
at the time of the suppression of 
the monastic establishments under 
Henry VIII. to visit this house, 
a peaceable and learned convent, 
spoken well of by all men, but 
which would, were it suppressed, 
become a fine appanage for a thriv- 
ing courtier. The manner in which 
this commissioner fulfils his office, 
failing in no respect, not even in 
good wishes for the prior and the 
adherents of the old faith,—vexed 
even when the old priest ruins his 
own cause by a fiery sermon against 
the so-called Reforming party, the 
king and his minister—yet receiv- 
ing the gift of the priory for himself 
at the end,—strikes an admirable 
key-note’ to the strain which is to 
follow. It is in the priory, full of 
the relics and memories of the old 
monks, that John Inglesant, the 
hero of the story, great-grandson of 
the Richard aforesaid, is born, and, 
being weakly, is left to spend a 
visionary childhood—his elder bro- 
ther, Eustace, being with his father 
in London. “The boy grew up 
among strange stories, and lived 
indeed in the old world that was 
gone for ever. His grandfather’s 
dimly remembered anecdotes were 
again and again recalled by others, 
all of the same kind, which he 
heard every day,—stories of the 
rood in the chapel,—of the Mass 
wafer, with its mysterious awful- 
ness and power—of the processions 
and midnight singing at the pri- 
ory.” His first teacher is a gentle 
Platonist, who communicates to 
him the lore and knowledge of 
Plato, along with the teachings of 
a still more divine Master; and by 
the time he has become “a tall, 
handsome, dreamy-looking boy of 
fourteen,” he is put by his father 
into the hands of “a fine hand- 
somely dressed man, with a lofty 
high-bred look,” who is to train 
and mould the boy to play a curi- 
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ous and important part in the 
strange, confused, and pregnant 
life of the times. We have had 
many studies of the great Rebellion, 
both from the Cavalier and Round- 
head point of view—from the easy 
and brilliant narratives of Scott 
down through many a lesser at- 
tempt to make the stern Puritan 
or the gay king’s-man visible to us. 
But so far as we can remember, the 
view given by Mr. Shorthouse is 
entirely novel. Puritanism, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, has no 
charm for him; the much more 
abstruse, mystical, and romantic 
section of religionists who, while 
sharing a great many of the be- 
liefs and almost all the senti- 
ments of the Church of Rome, 
still adhered conscientiously to 


the Church of England, is the 
portion of English society which 
attracts his deepest interest; and 
his descriptions of that curious but 


attractive and highly cultivated 
sect of Quietists are wonderfully 
beautiful and interesting. The 
Anglican Church, according to the 
ideal of it fondly conceived by those 
who are glad to forget the external 
circumstances of Reformation in 
England, was never more attrac- 
tively set forth; and the strange 
and misty border-land between that 
region and the finer and more toler- 
ant side of the Roman Church, be- 
comes apparent to us by a kind of 
revelation. The picture is full of 
a subdued and hallowed light, as of 
the silent morning before even the 
birds are awake: a soft ecstasy of 
devotion is in it, more sad than 
glad. The strength of the Puritan 
is altogether absent, and his straight- 
forward practical uses. A heaven- 
ly despair yet tender readiness to 
minister to all wants gathers those 
subdued and saintly groups toge- 
ther to deck their altars and say 
their prayers, and shed forth an 
ineffable light of pity and kindness 
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upon the poor about them, though 
they are hopeless of making any im- 
pression upon the times which are 
so sadly out of joint. The account 
of the “Protestant Nunnery” of 
Little Gidding, which young Ingle- 
sant, seeking everywhere what is 
best and holiest, and moved alike 
by a longing for the communion of 
saints and the light of Platonic 
teaching, visits when himself on 
the verge of his strange life and 
mission, is one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful studies we know. 
It would be most appropriate to 
read it in an undertone, with 
soft pauses, with a subdued light, 
and perhaps a hushed accompani- 
ment of distant music. This is 
altogether novel and unparalleled, 
so far as we are aware, in fic- 
tion. Style and spirit, tone and 
colour, are so harmonious, so com- 
plete and mutually conducive to 
the desired effect, that the story is 
like music in its mystical perfec- 
tion—like music, too, perhaps more 
satisfactory to the feelings than to 
the understanding. 

We have omitted, however, to 
note the training of the noble, 
devout, and thoughtful gentleman 
who, always more contemplative 
than active, though he is the agent 
in so many stirring scenes, occupies 
the central place. He is carefully 
educated by the Jesuit whom his 
father brings to the profound seclu- 
sion and quietness of Westacre for 
the purpose, in order to occupy the 
position of an ambassador and ne- 
gotiator between the Catholic party 
and. the Anglican. It was a time 
in which it was a capital offence to 
say Mass, and a Papist was under 
every kind of scrutiny and repres- 
sion; yet a great part of the coun- 
try still remembered the old faith 
with tenderness, and it still might 
lie upon a quiver of the balance, 
which would eventually be para- 
mount. The father of John Ingle- 
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sant himself held something of the 
position to which he was anxious 
to train his son. 


‘* Occupying himself a neutral posi- 
tion, and possessed of the cc nfidence 
of members of both Churches, he was 
peculiarly fitted for such negotiations, 
and was in constant communication 
with those Churchmen, very numerous 
at Court, and among the clergy and 
country gentry, who were favourably 
disposed to the Papists, though at the 
same time sincere members of their 
own Church. The value of emissaries 
possessing in this way the confidence 
of Church people and Papists alike, 
was so obvious, that Mr. Inglesant and 
his friends did all they could to add to 
their number, especially as they were 
not very easy to procure, great jeal- 
ousy existing among nearly all Church 

ople of any foreign or armed inter- 

erence in England on the part of the 
Romanists, who were always suspected 
of such intentions. Mr. Inglesant, 
therefore, whom nothing escaped, had 
marked out his younger son’s tempera- 
ment as one peculiarly fitted to be 


trained for such a haw are and had 


communicated this idea to his intimate 
associate among the Papists, Father 
Sancta Clara, as he was called, of an 
English family called St. Clare, a Jesu- 
it missionary priest who travelled in 
England under the name of Mr. Hall. 
The latter was a man of great influ- 
ence, unbounded devotion to his order, 
and unflinching courage, —a profound 
scholar, and, according to the know- 
ledge of that day, a man of science, 
trained indeed in every variety of 
human learning, and taking advan- 
tage of every scrap of knowledge and 
information for the advancement of 
his purpose. Of elegant and fascinat- 
ing manners, and accustomed to court- 
ly life abroad, he was perhaps the most 
influential agent among the thousand 
mission priests at that time scattered 
through England. His time, of course, 
was fully taken up with his difficult 
embassy, but he was interested in the 
account Inglesant gave of his son ; and 
the idea of training him to such use- 
fulness in three ‘or four years’ time, 
when their plans might be expected 
to be ripe, commended itself exceed- 
ingly to his peculiar genius and habit 
of mind.” 


The reader must recollect that 
this was the crisis upon which 
everything depended for or against 
the Church of Rome, and when it 
was still possible, or so at least en- 
thusiasts hoped, to crush the sterner 
Puritan element, and unite the 
different sections of the other 
party upon “that sure foundation 
and, apostolical certainty in which 
the “ Papist” has always the ad- 
vantage of the Anglican. Mr. Short- 
house is not without a serious sense 
of the characteristics of the present 
time in his Very curious and pro- 
found study of the former crisis; 
and his point of view is, as we 
have said, entirely new to fiction. 
Numberless sketches of the Jesuit 
have occurred in English literature, 


especially on the lower levels, where _ 


he is one of the familiar monsters 
of the popular imagination, but also 
in better spheres, where his powers 
and culture are acknowledged only 
by way of making him a more fit 
instrument to corrupt and lead 
astray the minds of his victims, 
But Father Sancta Clara is an en- 
tirely novel figure. He leads his 
pupil to that partial but elevated 
and grand confusion of the abso- 
Jute rules of right and wrong which 
is necessary to his purpose, by the 
highest results of philosophical 
teaching—by pointing out to him 
the general fundamental resem- 
blance, underneath all superficial 
distinctions, of good men and ele- 
vated aims everywhere—and by 
bringing within the range of his 
sympathy all fine and enlightened 
impulses. 


‘‘He made no effort to draw his 
mind away from the English Church, 
farther than by giving him a crucifix 
and rosary, and teaching him the use 
of them, and pointing out the beauties 
of the Roman use: he even took pains 
to prevent his becoming attached to 
Popery, telling him that his father 
would not wish him to leave the 
Church of England; and though that 
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Church was at present in schism, it 
would probably be soon reunited, and 
that meanwhile the difference was 
unimportant and slight. He knew 
indeed that, from the excitable and 
enthusiastic nature of his pupil, if he 
once became attached strongly to Ro- 
man theology, all his use as a media- 
tor between the two parties would at 
once be lost.” 


So far did this enlightened pre- 
ceptor go, that when his pupil, 
now launched in the agitated yet 
stately life of the Court, had been 
too deeply touched by the mystical 
life and inward light of the Quiet- 
ists at Little Gidding, he placed 
him deliberately under the influence 
of Hobbes, being “ anxious to in- 
fuse into Inglesant’s mind a larger 
element of rational inquiry than in 
his sacred character it was possi- 
ble for him to accomplish without 
shocking his pupil’s moral sense.” 
Thus cultivated on all sides, the 
young man becomes first a page of 
Henrietta Maria, then a gentleman 
in the king’s immediate retinue, in 
which capacity he is soon employed 
on various missions, with a modesty 
and reticence on the part of the nar- 
rator which gives a wonderful air of 
truth to the story. One of these mis- 
sions is to meet and convey instruc- 
tions to Montrose at Edinburgh,— 
a fine opportunity, one would have 
thought, for the picturesque story- 
teller ; but Mr. Shorthouse confines 
himself rigorously to his proper 
ground. The danger and defect in 
this is, of course, as the reader will 
perceive, that some very great issue is 
necessary, and that—history stand- 
ing sternly behind, and forbidding 
divergence, even forbidding the in- 
terpolation of a new agent unknown 
to her—an issue proportioned to the 
skill and originality of the educa- 
tion is impossible. bprnmmegcoens | 
there has been nothing great enoug 
left for John Inglesant to do. The 
author cannot take upon himself 
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the licence of Dumas, and all the 
great réles have been appropriated 
these two hundred years and more. 
Nothing could more clearly show 
the limits of historical fiction; and 
this necessarily brings with it a 
shade of disappointment, a sense 
that the picture must be out of pro- 
portion, and that all these elaborate 
preparations are too much for any 
practicable result. The most im- 
portant position in which the au- 
thor has been able to place his hero 
provides a very highly wrought and 
powerful episode, which, had it been 
possible to follow it out with other 
efforts of a similar description, 
would have sufficed to justify his 
training ; unfortunately, however, 
it is not followed up, but remains 
an episode and no more. When 
Charles, in his embarrassment and 
distress, is driven to negotiate with 
the Irish rebels, and in return for 
many concessions made to them is 
promised the aid of an Irish con- 
tingent, especially for the immedi- 
ate relief of Chester, Inglesant is 
fixed upon as the messenger most 
likely to persuade the besieged gar- 
rison at that place to receive the 
deliverance which comes to them 
from such strange hands. It is 
his master, the Jesuit, who places 
before him the character of the 


service required. 


‘¢ ¢ Still more, as you are a Church- 
man, and a favourite of the Church 
people—especially since the death of 
the Archbishop—you will be able to 
prepare the mind of the Lord Biron 
and the commander at Chester to re- 
ceive the Irish troops favourably ; they 
will believe you act by the King’s di- 
rection, and will not know anything of 
the concessions which have been made 
to Ireland. You are ready to under- 
take it?’ 

‘* Inglesant hesitated for a moment; 
but then he said simply and without 
effort, ‘I am ready —I will do my 
best. But there are some things I 
should like to ask.’ 
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‘* ¢ Ask what you will,’ said the Jes- 
uit, quickly; ‘anything I knowI will 
tell you.’ 

‘*** Asa Churchman,’ said Inglesant, 
‘if I lend myself to this plan, I shall 
be considered by all Churchmen to 
have betrayed my religion, and to 
have done my best to ruin my coun- 
try as a Protestant country. Is not 
this the case?’ 

‘* « Probably,’ said the Jesuit, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

‘¢ «Shall I have any authority from 
the King for what I do?’ 

‘¢« T have advised not,’ said the Jes- 
uit; ‘but his Majesty thinks you 
will need some other warrant both in 
Ireland and at Chester than the mere 
fact of your belonging to the house- 
hold. He therefore intends to give 
you an interview, and also a written 
commission signed by himself.’ 

‘* * And in case the whole scheme 
miscarries and becomes public?’ said 
Inglesant. 

‘* ¢T cannot answer,’ said the Jesuit, 
‘for what course his Majesty may be 
advised to take; but in your case it 
will, of course, be your duty to pre- 
serve the strictest silence as to what 
has passed between the King and 
yourself.’ 

‘** Then if I fall into the hands of 
the Parliament,’ Inglesant said, ‘my 
connection with the King will be 
repudiated?’ 

‘* «His Majesty pledges his word as 
a king ’ began the Jesuit. 

‘* Inglesant made a slight impatient 
motion with his hand, which the other 
saw,and instantly stopped. He raised 
his eyes to Inglesant and looked fully 
in his face for a moment, then with 
that supreme instinct which taught 
him at once how to deal with men, he 
said, ‘If the necessities of the State 
demand it, all knowledge of this affair 
will be denied by the King.’ 

‘¢*¢That is all I have to say,’ said 
Inglesant. ‘I am ready to go.’” 





With this extraordinary assur- 
ance, the devoted envoy sets out 
on his mission. Of the first part, 
which relates to Ireland, we have 
but the briefest narrative; but from 
the moment he reaches Chester, 


making his way in the disguise 








of a miner, the story is detailed 
and full of the deepest interest, 
Lord Biron finds it at first impos. 
sible to credit that it is from a band 
of Irish kernes, robbers, and mur- 
derers that he is to expect relief; 
but convinced against his will by 
the King’s warrant, which Ingle- 
sant shows him, subdues his own 
repugnance, and treats the messen- 
ger with respect if not with un- 
bounded faith. At last the moment 
comes in which the plan is made 
public; and the King, as has been 
foreseen, in face of the horror and 
indignation of England, disowns his 
agent. Lord Biron immediately 
sends for Inglesant, and informs 
him that Glamorgan has been ar- 
rested in Ireland for conspiring to 
bring over a Papist army, and that 
his authority, as commissioned by 
the King, is denied; and holdin 
out the paper which Charles h 
sigued in Inglesant’s presence, asks, 
“ Will you pledge me your honour 
that this paper was written by the 
King?” 


‘* Johnny hesitated: the circum- 
stances of the case were beginning to 
arrange themselves before him, racked 
and weary as his brain was. If this 
news were true—if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Council had really dis- 
claimed in the King’s name the nego- 
tiations, and boldly before the world 
proclaimed them unauthorised, and 
the warrants a forgery—the game was 
evidently played out, and the course 
before him dark and gloomy enough. 
Yet he thought he would make one 
effort to recover the paper—a matter, 
whatever might turn out, of the first 
importance to the King. 

** ¢Tf Tswear to you, Lord Biron, that 
the King wrote it, will you give it me 
back?’ 

‘*¢Tamsorry, sir, that I cannot,’ said 
Lord Biron. ‘Iam grieved at my heart 
to do anything which would seem 
to doubt in the least the word of 
gentleman—such as I have always be- 


lieved you to be; but in the postl. 


hold, and in the crisis of an affair 80 
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terribly important as this, I must act 
as my poor judgment leads me. I 
cannot give this paper up to any one 
until I learn more of this distressing 
business.’ 

‘¢ «Tf [swear to you,’ said Inglesant, 
beaten at every point, but fighting to 
the last, ‘ that it is the King’s writing, 
will you give me your word of honour 
that you will burn it immediately ?’ 

‘¢* No, sir,’ said the other, loftily; 
‘what the King has been pleased to 
write, it can be the duty of no man to 
cancel.’ 

‘«*Then it is not the King’s,’ said 
Inglesant. 

‘‘ Lord Biron stared at him fora mo- 
ment, then folded up the papers care- 
fully and replaced them in his pocket- 
case. Then he went tothe door of the 
dining-room at the top of the stairs, 
and called down, ‘ Without! send up 
a guard.’ 

‘‘Inglesant unhooked his sword 
from his scarf and handed it to Lord 
Biron without a word. Then he said, 
‘It can be of no advantage to me now, 
may probably tell against me, when 
I entreat your lordship to believe me 
when I tell you, as I hope for salva- 
tion before the throne of God, that if 
you burn that paper now, you will be 
glad of it every day you live.’ 

‘**T certainly shall not burn it, sir,’ 
said the other, speaking now with a 
cold disdain; and he turned his back 
upon Inglesant, and stood looking at 
the fire. 

‘Johnny went to the window and 
looked out. The bright winter’s sun 
was dawning on the walls and roofs of 
the town, on the dancing waves of the 
estuary, and on the green oak banks 
of Flintshire beyond. He remembered 
the view long afterwards, as we re- 
member that on which the eye rests 
almost unconsciously in any supreme 
moment of our lives.” 


After this there is nothing but 
ignominy and suffering for the dis- 
owned envoy, who is considered an 
emissary of the Jesuits, and aban- 
doned by all. One interview be- 
tween the King and the Jesuit is 
given, by way of showing that 
Charles had compunctions, When 
the priest says, “ He must be given 


up; your Majesty has no choice,” 


that fated sovereign cries out with: 
momentary bitterness, ‘“ What right. 
have I to suppose that my servante- 
will be faithful to me when I give 
them up one by one without a 
word?” “There is no fear of John 
Inglesant, your Majesty,” replies the 
other. 

‘***No,’ said the King, rising and 
pacing the closet with ay + steps ; 
‘there is no fear of John Inglesant; 
I believe you. There is no fear that 
any man will betray his friends and 
be false to his order and his plighted 
word, except the King!—except the 
King!’” 


Inglesant plays his part through- 
out with perfect steadiness, repeat- 
ing his lie heroically, with a deter- 
mined effort to look it true, which 
would make it a splendide mendaz, 
if there ever was such a thing. 
He carries it to the very scaffold, 
from which he is reprieved after 
he has given up all hope—when 
he has stood to his sacrifice against 
all the scorn and hootings of an 
exasperated crowd. There is never 
a doubt in him of his duty, neither 
are we admitted to see any ques- 
tions in his mind as to the charac- 
ter of the master who thus leaves 
him in the lurch, or the tutor who 
brought him up for such a fate. He 
is even prepared to find the Jesuit 
too withdraw from him as a tool 
which has rendered its service, 
though in this he does wrong to 
the heart of Father St. Clare. 
After the striking scene of his 
escape, the narrative abandons poli- 
tics suddenly, and comes back again 
to the existence of a gentleman in 
that confused and agitated world 
of England after the death of 
Charles. The brother, of whom 
we have for a long time lost sight, 
brings Inglesant the order of release, 
and they set out for the country 
together. after having paid a visit 
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to an astrologer, in whose mysteri- 
ous house Inglesant, looking into a 
erystal, sees a vision of a man lying 
wounded, who, he feels convinced, 
is either his brother or himself. 
Immediately after the vision comes 
true, and Eustace Inglesant dies by 
the hand of a treacherous Italian, 
whose frauds he had been about to 
expose. The entire cutting asun- 
der of ail the hero’s bonds to life, 
which has been accomplished by 
the death of the King, though 
never verbally insisted upon, is 
wery forcibly represented, and is 
one of the singular and_ skilful 
touches by which the air of a real 
biography is given to the book. 
Entirely detached, set free and at 
leisure, separated from all the 
meshes of his training, and with 
no longer a mission in the world, 
the reader is rather glad to find 
that the man in whose life he can- 
not but take so warm an interest, 
has devoted himself to a search for 
the murderer of his: brother. It is 
clear that England has no sphere 
for this servant of the King; nor 
has the author a word to say of 
that strange Government and Court 
which had displaced the graceful 
household but tragic service of 
Charles. He admits us to a glimpse 
of a great family in the country, 
in which various religious opinions 
are at work. “The doctor said 
grace after supper; but when he 
had done, one of the female ser- 
vants, a Quakeress, stood up, and 
spoke some words recommending 
patience, and a feeling after God, 
if perchance He might be found to 
be present, and a help in such a 
terrible need. The singularity of 
this proceeding roused Inglesant 
from the lethargy in which he was, 
and the words seemed to strike 
upon his beart with a familiar and 
not uncongenial sense.” Thus the 

ceful Cavalier hero, in the dejec- 
tion of his fallen fortunes, finds 
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solace and interest, not in senti- 
ment or dissipation, according to 
the common fashion, but in sym- 
pathetic tones of mystical piety. 
And here the author pauses to 
give us an account of his hero’s 
religious faith in a passage which 
we would fain quote. It was 
“Christianity without the Bible” 
he tells us. “It is doubtful 
whether, except perhaps once or 
twice in college chapel, he had 
ever read a chapter of the Bible 
himself in his life.” His was the 
doctrine of the Laudian school, 
which held that “the very slight- 
est recognition on the part of man 
of the divine sacrifice, the very 
least submission to .the Church 
ordinances, combined with freedom 
from outward sin, were sufficient to 
secure salvation to the baptised,” 
and looked upon a holy life aa “a 
spiritual luxury and privilege, to 
which high and refined natures 
might well endeavour to attain, 
rather than as absolutely necessary 
to salvation.” Thus it is a sort.of 
spiritual aristocracy—the highest 
and finest spirits everywhere, gifted 
with an insight which approaches 
the divine, as a courtly training ap- 
proaches the atmosphere of kings— 
which he seeks wherever he goes; 
and accordingly, all the hidden 
sanctities of the devout and pious, 
the private and nameless centres of 
religious life hid in the silence of 
country fields and houses, where 
religion is the chief occupation of 
life, reveal themselves wherever he 
goes. Nothing could be more un- 
like the ordinary picture of the 
profane but light-hearted Cavalier 
than the panorama, always dim in 
a faint religious light, which is thus 
disclosed to us. No iron shadow 
of the great Protector, no Praise- 
God Barebones, no ungainly Puri- 
tanism is visible, but a gentle se- 
clusion of thought and prayer and 
peaceful converse,—the atmosphere 
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of a heavenly quiet, saddened per- 
haps by the tumult outside, but de- 
tached from it; as the hero himself, 
his king being dead, is detached 
from all duty or special concern 
with his country. The picture is 
very remarkable and instructive in 
its way. 

Inglesant in Italy is less sirik- 
ing and real than Inglesant in Eng- 
land. We cannot stop to remark 
upon his discouragement, his sense 
of failure, his conviction that the 
best wisdom would be to follow 
the advice of the Oxford Benedic- 
tine whom he meets in Paris, to 
abjure everything,— not only the 
world and its attractions, but even 
the pleasure of the intellect,—and 
give himself up to God’s ser- 
vice in the meanest ways, rather 
than that of the Jesuit who sends 
him into the politics of the Papal 
States, and all the crooked ways of 
Italian diplomacy. The only other 
scene we shall attempt to indicate 
is the very picturesque one in 
which, riding in splendour towards 
Rome, to be married, he meets, 
among the mountains, the Italian 
Malvolti, whom, amidst all his grav- 
er pursuits, he has been looking for 
everywhere,—the murderer of his 
brother, who has already, once or 
twice, crossed his path. This time 
the force is all on Inglesant’s side ; 
the wretch is alone and miserable, 
and Inglesant is sternly determined 
to kill him. When, however, the 
criminal appeals to him, for “the 
love of Jesu,” his hand is stayed, 
and two of his attendants secure 
Malvolti. The train then goes on 
till they reach a little chapel among 
the hills, into which Inglesant 
enters with all his followers, in- 
cluding the murderer and _ his 
guardians. 


_ The priest, who was an old and 
simple-looking countryman, continued 
his office without stopping; but when 
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he had received the sacred elements 
himself, he turned, and influenced 
probably by his appearance and b 
his position at the altar, he offere 
Inglesant the Sacrament. He took it, 
and the priest, turning again to the 
altar, finished the Mass. Then Ingle- 
sant rose; and when the priest turned 
again he was standing before the altar, 
with his drawn sword held length wise 
across his hands. 

‘* *My father,’ he said, ‘I am the 
Cavaliere di San Giorgio; and as I 
came across the mountains this morn- 
ing, on my way to Rome, I met my 
mortal foe, the murderer of my bro- 
ther,—a wretch whose life is forfeit 
by every law, either of earth or hea- 
ven—a guilty monster, steeped in 
every crime. Him, as soon as I had 
met him—sent by this lonely and un- 
trodden way, as it seems to me, by the 
Lord’s hand—I thought to crush at 
once as I would a venomous beast,— 
though he is worse than any beast, 
But, my father, he has appealed from 
me to the adorable name of Jesus, and 
Icannot touch him. But he will not 
escape. I give him over to the Lord. 
I give up my sword into the Lord’s 
hands, that He may work my ven- 
geance upon him as it seems to Him 
good. Henceforth he is safe from 
earthly retribution; but the Divine 
powers are just. Take this sword, 
reverend father, and let it lie upon the 
altar, beneath the Christ Himself; 
and I will make an offering for daily 
masses for my brother’s soul.’ 

‘‘The priest took the sword, and 
kneeling before the altar, placed it 
thereon, like a man acting in a dream. 
He was one of those childlike peasant- 
priests to whom the great world was 
unknown, and to whom his mountain 
solitudes were peopled as much by 
the saints and angels of his breviary 
as by the peasants who shared with 
him these solitudes, and the legends 
that gave to these mountain fastnesses 
a mysterious awe. To such a man as 
this it seemed nothing strange that 
the blessed St. George himself, in 
jewelled armour, should stand before 
the altar in the mystic morning light, 
his shining sword in his hand. 

‘« He turned again to Inglesant, who 
had knelt down once more. ‘It is well 
done, Monsignore,’ he said, ‘as all that 
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thou doest doubtless is most well. 
‘The sword shall remain here, as thou 
sayest, and the Lord doubtless will 
work His blessed will. But Ientreat, 
Monsignore, thy intercession for me, a 
poor sinful man; and when thou re- 
turnest to thy place, and seest again 
the Lord Jesus, that thou wilt remind 
Him of His unworthy priest. Amen.’ 

‘‘Inglesant hardly heard what he 
said, and certainly did not understand 
it. His sense was confused by what 
had happened, and by the sudden 
overmastering impulse upon which he 
had acted. He moved as ina dream: 
nothing seemed to come strange to 
him, nothing startled him, and he 
took slight heed of what passed. He 
placed his embroidered purse, heavy 
with gold, in the priest’s hand, and, in 
his excitement, totally forgot to name 
his brother, for whose repose masses 
were to be said. He signed to his 
men to release the prisoner; and his 
trumpets sounding to horse before the 
chapel-gate, he mounted and rode 
down the pass. But his visit was not 
forgotten; and long afterwards, per- 
haps even to the present day, popular 
tradition took the story up, and re- 
lated that once, when the priest of the 
mountain chapel was a very holy man, 
the blessed St. George himself, in 
shining armour, came across the 
mountains one morning very early, 
and himself partook of the Sacrament, 
and all his train; and appealed tri- 
umphantly to the magic sword, set 
with gold and precious stones, that 
lay upon the altar from that morning, 
by virtue of which no harm can befall 
the village, no storm strike it, and, 
above all, no pillage of armed men 
nor any violence can occur.” 

The manner in which the story 
is completed, and the issue of this 
giving over of vengeance into the 
hands of the Lord, is eminently 
dramatic and picturesque; but it is 
too miraculous and highly strained 
for the rest of the work. Indeed, 
throughout all the second volume 
there is a sort of lurid gleam in the 
dim light, which reveals the con- 
fused and tumultuous Italy of the 
period, not like that clear yet mystic 
shining which lights up the sacred 


scenes in England. Nor is the 
story of Inglesant’s love and mar- 
riage an attractive one: the beauti- 
ful romance of devotion and sacred 
friendship which links him to Mary 
Collet is far more delicately done. 
But no doubt the author meant to 
embody something of the demor- 
alising influence of his return to 
political subterfuge and scheming 
in his love for Lauretta, who is 
a sort of voluptuous shadow, and 
nothing more. 

The book altogether is one of 
the most remarkable that has been 
written for a long time. It will 
not probably attract the multitude, 
but its close narrative has much of 
that spell of unbroken continuity 
which carries the reader along 
whether he will or not. We can 
scarcely guess what is the attitude, 
any more than what is the purpose, 
of the author, or whether he will 
ever have anything more to say to 
the public, or has written his heart 
out in this large and singular utter- 
ance; but what he has produced 
is a work very different from the 
frivolous volumes which are gener- 
ally distinguished by the name of 
Romance. ‘John Inglesant’ is 
romance indeed, but of the noblest 
and most unusual kind. 


We must pause after going over 
this strange work before we can 
come down contentedly to the ordi- 
nary ground of fiction, even when 
represented by a writer so little 
ordinary as Mr. Henry James. This 
gentleman’s work in the world 
seems to be a peculiar one. It 
is to record and set fully before 
us the predominance of the great 
American race, and the manner in 
which it has overrun and conquered 
the Old World. All, or almost all, 
of his social studies have their 
scene laid on the Continent, or in 
this island. It is true there are 
occasional interludes of America, 
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but it is not in these that he seems 
most at home. The manner in 
which the heir of time—in the 
shape of the cultivated and accom- 
plished son, or, still more, daugh- 
ter of the West—dominates the 
old-fashioned scenery of countries 
which were, as old people say, 
great and powerful before America 
was ever heard of, is both amusing 
and impressive. Italy and France 
and Old England have lived their 
lives and had their reverses, and 
built their old castles and towns, 
and even arranged their landscapes 
—for him. The chief use of their 
old families is to furnish victims, in 
the shape of elder sons, for those 
delicate beauties who come con- 
quering and to conquer from the 
fashionable circles of New York 
or the exotic plains of California. 
They inspect our antiquities as 
Germans criticise Hamlet, with the 
view of showing that we ourselves 
are unable to appreciate, and take 
comparatively little interest in, 
either the Tower or the Poet; and 
they patronise our institutions, 
most frequently from the high aris- 
tocratic side of the question, and 
object to our reforms, as the Solo- 
mons of the earth—who have tried 
all that man can do in that direc- 
tion and found it naught—have per- 
haps some right to do. In short, 
they overshadow altogether the 
background against which they 
pose, and make London and Paris 
and Rome into Western settlements, 
with the most easy consciousness 
that they are lords of all. In some 
of M. Tourgenieff’s books the same 
position is tacitly claimed, more or 
less, for the Russian; but then it 
is only world-playgrounds (which, 
if we remember rightly, is the dig- 
nified title by which some philo- 
sophers on our own side honour 
Switzerland) which are represented 
as in the possession of the Musco- 
vite. English performances of the 
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same kind are of a more modest 
description. We do indeed plant 
our little colonies of pleasure all 
about, yet we give them, when we 
can, some relation to the “ natives,” 
and love to show our respect for 
that society into which, we are 
humbly aware, we are but sparely 
admitted. But Mr. James shows us 
his countrymen in the attitude of 
conquerors, dominating, not intrud- 
ing, upon the foreign world about 
them. Sometimes the picture is 
not quite favourable, as when he 
sets before us, with a few touches 
of his delicate pencil, the American 
colony in Paris, of which we may at 
once present the reader with the fol- 
lowing sketch. Mr. James's style is 
so clear, so fluent, and so delicate, 
that one of his fine sketches may be 
detached to read by itself, not only 
without disadvantage, but almost to 
its benefit,—since, when we peruse 
a description like the cag in 
the course of something which is 
supposed to be a story, and to pos- 
sess a certain amount of dramatic 
interest, it is scarcely possible to 
take time enough to get the whole 
good of it. 


‘Mrs. Luce had been living in Paris 
since the days of Louis Philippe: she 
used to say seriously that she was one 
of the generation of 1830—a joke of 
which the point was not always taken. 
When it failed, Mrs. Luce used always 
to explain, ‘Oh yes, I am one of the 
romanties:’ her French had never 
become quite perfect. She was always 
at home on Sunday afternoons, and, 
surrounded by sympathetic compa- 
triots, usually the same. In fact she 
was at home at all times, and led in 
her well-cushioned little corner of the 
brilliant city as quiet and domestic 
a life as she might have led in her 
native Baltimore. The existence of 
Mr. Luce, her worthy husband, was 
somewhat more inscrutable. Super- 
ficially, indeed, there was no myste 
about it; the mystery lay deeper, an 
resided in the wonder of his support- 
ing existence at all. He was the most 
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unoccupied man in Europe, for he not 
only had no duties, but no pleasures, 
Habits certainly he had, but they were 
few in number and had been worn 
threadbare by forty years of use. Mr. 
Luce was a tall, lean, grizzled, well- 
dressed gentleman, who wore a gold 
eye-glass, and carried his hat a little 
too much on the back of his head. 
He went every day to the American 
banker’s, where there was a post-office, 
which was almost as sociable and col- 
loquial an institution as that of an 
American country-town. He passed 
an hour (in fine weather) in a drive in 
the Champs Elysées, and he dined un- 
commonly well at his own table,seated 
above a waxed floor, which it was Mrs. 
Luce’s happiness to believe had a finer 
polish than any other in Paris. Occa- 
sionally he dined with a friend or two 
at the Café Anglais, where his talent 
for ordering dinner was a source of 
felicity to his companions, and an 
object of admiration even to the head- 
waiter of the establishment. These 
were his only known avocations, but 
they had beguiled his hours for up- 
wards of half a century, and they 
doubtless justified his frequent decla- 
ration that there was no place like 
Paris. In no other place, on these 
terms, could Mr. Luce flatter himself 
that he was enjoying life.” 


The political opinions of this 
type of American occupiers of the 
soil are easily divined. It is not 
from any sympathy with republi- 
can institutions that they chose 
France for their headquarters; in- 
deed they are to be found in Italy 
in as great luxuriance as in France, 
regretting everything that has 

assed away—the Pope’s suprem- 
acy and the French occupation, as 
well as that bland Tuscan Court 
where all was so amiable, and the 
days when Rome wished for nothing 
more than a good season, and Italy 
continued to be medieval for the 
gratification of its visitors. Here 
are Mr. Luce’s views upon the sub- 
ject in France :— | 

‘¢ Like many of his fellow-colonists, 
Mr. Luce was a high—or rather a deep 
—Conservative, and gave no counte- 


nance to the Government recently es. 
tablished in France. He had no faith 
in its duration, and would assure you 


from year to year that its end was | 


close at hand. ‘They want to be 
kept down, sir—they want to be kept 
down; nothing but the strong hand, 
the iron hand, will do for them,’ he 
would frequently say of the French 
people: and his ideal of a fine govern- 


ment was that of the lately abolished | 


Empire. ‘ Paris is much less attrac- 
tive than in the days of the Emperor 
—he knew how to make a city pleas- 
ant,’ Mr. Luce had often remarked to 
Mrs. Touchett, who was quite of his 
own way of thinking, and wished to 
know what one had crossed that odi- 
ous Atlantic for, but to get away from 
republics. ‘Why, madam, sitting in 
the Champs Elysées, opposite to the 
Palace of Industry, I have seen the 
Court carriages from the Tuileries 
pass up and down, as many as seven 
times a-day. I remember one occa- 
sion when they went as high as nine 
times. What do you see now? It’s 
no use talking—the style is all gone, 
Napoleon knew what the French 
people want, and there’ll be a cloud 
over Paris till they get the Empire 
back again.’” 


The young of the species is still 
more accurately and acutely put 
upon the canvas. The type in this 
instance is Mr. Edward Rosier, who 
has been brought up in Paris, and 
whom the reader who has had any 
acquaintance with Anglo - Saxon 
society abroad, will at once recog- 
nise. The heroine had met him 
at an early age, when living the 
strange life common to American 
(and, alas! sometimes to English) 
children in great Continental hotels, 
when he spoke “a. queer little 
dialect of French-English, express- 
ing the properest sentiments,” and 
told his new friend that “he was 
‘defended’ by his donne to go near 
the lake, and that one must always 
obey to one’s bonne.” 


‘‘There was still something agree- 
able to the nostrils about him, and 
something not offensive to nobler 
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organs. He was a very gentle and 
gracious youth, with what are called 
cultivated tastes—an acquaintance 
with old china, with good wine, with 
the bindings of books, with the ‘ Al- 
manach de Gotha,’ with the best 
shops, the best hotels, the hours of 
railway trains. He could order a 
dinner almost as well as Mr. Luce; 
and it was probable that, as his ex- 
perience accumulated, he would be a 
worthy successor to that gentleman, 
whose rather queer politics he also 
advocated in a soft and innocent 
voice. He had some charming rooms 
in Paris, decorated with old Spanish 
altar-lace, the envy of his female 
friends, who declared that his chim- 
ney-piece was far better draped than 
many a duchess. He usually, how- 
ever, spent part of every winter at 
Pau, and had once passed a couple 
of months in the United States.” 


We linger upon these sketches 
of the dominant race, of which all 
readers have come to appreciate 
the importance through Mr. James’s 
very popular works, because it is 
more easy to enjoy studies so fine 
and so keen, cut with the precision 
of an old gem, than to find our way, 
as we should like, through the 
maze of delicate analysis and psy- 
chological study, tempered with a 
number of brilliant social sketches, 
which makes up in three very large 
volumes ‘The Portrait of a Lady.’ * 
The one thing which the beak is 
not, is what it calls itself. There 
are several portraits of subordinate 
ladies—of Mrs. Touchett and Miss 
Stackpole, for example, both of 
which are admirable pictures; but of 
the heroine, upon whom the greatest 
pains have been expended, and to 
whom endless space is afforded for 
the setting forth of her character- 
istics, we have no portrait, nor, even 
with the enormous amount of mate- 
rial supplied by Mr. James, do we 
find it easy to put together anything 
which will serve to supply the de- 
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fect. We doubt much whether, in 
all the historical records that exist, 
we have as much material for the 
construction, let us say, of a recog- 
nisable portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
—no insignificant figure—as we have 
for that of Isabel Archer, the young 
lady who suddenly appears in the 
doorway of an old English country- 
house, inhabited like most other de- 
sirable places by American tenants 
—in this case her uncle and her 
cousin— fresh from her native 
country, prepared to take instant 
possession of her birthright as the 
explorer, discoverer, and conqueror 
of the old country,—and, in fact, 
reducing the gentlemen who meet 
her into instant subjection in the 
course of half an hour. How she does 
so, except by being very pretty, as 
we are told she is, we do not know; 
though the gentlemen in ques- 
tion are too experienced and clever 
in their.own persons to be imme- 
diately subjugated by simple beauty. 
“Her head was erect, her eye bril- 
liant, her flexible figure turned itself 
lightly this way and that, in sym- 
pathy with the alertness with which 
she evidently caught impressions. 
Her impressions were numerous, 
and they were all reflected in a 
clear, still smile,” is Mr. James’s 
description of his heroine; and it 
is about the clearest view we get 
of the young lady. For once in 
a way he is outside of her: but as 
he goes on he gets more and more 
within the circle of this irresistible 
young woman’s personality; and 
we have to receive both herself 
and her immediate surroundings, 
not so much as_ they ree 
are, but as they are seen throug 

her eyes. This is always con- 
fusing; for self-knowledge at its 
closest has many limitations, and 
the most impartial student of his 
own mind will probably get more 





* The Portrait of a Lady. By Henry James, jun. 


Macmillan. 
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light upon it by overhearing one 
sharp characterisation from outside 
than by weeks of self-examination. 
Isabel’s aspect from outside is con- 
veyed to us only in the raptures of 
her adorers; for all the men she 
encounters fall in love with her: 
first, her cousin Ralph Touchett, 
then Lord Warburton, then Os- 
mond, whom she marries: besides a 
persistent Boston man, who makes 
nothing of crossing the Atlantic 
to get a glimpse of her, and turns 
up again and again with a sort of 
dogged inappropriateness at every 
new stage of her career. 

There is but little vicissitude, 
however, in her career; she comes 
to “Europe” with something of 
the intention which Mr. James 
illustrated with, we think, a great 
deal more power, though less of 
the extremely refined and culti- 
vated skill of which he is now 
master, in ‘The Americans,’ the first 
work by which he was known in 
England; that is, to get everything 
she can out of her life and its op- 
portunities,—all the sensation, the 
information, the variety of experi- 
ence which it is possible it can con- 
vey. There is this difference be- 
tween the young and visionary girl 
and the mature man, that whereas 
Mr. James’s first hero wanted prac- 
tical satisfaction for his desires, 
and to get possession of all that 
was best, including, as the most in- 
dispensable article of all, the fairest 
oat most costly flower of woman- 
hood which was to be found or 
purchased anyhow,—lIsabel prefers 
not to have anything but the sense 
of having—the wealth of spiritual 
possession. For this reason she 
likes to retain a hold upon the 
lovers whom she will not marry. 
The English lord with all his 
fine qualities—and it cannot be 
said that our American author 
and heroine do not do full jus- 
tice to these qualities with a re- 
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fined sense of the admirableness of 
the position, and the importance 
which attaches to so curious and 
desirable a specimen of humanity 
—-gives her the most agreeable con- 
sciousness of power, though all his 
advantages do not tempt her to 
marry him, and she is sorry for 
vexing him—almost as sorry as she 
is agreeably excited by the incident 
altogether. Indeed it would appear 
that this accompaniment of homage 
is natural to the young American 
woman, and that she would feel her- 
self to be treated unfairly if at least 
one English lord, besides innumer- 
able other candidates of different 
descriptions, did not attest her 
power. This is very different from 
the more vulgar development of the 
American young woman, who is 
bent on securing a title for herself. 
Mr. James’s young ladies never do 
this. They are totally different 
from the Irene Macgillicuddys, 
Their curiosity about the English 
aristocrat is fresh and eager. They 
contemplate him attentively as the 
greatest novelty within their reach, 
and like and admire him as one — 
of the wonders of the world; but 
they do not care to go any further. 
Isabel Archer passes through this 
phase very serenely, liking the new 
interest it puts into her life. But 
as a matter of fact she does not care 
for anything much except new in- 
terests. The adventures, or rather 
encounters, through which we are 
permitted to accompany her, are 
in reality but a small part of her 
career. There are gaps in which 
she travels far and wide—rapidly, 
eagerly, arduously. ‘She was like 
a thirsty person draining cup after 
cup,” but always coming back again 
to the old investigation—the earn- 
est study of all new phenomena— 
the consideration of how everything 
affected herself. Her desire for 
new experiences never fails, even 
when she gets into the dead block 
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in which, as is natural, her per- 
petually increasing circle of moral 
enlightenment and sensation ends. 
“Take things more easily,” her 
cousin advises :— 


‘¢¢ Don’t ask yourself so much wheth- 
er this or that is good foryou. Don’t 
question your conscience so much; it 
will get out of tune, like a strummed 
piano. Keep it for great occasions. 
Don’t try so much to force your char- 
acter—it’s like trying to pull open a 
rosebud. Live as you like best, and 
your character will form itself... . 
You have too much conscience,’ Ralph 
added. ‘It’s out of all reason, the 
number of things you think wrong. 
Spread your wings—rise above the 
ground. It’s never wrong to do that.’ 

‘‘ She had listened eagerly, as I say, 
and it was her nature to understand 
quickly. 

‘*., . ‘What you say is very true,’ 
Isabel went on. ‘ You could say noth- 
ing more true. I am absorbed in myself. 
I look at life too much as a doctor’s 
prescription. Why, indeed, should 


we perpetually be thinking whether 
things are good for us, as if we were 
patients lying in a hospital? ° 
I try to care more about the world 
than about myself, but I always come 


back to myself. It’s because I am 
afraid.’ She stopped: her voice had 
trembled a little. ‘ Yes; I am afraid. 
I can’t tell you. A large fortune 
means freedom, and I am afraid of 
that. It’s such a fine thing, and one 
should make such a good use of it. If 
one shouldn’t, one would be ashamed. 
And one must always be thinking 
—it’s a constant effort. I am not sure 
that it’s not a greater happiness to be 


& pauper.’” 


It was inevitable that such a 
heroine should end unhappily — 
even if it were not inevitable that 
all Mr. James’s books should break 
off with a sharp cut of arbitrary 
-conclusion, leaving all the ques- 
tions they so skilfully raise un- 
solved. Isabel, through the means 
of a wonderful woman whom she 
meets in her aunt’s house, and who 
is a sort of symbol of unusual ex- 
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perience, as the younger woman is 
of the craving for it, falls under the 
fascinations of a certain esthetic and 
beauty-loving American, Gilbert. Os- 
mond by name, who lives on one of 
the heights which surround Filor- 
ence, a poor yet elegant dilettante 
life, “picking up” rarities of all 
kinds, making amateur drawings, 
surrounded by the faded silks and 
crafty embellishments of a collec- 
tor, with a pretty little Dresden 
shepherdess of a daughter, newly 
returned from the convent, whose 
perfect conventional simplicity, 
freshness, and submission, afford 
Mr. James the means of making 
one of his most finished and per- 
fect sketches. We confess to being 
quite unable to understand how it 
is that Isabel falls into Osmond’s 
toils, unless it is because so elabo- 
rate and self-conscious a personality 
recoils instinctively, even though 
full of an abstract admiration for 
truth, from the downright and vera- 
cious, and finds in the complications 
of an elaborately conventional mind 
something that has the air of being 
larger and richer than the true. 
The reader is never for a moment 
taken in by the superiority of this 
most carefully dressed and posed 
figure, whose being altogether is 
mysterious, and of whom, notwith- 
standing the author’s elaborate de- 
scriptions, we never penetrate the 
Jin mot. - 


‘¢ Success,” says Mr. James, ‘‘ for 
Gilbert Osmond, would be to make 
himself felt; that was the only suc- 
cess to which he could now pretend. 
It is not a kind of distinction that 
is officially recognised, unless, indeed, 
the operation be performed upon mul- 
titudes of men. Osmond’s life would 
be to impress himself not largely but 
deeply —a distinction of the most 
private sort: a single character might 
offer the whole measure of it. The 
clear and sensitive nature of a gen- 
erous girl would make space for the 
record.” 
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It is to be supposed, therefore, 
that this refined and _philosophi- 
cal dilettante, secluding himself 
among his faded silks and es- 
thetic ornaments, in his villa on 
Bellosguardo, is like a spider in 
his‘ web awaiting the arrival of 
the fly which it shall be worth his 
while to capture. But, after all, 
these elaborate preparations were 
scarcely necessary for the capture of 
a young lady who was only Miss 
Archer, with a fortune of sixty 
thousand pounds. Had a Grand 
Duchess been his aim, it would 
have been comprehensible. There 
is far too great an effort for an in- 
sufficient result; and the almost 
immediate failure of their after 
relations is confusing and unac- 
countable. Something of the same 
curious failure we remember to 
have found in “ Daniel Deronda,” 
where Gwendolen and her husband, 
after their elaborate drawing to- 
gether, fly asunder the moment 
they are married, with a sudden- 
ness and bitterness—brutality on 
the man’s part, and misery on the 
woman’s—for which we find no 
adequate motive, since there was 
neither passion between them to 
die out, nor motive enough before- 
hand to force a union which was 
to end so abruptly. That Isabel 
should discover her husband to be, 
as he describes himself, not only 
conventional, but conventior itself, 
when she believed him to be nobly 
superior to the world, is one thing ; 
but that she should discover him 
to hate her is quite another; and 
his jealousy and tyranny in the 
one development seem out of char. 
acter with shis easy gracefulness and 
gentlemanliness in the other. 

The last volume is full of the 


complete and utter failure to which 
the heroine’s hopes and high de- 
sires have come; but it cannot be 
said that she acquits herself with 
the dignity that might have been 


expected of her under the disap- 
pointment. Not only does she 
allow her wretchedness to be taken 
for granted by all her friends, but 
it would almost seem as if, in the 
utter collapse of the world about 
her, this most abstract and intel- 
lectual of heroines is driven at last 
to the conclusion that the only 
good in life is to make a snatch at 
happiness anyhow—to take what 
is offered her at last in utter re- 
linquishment of any better hope. 
She has left her husband to watch 
at the deathbed of the devoted 
cousin Ralph, who has loved her 
all through, and has been her best 
and most faithful friend; and when 
all is over, is suddenly brought face 
to face with the true American, 
the violent lover, with all the 
ardour and practical force of the 
New World, of whom, among the 
rest of her sensations, she has 
always been a little afraid. No 
trace of love for Caspar has ever 
appeared in her before; but he 
comes upon her suddenly, when 
she is weak with grief for Ralph, 
and contemplating with horror ka 
return to the bitter round of her 
duties with Osmond. The Ameri- 
can not only pours forth his pas- 
sion, but proposes to her to fly 
with him from the wretchedness 
of her fate. “Why shouldn’t we 
be happy?” he says; “the world 
is all before us, and the world is 
large,” as—we are obliged to re- 
mind Mr. James—a great many gen- 
tlemen in Mr. Caspar Goodwood’s 
position have said to a great many 
unhappy wives in the pages of fic- 
tion before. 


‘*Tsabel gave a long murmur like 4 
creature in pain: it was as if he were 
pressing something that hurt her. 
‘The world is very small,’ she said at 
random; she had an immense desire 
to appear to resist. She said it at 
random to hear herself say something; 
but it was not what she meant. The 
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world in truth had never seemed so 
large; it seemed to open out all around 
her, to take the form of a mighty sea, 
where she floated in fathomless waters. 
She had wanted help, and here was 
help; it had come in a rushing torrent. 
I know not whether she believed any- 
thing that he said; but she believed 
that to let him take her in his arms 
would be the next best thing to dying. 
This belief for the moment was a kind 
of rapture in which she felt herself 
sinking and sinking. In the move- 
ment she seemed to beat with her feet, 
in order to catch herself, to feel some- 
thing to rest upon.” 


She does not yield, it is needless 
to say: our author could not have 
so far forgotten himself. But when 
this impetuous lover, by no means 
despairing of success, finds that she 
has returned to her home, he is 
consoled by her friend Miss Stack- 
pole, with the significant words— 
the last in the book—* Look here, 
Mr. Goodwood,” she said ; “ just you 
wait !” 

It is not very long since a re- 
spectable and gifted writer in an- 
other work of fiction permitted a 
young man of the highest virtue 
and honour to propose to a pure 
and honourable girl, utterly un- 
protected, that she should go away 
with him and be happy in a world 
which was large enough to conceal 
them, in much the same way ; pre- 
facing his proposal by the compli- 
ment that he knew she was not one 
of the prejudiced people who would 
be shocked by such a_ proposal: 
and so far was that spotless maiden 
from being shocked, that she took 
herself severely to task for her cru- 
elty in refusing to make to her lover 
—poor fellow—the little sacrifice 
he asked. What do these gentle- 
men mean, we wonder? Isabel, 
so far as she has any body at all, 
is as free from fleshly stain as the 

urest imagination could desire. 
s it only that in her search after 
experience her author felt it neces- 
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sary that she should taste also the 
excitement of an unlawful passion ? 
or is it his mind to preach that the 
world being so hollow and miser- 
able, and devoid of hope, the best 
thing we can do is to eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die? Anyhow, it 
is a most equivocal if not debasing 
conclusion, and brings us up sharp 
with a discord instead of the sym- 
phony of harmonising chords with 
which it has been the habit of art 
to accompany the end of every 
story. Asarule Mr. James rejects 
symphonies, and attempts no har- 
monising conclusions. He leaves 
us usually tantalised, half angry 
with an end which is left to our 
imagination. But this is not a 
way of leaving matters to the ima- 
gination which we can at all con- 
sent to take from hishand. Abstract 
as is his heroine, a congeries of 
thoughts and questions rather than 
a woman, we cannot endure the 
possibility, even, of a future stain 
for her. It is a sort of insult to 
his own art, which is altogether 
out of accord with any such harsh 
effects. Let smaller workmen avail 
themselves of these easy means of 
startling the reader; from him we 
have a right to expect better things. 

In following out the chief thread 
of this elaborate work, we have in 
reality neglected the best of it, 
which is to be found in the char- 
acters which are secondary. Mrs, 
Touchett the aunt, who _ intro- 
duces Isabel to all the dangers 
of Europe,—the little dry indepen- 
dent woman, whose correspond- 
ence with her family is by curt 
telegrams—who consults her own 
independent fancy in all she does, 
asks little, and gives little in the way 
of affection, yet is by no means 
destitute of kindness,—is a curi- 
ously individual figure, so real and 
so odd that she must, we suspect, 
come from the life—that shelter of 
all eccentricities. Her son Ralph 
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Touchett is by far the most lovable 
character in the book. The easy 
spectator position which his bad 
health and his temperament alike 
made natural; the smiling renuncia- 
tion of life and all individual hopes 
which he has made without a word, 
without the sympathy or support 
of any consoler; his shuffle of casy 
contemplative indolence; the mild 
half-pathetic fun which he gets 
out of every incident,— go to our 
heart from the first appearance he 
makes on the scene. His love and 
care for his father; his profound 
tenderness and half-amused watch 
over his cousin, changing towards 
the end into a melancholy sense 
that his own act in securing her 
—. of a fortune has been 
er ruin; his unfailing courage 
and sweetness of temper,—make his 
appearance always delightful. If 
he did not smile in the face of fate, 
and turn off his worst pangs with a 
jest, we know and he knows that 
there would be in the world no 
more melancholy spectacle than this 
gradual going down of youth and 
hope and intelligence into the 
grave, imbittered by the sense that 
his weakness makes him powerless to 
help the being he loves best, and that 
his death will leave her to fight alone 
with a thousand troubles. He is con- 
scious of all this, yet is amused with 
the vagaries of existence to the last, 
and keeps sorrow at arm’s-length 
—keenly though he is aware of its 
— Miss Stackpole, too, is de- 
ightful in her genial Americanisms. 
We feel, indeed, that this lady—the 
correspondent of the ‘ Interviewer,’ 
who comes to Europe half with the 
intention of watching over her 
friend, and more than half with 
the determination to fathom the 
inner life of England, especially in 
the homes of the great—is a con- 
cession on Mr. James’s part to the 
British public,—a somewhat defiant 
proof that he is not afraid to take 
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up even the conventional American 
of commonplace satire and make 
her captivate and charm the unbe- 
lieving. Her perfect boldness, com- 
bined with a modesty and purity so 
complete, that we are ashamed even 
of the thought that it is nece 

to give her credit for qualities so 
innate and self-evident, are made 
delightfully comical by Henrietta’s 
own unconsciousness of anything 
odd in her perfectly dauntless pro- 
ceedings—her roamings about the 
world with Mr. Bantling in attend- 
ance—her free movements and still 
more free speech. Her speech, 
however, is free only in the way of 
interrogation and advice, in which 
her self-confidence is absolute—as 
is also, whenever there is any call 
for it, her kindness and devotion. 
Mr. James is not so successful with 
the personages who are not Amer- 
ican. Lord Warburton is a very 
careful study of a fair big English- 
man of rank and every heroic qual- 
ity—but the author has too much 
the air of walking round and round 
the typical figure he admires so 
much, and pointing out his pro- 
portion—the size and nobility, the 
unconscious and easy grace of the 
aristocrat who puts his aristocracy 
so little forward, and is so modest 
and genial. And perhaps his con- 
trast of the inanimate and submis- 
sive young ladies, who are Lord 
Warburton’s sisters, as of the per- 
fect little Pansy—the convent child 
of French and Italian breeding,— 
with his all-fascinating and all- 
intelligent American young woman, 
is not a very fair proceeding. This, 
however, we leave to his own con- 
science. 

The book altogether is one of 
the most remarkable specimens of 
literary skill which the critic could 
lay his hand upon. It is far too 
long, infinitely ponderous, and 
pulled out of all proportion by the 
elaboration of every detail; but 
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there is scarcely a page in it that 
is not worked out with the utmost 
skill and refinement, or which the 
reader will pass over without leav- 
ing something to regret—that is, if 
he has leisure for the kind of read- 
ing which is delightful for its own 
sake in complete independence of 
its subject. The conversation in it 
is an art by itself. To give an ap- 
pearance of actualness and spon- 
taneity to an artificial production 
so careful, refined, and elaborate, 
must have required a prodigious 
effort. We have heard it character- 
ised very cleverly as resembling one 
of those games in which one of the 
party has to go out while the others 
task their ingenuity in devising 
how to puzzle him. When he re- 
turns with his mind on the full 
strain, the ingenious succession of 
questions and answers which are 


» struck out by a party accustomed 


to the art may approach, if it is 
very well done, the perfection of 
the endless pages in which Mr. 
James carries on his word - fence 
with the most curious vraisemblance 
and air of being real. But nothing 
so elaborate ever could be real, 
and the dazzle sometimes fatigues, 
though the effect is one which 
cannot be contemplated without 
admiration. 

The authors of ‘ Reata’* have 
scarcely been so happy in the sub- 
ject of their second novel as the 
were in the first. That delight- 
ful story, so full of freshness and 
youthful force, with its charming 
spontaneous heroine, one of the 
most original and delightful of our 
new acquaintances in fiction, took 
the world by storm: and we can- 
not help regretting that they have 
not left a little more freedom to 
their imagination in their second 
work, but have chosen to bind 


themselves down to the regions 
which they evidently know so 
well, with a too modest idea, ap- 
parently, that the originality with 
which everybody credited them, 
was due to the subject, and not to 
genius. Let us hasten to assure 
them that this was not the case, 
and that though we are amused and 
instructed by the picture of an 
unknown society which they place 
before us, yet that we regret ex- 
tremely the limit they have put upon 
their powers by confining themselves 
to this hitherto unexplored world. 
A painter often glorifies his art all 
the more by his conquest of an 
unlovely subject; but we need not 
go further than the recent exhibi- 
tions which have placed before us 
so many productions of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s inexhaustible brush, to 


_see how much the finest artist is 


aided when the subject of his 
picture is as noble as his art. It 
is impossible not to weary a little, 
even. of Sir Joshua, when all he 
has to show us with that inimitable 
grace of his, is an insignificant little 
face perched between the powder and 
the brocade. So even the graceful 
power and freshness of the Miss 
Gerards are perhaps misapplied 
when, instead of their former de- 
lightful heroine, they expend their 
strength upon a pretty little soul- 
less fool, who is indeed admirably 
rendered, and the good and noble, 
but also very repellent and discour- 
aging, person who is Xenia’s foil 
and cousin. 

Notwithstanding all the charms 
of realism, we demand that one of 
the heroines at least of a story 
should, if need - be, even sacrifice 
some of the angles of personal char- 
acter to the indispensable necessity 
of being charming, and securing 
our affections. There is much 








* Beggar my Neighbour. By E. D. Gerard, author of ‘ Reata: What's in a 
Name.’ William Blackwood & Sons: 1881. ‘ 
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fine workmanship and considerable 
pathos in the picture of Vizia, 
and even the high temper which 
mingles with her noble qualities is 
perfectly legitimate in the circum- 
stances; but it is perhaps too much 
insisted on, and she is too system- 
atically and constantly wronged. 
We feel almost as much pained and 
injured, and as strong a sense of 
injustice when we leave her in the 
power of the heartless woman into 
whom, with wonderful force and 
truth, the trifling little cousin is 
developed, as we did when a still 
more potent magician compelled us 
to look on and see Colonel New- 
come crushed beneath the odious 
foot of Mrs. Mackenzie. Such mis- 
eries may be real, but they are too 
painful for fiction, which has a 
right to assert its power and make 


wrong right, as we all would do in. 


life if we had the chance. This, 
we think, is an error into which 
the uncompromising genius of 
youth is very apt to fall, bating us 
no jot of the injustices of existence ; 
but it is an uncalled-for addition to 
Vizia’s wrongs that the very au- 
thors of her being should not love 
her, and that the reader, too, feels 
with Kazimir, and has only a cer- 
tain cold admiration and no tender- 
ness, much less passion, for this ill- 
used yonng woman who sets her 
wrongs so proudly at defiance, and 
will make no effort to escape from 
the persecutions of fate. 

The title of the book is carried 
out with punctilious care, each sub- 
division following somewhat elabor- 
ately the vicissitudes of the game. 
We are introduced to the group 
whose fortunes we are to follow 
in the act of playing—something 
which in Polish corresponds to the 
English Beggar my Neighbour—for 
“there is always some way of beg- 
garing one’s neighbour, if only one 

as the will and the talent for 
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doing so,” the authors say. The 
sketch of the three boys is symbol- 
ical, and gives us the key of their 
relative positions throughout the 
book. 


‘*The eldest card-player—Kazimir 
by name—whose age is eleven, has 
brown wavy hair, and eager, resolute 
brown eyes, which correct the softness 
of his smiling lips. He plays his cards 
with determination, but scarcely with 
prudence ; for calmness has given way 
at sight of the brilliant prize at stake, 
—an old battered silver watch, I think 
it was. 

‘¢ Marcin, the second card-player, a 
year younger, is like his brother—but 
as a blurred photograph is like the 
original, as a face in the water is like 
a living face. He does not play his 
cards at all, unless he be reminded 
to do it. 

‘The youngest card-player never 
misses his turn, and as the game 
reaches the climax he grows a little 

ale. . Lucyan is not like his 
rothers, nor like the pictures on the 
wall. He has coal-black hair and a 
sallow face.” 


When these children are asked 
what professions they will choose, 
Kazimir decides instantly, before 
the question is fully put, for that 
of a soldier. ‘Marcin has no opin- 
ion; and when pressed for one, 
looks as if he would like to cry, 
if it was not too much trouble.” 
Lucyan says to himself, “I am 
going to be arich man.” The house 
is a great ruined Polish house, in 
which the father—the heir of a pro- 
digal race—hospitable, free-hearted, 
and careless, according to the old 
ideal, so long obliterated, of the 
Irish squire—is himself a gambler, 
with his ruin very nearly accom- 
plished. His wife—a woman with 
a Greek face and powerful will— 
powerless, however, to affect him— 
waits till the ruin which she can- 
not avert is accomplished, when 
she removes to her own estate, 
and takes the control of every- 
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thing into her hands. This she 
accomplishes in good time—for 
there is no power which can stop 
the prodigal in his downward ca- 
reer. “There are other estates 
belonging to this family, and there 
have been more estates belonging 
to it which now belong to other 
families, or which have been swal- 
lowed up by a great insatiable 
monster, which in Poland they call 
‘the Jew.’ When ‘the Jew’ has 
once had a taste of any one’s an- 
cestral houses and lands, it is very 
difficult to check his appetite.” We 
are obliged to admit that if the Jew 
in Poland is fairly represented in 
these pages, the cause of the horror 
and hatred with which he is re- 
garded is not very far to seek. 
Aitzig Majulik, who is the Jew 
agent, money-lender, and _ villain 
of the piece, isa touch more odi- 
ous than even the Glossins of 
native birth, who, in other regions, 
fulfil the same office. It must be 
added, however, that he is in every- 
thing the attendant spirit of the 
villain proper—the younger bro- 
ther, Lucyan, from whose fertile 
brain most of the suggestions of 
mischief come. Kazimir, the sol- 
dier brother, is the one for whom 
our interest is engaged. He is the 
generous and unsuspecting hero 
upon whom his brother plays—get- 
ting his inheritance with the easiest 
artifices, and even cheating him out 
of his bride without any great diffi- 
culty. Kazimir is an Austrian offi- 
cer, and one who is too sensible to 
be beguiled into any of the perpet- 
ual risings of Polish effervescence. 
He is described as having had the 
force of character, in ’48, when his 
regiment went off in a body to aid in 
the Hungarian insurrection, to stand 
fast. There were some doubts among 
them, he says, and “ one unfortunate 
man with a conscience” shot himself 
to escape from the dilemma. 
VOL, CXXXL—NO. DCCXCVII. 
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‘*¢For my part I never could see 
where the difficulty lay, nor what 
there was to argue about. Either 
they meant to break their oath of 
allegiance or they did not. I did not 
mean to break mine, so I stayed. It 
never puzzled me for a moment, but 
it hurt me for many days.’ 

‘*¢And how many stayed alto- 
gether ?’ 

‘** How many? Oh, nobody else 
stayed of my division. I stood be- 
hind a tree and watched them ride 
off one splendid autumn morning; 
they were all singing and shouting; 
and when I had seen the last sword 

litter and heard the last hoof-fall 
ie away, I turned back, and, Ma- 
demoiselle Vizia—I——’ 

“** Well ?” 

‘**T cried,’ he finished with half- 
comical pathos. ‘I was very young, 
remember—scarcely seventeen; the 
youngest lieutenant in the regiment.’ ” 


The lady who listens to this con- 
fession and whose heart is much 
touched by the young hussar, is 
somewhat staggered in her strong 
sense of nationality; but, after all, 
it was a Hungarian revolution which 
he resisted. 


‘¢¢ And if it had been a Polish regi- 


ment ?’ she asked with a not quite 
steady smile, and in a voice which 
might have been made hoarse either 
by emotion or by her cold; ‘and a 
Polish revolution, which you were 
called upon to help ?’ 

‘“‘<«Then perhaps I should have 
cried a little harder,’ said Kazimir, 
half laughing and half moved.” 


Does this mark a change, we 
wonder, in Polish feeling? It is, 
at all events, a new attitude alto- 
gether for a noble Pole. Kazimir 
is the first who has presented him- 
self in fiction who was not a patriot, 
and ready with his sword for his 
country at a moment’s notice. The 
man who played so individual a 
part at seventeen, ought to have 
made a finer figure at -six-and- 

20 
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twenty. But Kazimir allows him- 
self to be cheated on every hand. 
He is mysteriously shut out from 
his mother in her last illness, so that 
the inheritance falls into the hands 
of the. schemer Lucyan, who cheats 
his brothers shamelessly even in the 
pretended equivalent to their shares 
which he agrees to pay them, twist- 
ing not only the indolent Marcin, 
but the high-minded soldier, round 
his fingers. The frauds of this re- 
spectable swindler, however, serve 
to introduce us to many amusing 
scenes and people, and especially 
to a certain jovial and delightful 
personage called the Auditor—an 
official unknown, we think, to 
military service among ourselves— 
the lawyer of the regiment, who 
makes the wills and attends to the 
interests of the officers generally, 
with a sincere pleasure in the diffi- 
culties which he steers his clients 
through. “The scrapes of the 
regiment are the only things I 
have given up numbering,” he 
says. “Sands of the sea, sands 
of the sea—that’s what they are! 
Not in a scrape, you say? What 
a pity!” There is not very much 
of this genial official, who grows 
more and more clear-headed as his 
potations increase, and who does 
all that a wise man can do to 
remedy the hero’s generous over- 
trustfulness, and confound the 
schemes of the villain; but so 
much as we have is delightful. 
He is entirely a novel figure among 
the many military forms with 
which we are intimately acquaint- 
ed, both in fiction and out of it; 
and the Austrian service is to be 
congratulated on the possession of 
such a functionary. 

It is when Kazimir is on the 
point of falling into his brother’s 
toils, when he is on his way to 
visit his dying mother, that he 
meets, at the foot of an icy hill, 


a carriage which cannot, any more 
than his own, be dragged up the 
ascent without danger, in which 
are two ladies returning from a 
ball. He helps them up the hill 
in the frozen landscape which is 
curiously picturesque and real, the 
country all bound in chains of ice, 
the stormy night coming on, and 
snow ready to fall. As he helps 
them along, all muffled and invisi- 
ble, one of them, who has a voice 
like a silver flute, and who is the 
most helpless and clinging of the 
two, exercises a mysterious charm 
upon the traveller. Through the 
gloom he has a glimpse of an oval 
face and frightened blue eyes; and 
though her fright is rather silly, 
and her beauty only guessed at, the 
young man’s mind is instantly 
fired with a hot determination to 
find out who she is. This curiosity 
leads him to make a long expedi- 
tion in the snow some short time 
afterwards, avowedly to see a horse 
which is for sale, with the hope 
that the neighbour who has it to 
sell is also the father of the two 
ladies in question. On his first 
visit he meets Vizia, the one whose 
voice was not flute-like, who, how- 
ever, takes no notice of the occur- 
rence, and denies having a sister. 
Kazimir, however, who is an un- 
conscious winner of hearts, “an 
innocent flirt who killed his victims 
with an excess of kindness,” finds 
this plain but intelligent and noble 
young woman sufficiently attract- 
ive in the dearth of anything bet- 
ter; and considering that they have 
but one interview, their Se 
makes great progress, what wit 


“his unlucky warmth of tone and 
glances, and his unfortunate pro- 
pensity for making the best of any 
man or woman he met,” and her 
inexperience and readiness to be- 


lieve in him. But, alas! on the 
second visit, Xenia, the lovely little 
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fool of fiction, who is not Vizia’s 
sister, but her cousin, appears, and 
the young soldier is at once swept 
away by a devouring passion. Xenia 
is very cleverly put before us. She 
is too trifling for any larger senti- 
ment, and can neither love nor hate, 
nor indeed feel at all, and is incap- 
able of anything but to be petted 
and played with, The reader is not 
deceived for a moment by her pretti- 
ness, though poor Kazimir is, get- 
ting a broken heart by his folly, 
after having given a similar wound 
to poor Vizia, who had supposed 
herself, for a moment, to be the 
beloved. But Vizia is not adapt- 
ed to console the heart which, 
but for this little golden - haired 
witch, would have been hers. Her 
misery shows itself only in a stern 
coldness) When Lucyan steps in 
and easily persuades the beauty to 
marry him instead of his brother, 
the passion and misery of the crisis 
is increased by the reproaches which 
in mad injustice poor Kazimir la- 
vishes upon Vizia as well as upon 
all the others involved. “ Every 
one has wronged me excepting her 
—she is innocent,” he cries. Space 
will not permit us to follow the 
story to the point at which Kazi- 
mir, after retaining his love in his 
heart for years, is in a moment dis- 
enchanted by the foolish and shallow 
creature upon whom he has lavished 
his affection; but we may point 
out his last interview with Xenia, 
which is as powerful a piece of 
writing as it is pitiless, 

One of the most amusing episodes 
in the book is the story of Marcin 
the second brother, and his odd 
love-tale. He is the apathetic and 
indolent boy who would have cried 
at the thought of having to choose 
a profession, if crying had not been 
too much trouble. Everything in 
life is too much trouble to Marcin, 
who lives peacefully at home, per- 
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mitting himself to be cheated andi 
tyrannised over, and finally dies out. 
like an exhausted lamp, with a char- 
acteristic nonentity which bas some-- 
thing pathetic in it. Janina, the live-- 
ly little brisk daughter of the village 
apothecary, with whom he falls in 
love, and whose energy is as re- 
markable as his apathy, is a capital 
sketch, and the humorous treatment 
of their love-making is admirable. 
There is a wonderful life and na- 
ture in Janina altogether: her 
honest determination to have her 
way, yet equally honest affection 
for her helpless lover; her hot rage, 
and resolve to avenge herself, and 
passionate compunction afterwards, 


-are all set before us with wonder- 


ful graphic force, and perception 
of the impulses and motives of an 
uneducated and self-willed, yet 
on the whole honest and simple 
nature. 

The pictures of life in Poland, so 
carefully drawn, and so evidently 
true, are, however, the great attrac- 
tion of this book. Hitherto a 
sort of vague ‘Thaddeus of War- 
saw’ romance has hung about the 
Pole and all his ways. That he 
should have fought for his country, 
done prodigies of fighting, and been 
on the edge of Siberia, were items 
in his history that went without 
saying. And his home was natu- 
rally a medieval castle, vague in its 
architecture, still more vague in its 
details, and filled with a general 
suggestion of fur and braided coats, 
and French civilisation. But the 
landscape here is perfectly distinct ; 
the manor-house is not French; the 
miles of dreary plain that lie in all 
directions, traversed by heavy roads, 
now deep in mud, now suffocated in 
dust—the huts by the way where 
villanous Jews sell vodki, lying in 
wait like hungry spiders for the peas- 
ants—are quite new but completely 
real. And above all, the figure of 
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this villanous Jew rises with the 
force of a spectre out of the unlovely 
Jandscape. Let us hope that Miss 
‘Gerard has not yielded to prejudice 
—or rather let us hope that she 
has, and that the atmosphere of 
hatred and disgust which seems to 
float about these weird figures, with 
their wild beards and snaky curls, 
is derived in some degree from 
theoretical dislike and repugnance. 
There is a bitterness in all that is 
said about the race, which it is very 
difficult to understand. Were they 
few in number it would be compre- 
hensible; forming part of every 
village, as they do, it is curious 
above conception. Here is our 


author’s description of this hated - 


people :-— 


‘They cannot be kept away or 
pushed back; for you cannot fight 
with their own weapons: they do not 
push, they crawl.. Like a network 
they spread over the country: a nation 
of detectives bound together by the 
bond of their religion, and by that 
national esprit de corps which will al- 
ways make one Jew help a Jew, hold 
a Jew’s secrets inviolate, if necessary 
conceal a Jew. They have their own 
secrets of success, but this last is not 
the least. You cannot ignore them, 
reptiles are they are. The best you 
can do is to reconcile yourself to them, 
and that is what every Pole does. He 
treats them as the scum of the earth, 
uses any amount of violent language 
towards them, and on occasion kicks 
them down-stairs. And next time 
he wishes to save himself trouble he 
sends for his Jew, and the Jew comes 
with the same cringing smile, obse- 
quious and oily-tongued, as though 
they had parted the best friends.” 


The author here forgets that her 
arch-Jew is: rather the tool than 
the director of her native-born 
villain, Lucyan, who is certainly 
inferior to him in no trick of 
knavery. The sudden appearance 
of these strange figures, rushing with 
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a sort of wizard speed against the 
darkening skies, in overladen 
sledges or wild funeral processions, 
the wind blowing in their kaftang 
and curls and the dismal Zales or 
cloak-shroud which they carry 
about with them, has an almost 
alarming effect as we meet them 
from time to time always hurrying 
along through the dismal land- 
scape. Here is the factor, Aitzig 
Majulik, the evil spirit of the 
tale:— . 


‘* His nose had the orthodox hook, 
and his face was framed in the or- 
thodox corkscrew curls, one at each 
side. He had brows so protruding as 
to throw his eyes into deep shade; 
and he had hands long and thin and 
yellow, which might have made a fan- 
ciful person think of claws. His long 
gown had turned greenish in hue from 
extreme old age; a tattered cord was 
round his waist; with one yellow 
claw he waved about his battered hat 
—which on entering he had removed, , 
leaving visible a greasy black skull- 
cap,—with the other he gave furtive 
pulls to his corkscrew curls. He had 
not stopped talking since he entered. 
His hungry shining eyes wandered 
round the room.” 


These descriptions have a special 
interest in the present position of 
affairs, and they show very clearly 
the strong instinctive repugnance 
which exists against the peculiar 


people. But a hundred years ago 
Scotsmen were almost as hardly 
spoken of by Englishmen; and old 
Indians often express a similar dis- 
gust and loathing for the natives 
of Hindostan, all and _ sundry. 
Not to go so far afield, we sup- 
pose the Gordon riots did as much 
damage to Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants of London in the end of last 
century, as has been done to the 
Jews. 

We know pretty well by this 
time what we are likely to get 
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when by good luck we fall upon 
a novel of Mr. Blackmore’s.*¥ <A 
great many quaintly humorous de- 
scriptions, full of unexpected turns 
and twists of fancy, the author 
watching, as it were, with a broad 
smile, round every corner, aware of 
the little traps he has set for us, 
the surprises that await us, the 
quiet fun that has been prepared 
to flash out upon us, when we look 
for nothing but gravity: and odd 
friendly people with innumerable 
quips and cranks of individuality— 
and breezy happy landscapes, and 
wealthy orchards, and a general mel- 
low fruitfulness. Other people 
keep their quaint reflections and 
humorous touches for their dia- 
logues, and thus confer individu- 
ality of character upon their dra- 
matis persone; but Mr. Blackmore 
has no sense of economy in this 
respect, and cannot make a page 
without sending a sly bolt of 
amused perception through it, find- 
ing somebody out, or pricking some 
bubble of pretension, but always 
tenderly as if he loved his victims. 
His is a fault which is exactly 
the reverse of the Miss Gerards’, 
perhaps because of the difference 
between the keen unshadowed ob- 
servation of youth, and that indul- 
gent and softened sight of maturity 
which finds out a thousand excuses 
and knows that nothing is ever so 
bad as it seems—or perhaps so 
good either, a kind of insight which 
partially neutralises the other. He 
interests us in all his people— 
even the villain. There is nobody 
in the book that is quite beyond 
the sphere of his charity. His 
young men are gallant fellows, his 
maidens are sweet. They are true 
Arcadian lovers, with not a word to 
say against them, no wavering nor 
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infidelity, no possibility of wrong- 
doing. This is most satisfactory, 
but it limits our author’s possibil- 
ities so far as they are concerned ; 
for the course of true love, when 
the lovers are exemplary, cannot 
retain its roughness for ever. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not in them that 
the little drama finds its necessary 
amount of difficulty and pain. 
The interest centres in the garden 
where “Captain Larks,” alias Mr, 
Arthur, who is neither Mr. Arthur 
nor “Captain Larks,” but a mys- 
terious soldicr whom misfortune 
and* evil fate have driven into re- 
tirement, lives among his flowers 
and fruit, getting comfort out of 
the fresh heart of nature, and the 
unremitting work which his little 
demesne requires. Nobody knows 
anything about him, nor will he 
know anybody save the clergyman, 
“ Parson Short,” one of the genial 
clergy, full of muscular energy 
as well as sound doctrine, whom 
Devonshire. loves. Mr. Arthur has 
a daughter, Rose, who, after vis- 
iting him as a child during her 
holidays for several years, at last 
comes to live with him at his 
cottage, to join in his horticulture 
and rejoice his heart. Rose can 
pot plants and fry fish to per- 
fection; but neither of these gifts 
impairs her perfect beauty and 
grace, or makes her white hands 
less white, which is a special grace 
afforded to heroines. It is when . 
she appears, however, that her 
father’s troubles may be said to 
begin; for a young lady could have 
no right to be planted in such a 
place if she was not to be fallen 
in love with by some one. The 
some one in this case happens to 
be the son of a retired officer—a 
hero of the Peninsula— whom 





* Christowell : A Dartmoor Tale. 
Marston, & Co.: 1881 
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Rose’s father declines to see, 
though he does not deny that he 
knows him. We cannot congratu- 
late Mr. Blackmore, however, either 
on the nature of his mystery, or 
the way in which he permits it 
to crop out. It is one of those 
splendide mendaces which fiction 
loves, but which, out of fiction, are, 
we think, pretty nearly impossible. 
To secure a brother from shame, 
this too perfect man has taken 
upon himself the stigma of cow- 
ardice and treachery, narrowly es- 
caping a military execution; but 
though his character for courage 
and truth was well known, and the 
brother by no means so favourably 
looked upon, not one of his com- 
rades seems to have doubted the 
truth of the accusation, or attempt- 
ed to find out its reality, although 
by this time the true culprit has 
been long dead, and all need to 


keep up the fiction would seem to 


have passed away. Self-sacrifices 
involving so much suffering to so 
little purpose, are very unsatisfac- 
tory moral incidents either in fiction 
or in real life; and it is a pity, we 
think, when so unreasonable a piece 
of generosity is made the basis of 
a fiction representing real life. 
But if we put this aside, and the 
uncomfortable and somewhat fool- 
ish melodrama of the villains who 
attempt to get our injured hero out 
of the way, there is enough left of 
racy character and slow rural wis- 
dom to make up for the deficiencies 
of the tale. Parson Short, above 
mentioned, is of himself a delightful 
new acquaintance; his adventure 
on Dartmoor, when he secures his 
sheep-stealing ruffian in the clever- 
est way, yet is outwitted by the 
bold readiness of the wild man of 
the moors, is a thrilling piece of 
adventure, full of Mr. Blackmore’s 
fine appreciation of all the sights 
and sounds of nature. We have 
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not space at the end of our article 
to do justice to this invaluable 
clergyman, nor to the family of 
the Touchwoods, who are intro- 
duced to us first as purse-proud” 
roturiers, but who, before we are 
dane with them, according to Mr, 
Blackmore’s gift of human interpre- 
tation, get hold of our sympathies 
one by one, though he never falls 
into sentimentality, but keeps his 
perennial enjoyment of human fol- 
lies and vanities through all. The 
rustic groups are not amiable, but 
they are very racy of the soil, and 
far less laboured than the corre- 
sponding rustics of Mr. Hardy, of 
whom we have heard so much of 
late, and who talk in their way with 
as much elaboration as Mr. Hen 
James’s ladics and gentlemen. The 
scene of this story is laid in a 
region in which Mr. Blackmore is 
at home. It is on the skirts of 
Dartmoor, where the smell of the 
heather and all the wild moorland 
odours, the honeyed gorse, the 
fragrant thyme, and the danker 
breathings of the marsh, get into 
the pages and render: them frag- 
rant. A few villages on the edge 
of that wild region, with a lively 
trout-stream darting by them, and 
the wild background of moor and 
sky behind, furnishes the land- 
scape, which always adds to the 
interest without intruding too much 
into the story. The author pursues 
his meditative way along all these 
moorland paths along with us; 
always with his smile of genial 
observation—and he is himself the 
best of all his personages. Ilere is 
a vignette of the village of Christo- 
well, which we take at random— 
the first that turns up :— 


‘¢ Christowell village affords to the 
places above it, or below it, fine pleas 
for contemplation, Many sweet beau- 
ties of tempered clime flower the 
skirts of the desolate moor, and the 
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sweetest of them is Christowell. 
Even the oldest inhabitant cannot, to 
the best of his recollection, say wheth- 
er he ever did hear tell that the place 
was accounted beautiful. He know- 
eth that picture-men do come, and set 
up three-legged things, and stand as 

rave as judges to make great maps, 
like them that be hanging in the 
schoolroom ; but he never yet hath 
known any odds to come of it. The 
rocks abide the same as if they had 
never been drawed, and the trees— 
you may lock for yourself and say 
whether they have fetched another 
apple. For when the Lord rested on 
Saturday night, His meaning was not 
that the last of His works should fall 
to, and make pictures of the rest of 
them. Sound sense of such lofty 
kind is the gift of this village. 
Every man here would be contented 
if he only had his due ; failing of that, 
he keeps his merit to the mark of 
his wages by doing his day’s work 
quietly. If a neighbour gets more 
than himself, he tries hard to believe 
that the man should have earned it; 


and even his wife is too good to 
declare what she thinks of the woman 
next door to her. Among themselves 
sometimes they manage to fall out 
very cordially; but let anybody sleep- 
ing out of the parish have an unbe- 
coming word to say of his betters that 
are inside it, and if he walk without 
a magistrate behind him, scarcely 
shall he escape from the sheepwash 
corner.” 


Mr. Blackmore is often eloquent, 
and has the command of many of 
the deeper chords by which our 
hearts are touched; but he is 
never more entertaining than at 
this homely level, on page after 
page, which in other books we 
should skip, but which here we 
enjoy as we should a walk in the 
company of the most genial and 
gentle of humorists, full of obser- 
vation and thought as ripe and 
mellow as are the orchards that 
he loves. 
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A WORD WITH JOHN BRIGHT. 


I. 


Yzs, I would, for one hour, that John Bright had his way, 
Just to hear, when in power, what his comrades would say ; 
When the Church is cast out and the Throne levelled down, 
And the lords’ lands divided ’twixt huxter and clown. 


II, 


“Now the land’s all divided, John Bright, tell me why, 
That cash in the bank to your credit should lie? 
Universal equality has now got the vote; 

Make it halves, or I'll make my remarks on your throat! 


Il, 


“Shall the clowns, too, be lords of the lands that they till, 
And the hands not have good equal right to the mill? 

No! Tot up the books, strike the balance, declare 

The profits in gross, and disburse me my share! 


IV. 


“For I'll none of your losses; and by the same rule, 
Refuse lot or part in the wits of a fool; 

But, sharing all else, in reward for your pains, 

I shall leave you the whole of your politic brains. 


Vv. 


“You may need them, John Bright, if you live, as I fear 
You may do, to find foreign-grown corn growing dear, 
Notwithstanding the laws of almighty Free Trade, 

When the costs of the convoying fleets have been paid. 


vi. 


“You may need them, John Bright, if you live, as I hope 
You may not, to find trade at the end of its rope, 

And, no more self-supporting, see Britain laid low, 

In hunger and tears, at the feet of the foe.” 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Last month we made our humble 
but very earnest appeal to all think- 
ing men in Great Britain against 
the reckless administration which, 
having already ruined Ireland, 
stood ready to inflict rapid and 
greater ruin on this island.* We 
endeavoured to lay stress on the 
magnitude of the destruction to 
which Ireland is a victim, and on 
the very short period of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s misgovernment in which 
that destruction, great as it is, had 
been wrought by him. And our 
entreaty to our countrymen was, 
that they would at once rouse 
themselves to a perception of the 
danger which impended, and, malgré 
the attempts which would certainly 
be made to divert their attention 
from it, that they would vigorously 
join hand in hand, and put a curb 
in the mouth of the only too fleet 
destroyer. . 

That important event—the meet- 
ing of Parliament—has occurred 
since we wrote; and if peril to the 
nation was to be apprehended when 
we had only irresponsible informa- 
tion to guide us, much more is 
peril apparent now that our con- 
dition can be judged of from the 
voice of the Legislature. Our pre- 
diction that the Government would 
use its utmost endeavours to obtain 
a farther trial, spite of signal failure, 
and to lead the mind of the country 
away from the rocks on which we 
are drifting to subjects of com- 
parative indifference, has been ex- 
actly accomplished. We say now, 
as we said before, that our safety 
demands that no more time should 
be given, but that the career of 
one of the most incapable and dis- 
appointing Ministries that ever ex- 


isted should be cut short. There 
is literally not one good reason 
for allowing things to remain any 
longer as they are; and there are 
many plain and pressing reasons 
why we should arise and help our- 
selves, 

Doubtless there are well-meaning 
persons who, up to February, were 
unwilling to believe that the poli- 
ticians who promised so lavishly 
such brilliant legislation in 1880, 
should be found to be absolutely 
without achievement in 1882; or 
that men whom it had been the 
fashion to credit with all wisdom, 
all knowledge, and a plaster for 
every sore, should, when brought 
to confession, prove to be without 
resource. There may be many, we 
say, who have cherished an ex- 
pectation that Ministers, though 
they remained for a time reticent, 
were only awaiting the proper op- 
portunity, and that when the 
oracles should speak, we should 
receive not only ample satisfaction 
for the delay, but a clear guidance 
to a bright and blessed future, 
But, O ye powers, with what a 
chill at the heart must such san- 
guine spirits have heard or read 
the Royal Speech !—that dull, vague, 
cheerless document, without com- 
pensation for the past, comfort for 
the present, or hope for the time to 
come. If it had been composed 
with a view to crushing out every 
spark of self-esteem from our 
breasts, it could not have been 
more completely adapted to that 
end! Save for one faltering note 
of success, which reads as though 
it had been wellnigh strangled in 
the birth, and concerning which 
we shall have something to say 





+ Art. ‘‘Ireland’s Fate—Britain’s Warning,” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Feb. 1882. 
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presently, there is not a word in 
the Speech fit to impart a ray of 
knowledge, or to arouse the faint- 
est emotion. Had the times been 
prosperous, a commonplace address 
might best have sorted with the 
easy-rolling period. But these are 
days of stirring changes, of cruel 
reverses, of lawless violence, of 
overbearing injustice; and the 
session of the Legislature is opened 
as with ten sentences out of a horn- 
book. To them who asked bread 
was given a stone. 

By a curious omission there is 
no ascription to Mr. Gladstone of 
praise for his goodness, after the 
mention of the mild winter weather; 
but every devout mind will readily 
supply that. 

After all, a tame insignificant 
speech is better than a delusive 
one. Last year, let us remember, 
there were sounding words about 
maintaining the rights and dignity 
of the Crown, which were coolly 
departed from three or four weeks 
after they were uttered. We can 
well dispense with paragraphs of 
that kind, and accept commonplace 
sentences, 

The announcement which we ex- 
cepted above as being not so vapid 
as the other paragraphs, was to the 
effect that the condition of Ireland 
had improved since the Royal 
Speech of last year was delivered. 
Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Forster, in discussing the Ad- 
dress, made the same assertion. 
Thousands will have been, like our- 
selves, astonished by this informa- 
tion; and some, as we have per- 
ceived, have endeavoured to dispute 
the Ministerial utterance. But 
when one remembers how easy it 
is for those whose wish is father 
to the thought to think they see a 
change for the better here or there, 
and the proneness of mankind to 
state cases in the light most fa- 
vourable to themselves, it seems 


possible to concede what is con- 
tended for without in the least 
altering one’s opinion as to the 
general bad condition of things, 
Rents, as we are told, bave in some 
instances been paid; there has been 
a rather diminished amount of 
terrorism generally; and the area 
of the Land League’s dominion has 
been restricted. We do not doubt 
that evidence could be produced in 
proof of the changes named having 
taken place at some particular time 
or times. Returns are made peri- 
odically, while crime and knavery 
are perpetrated by fits and starts, 
It needs must be, therefore, that 
now and then reports will hon- 
estly record a decrease of unlawful 
practice. 

Nevertheless, we regret much 
that the public estimate was in the 
main correct, and that Ministerial 
hopes will be found to be but flat- 
tering tales. Mr. Forster did not 
feel warranted by his boasted little 
success in relaxing the number or 
strictness of his imprisonments; 
and Mr. Gladstone still flits about 
between policemen as timidly as 
ever—proofs that the amelioration 
of which these right honourable 
gentlemen would convince others 
has not sufficed to quiet their own 
alarms. Any one who may pre- 
tend to prove from the figures of 
every succeeding return that things 
go from bad to worse, will be — 
now and then to be baffled by offi- 
cial acuteness; but any one who 
has the means of comparing the 
criminal history of an extended 
period, with that of a similar period 
six, twelve, or eighteen months ago, 


will probably see reason to lament 


over the downward course. We 
think that Ministers have been in- 
discreet in making their compari- 
son between the troubles of twelve 
months ago and the troubles of 
to-day. The “No-rent” cry had 
not been raised in February 1881, 
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while now it is not only the decree 
of the League, but it is being acted 
upon only too widely. This fact 
alone must make the weight of un- 
lawful action incline against the 
present. Again, mobs of ill-dis- 
posed persons are in the habit at 
resent of trespassing on land, and 
filling and stealing the game, in 
open daylight; and this, we believe, 
is a pitch of disorder which was 
never reached. until the present 
winter. Murders, boycottings, ar- 
sons, outrages, seem to be more rife 
than ever; and an attempt has very 
recently been made on Mr. Forster's 
own life. Whatever may be the 
statistics of crime in one month as 
compared with another, certain it 
is, from the Secretary’s own words, 
that Ireland is a hell; and the re- 
mark that it is now a deeper and 
now a shallower hell, is not worth 
considering. The sad—and to the 
Ministry the damning—fact is that 
Ireland is a hell; while in the 
spring of 1880 it was, teste Mr. 
Gladstone, a land in which “there 
was an absence of crime and out- 
rage, with a general sense of com- 
fort and satisfaction, such as was 
unknown in the previous history of 
the country.”* What Ministers 
have to answer is, not whether the 
ruin of Ireland is more or less ap- 
parent, but how they could, in 
twenty months, ruin it utterly ! 
Well, it is of no use to call upon 
Mr. Gladstone to answer for having 
ruined Ireland ; because, as we well 
know, he can give no reasonable 
answer. That he feels himself to 
be without excuse is the more evi- 
dent because he saw fit, during 
the debate on the Address, to begin 
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to tamper with “Home Rule.” 
Everybody. seemed to be astounded 
at this sudden diversion—his own 
followers as much as any. It is the 
measure of the strait in which he 
felt himself to be—perhaps of the 
pressure put upon him in the Cab- 
inet. No territory, no possession, 
no institution is safe, if the destruc- 
tion of it can procure Mr. Gladstone 
a little longer continuance of power. 
His behaviour in this respect fully 
justifies the observation made by 
us a month ago, that every day 
that we retained Mr. Gladstone in 
office was fraught with danger; 
aud that he would, if allowed, pro- 
ceed to ruin Great Britain as he 
had ruined Ireland. Ireland, as we 
said before, and say again, is herself 
ruined; but he is planning now 
how to make her a depot for sedi- 
tion, and a place of arms for our 
foreign enemies. This is a matter 
far better worth our attention than 
the plus or minus sign which may 
distinguish the criminal calendar of 
one month from that of another. 
It is a danger from which we may 
yet free ourselves if we take time 
by the hair, whereas the case of 
Ireland is past praying for. 

It must be confessed that, after 
Parliament had met, and while the 
empty speech was being criticised, 
the country did not seem as much 
alive as could be desired to the ur- 
gency of our peril, although there 
was good proof that it was not alto- 
gether insensible. The default of 
the Radicals to propose a candidate 
for the representation of Westmin- 
ster told eloquently of the depres- 
sion of the spirit of the party ; and 
the open assaults of the two Earls — 





* Mr. Gladstone, during the debate on the Address, stated that he had, in the 
spring of 1880, been not quite correctly informed concerning the then state of 
Ireland—that is to say, that the flourish about comfort and satisfaction, and so 
forth, had done its work, and the recollection of it was becoming exceedingly 


inconvenient. 


It might be a curious inquiry, How much of all the sayings 


which he voided in Mid-Lothian in 1879 and 1880, has Mr. Gladstone since con- 
tradicted? beginning with the insults to Austria, and ending with the flourish 


about Ireland. 
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—Grey and Zetland—showed that 
the old Whigs were, with more or 
less quickness of intelligence, wak- 
ing up to a perception of the char- 
acter of the alliance which had 
been made with theorists and 
revolutionists. And meanwhile 
the chapter of accidents was not 
unfolding in a manner that could 
be at all agréeable to the Min- 
isterial party. That party, hav- 
ing thought fit to espouse the 
cause of the notorious Mr. Brad- 
laugh, found that the House of 
Commons was not tame enough to 
be dragged into the iniquity and 
meanness of allowing the oath to 
be profaned. Ministers were beaten 
in a full House by a majority of 
58. The defeat did not, as appears, 
necessitate the resignation of Min- 
isters, or an appeal to the country ; 
yet it was a very damaging defeat, 
and a proof that resistance to arbi- 
trary demands of the Adwministra- 
tion may certainly be hoped for. 
Then the accounts of the behav- 
iour of Mr. Gladstone’s friends, the 
Boers, were not quite satisfactory. 
They were said to have been te 
ing war outside of their own terri- 
tory without taking the trouble to 
ascertain how their suzerain might 
regard their proceedings. Basuto- 
land was also reported to be far from 
tranquil or contented. 

The first week of the session 
closed without the Address having 
been voted. The impression that 
the Ministers who had promised so 
much had egregiously failed was 
by this time strong upon all classes 
of the community. Government 
had no substantial defence to offer. 
- Everything which had been re- 
ported previously to the assembling 
of the Legislature, was found to 
look no better when authorita- 
tively examined. There was no 
success to point to, but there was 
much misfortune, and proof of 
much incapacity. The result of 


the week’s debate would, but for 
the diversion of thought which Mr, 
Gladstone furnished by his Home 
Rule declaration, have been disa 

pointment and melancholy. tk 
was apparent from the utterances 
of the weekly press all round, that 
the intelligence which had been 
confirmed or been brought to light 
in discussion was unpalatable and 
discouraging. Ministers had set 
themselves to prove two distinct 
things in order to propitiate two 
distinct classes of people. To 
please those who might care more 
for their country than for party, they 
proffered evidence of a diminution 
of crime, dishonesty, and rebellion 
in Ireland. To soothe Radicals and 
revolutionists, they dilated upon 
the number, brutality, and fiend- 
ishness of the atrocities which have 
there been recently perpetrated, in 
order to excuse the rigour, such as 
it was, with which they had used 
their powers of coercion. The 
arguments and revelations which 
helped them in one direction told 
inversely against them in the other, 
They were in the difficult position 
of serving two masters. Had they 
fallen, or been thrust, into this 
position, they would have been en- 
titled to our compassion while in 
their miserable wrigglings; but as 


we know with what efforts they 


sought and attained office, we “_ 
dismiss their case with the remar 
that they have reaped as they have 
sown. 

The speech of Mr. Gibson deserves 
to be noticed, as having plainly, 
skilfully, and unanswerably driven 
home against Ministers the chief of 
the charges which the utterances of 
the press and of irresponsible per- 
sons have for long been repeating. 
He was most successful in  estab- 
lishing the accusation that Minis- 
ters might have taken, and ought 
to have taken, as vigorous action 
against the Land League in the 
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early months of 1881 as they after- 
wards did in October of the same 
year. Six months of comparative 
impunity were thus given to the 
League, which gathered strength 
for itself, and caused the perpetra- 
tion of innumerable atrocities :— 


‘¢ We have it now upon the author- 
itative statement of the right hon. gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade himself, as we had it before 
from the inexorable logic of facts, that 
until the 20th October the Govern- 
ment, as an act of policy, did not 
resolutely apply themselves to put 
down the Land League. Thus we 
have it that, although the Govern- 
ment had the decision of the law 
courts in their favour, they permitted 
these outrages to increase and these 
‘ boycottings’ to go on to the ruin of 
the country, when they might have 

ut a stop to them by enforcing the 
oe at any moment. But why were 
they not put down before? The right 
hon. gentleman the Chief Secretary 
has applied himself with great power 
to show that when he did put the law 
into action, it was absolutely necessury 
that he should do so, becauseif he had 
not put down the Land League, the 
Land League would have put down 
the Government. I have shown that 
the state of facts would have justified, 
and in fact demanded that the Gov- 
erment should have taken action in 
the matter long before they did at- 
tempt to put down the Land League. 
The Prime Minister makes the obser- 
vation that the Land Act brought 
about a crisis as regarded the Land 
League. That is quite true; but why 
did itdoso? It was because the Gov- 
ernment elected that it should do so. 
The Government selected the occa- 
sion for bringing about the crisis— 
they selected the 20th of October for 
bringing it on. My argument is that 
at any time you could have brought 
it on, whether in January, in March, 
: September, and that you did not 

0 so.” 


This is a sufficiently grave ac- 
cusation of which to stand con- 
victed; but when it comes to be 
seen for what reason the Govern- 
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ment withheld the application of 
the powers which they had re- 
ceived from the Legislature, the 
case against them becomes ten times 
worse. The President of the Beard 
of Trade is Mr. Gibson’s author- 
ity for coming to the conclusion 
that Ministers deliberately, and by 
choice, allowed the agitation and 
disturbances of the Land League to 
continue, because, by putting a stop 
to them earlier, they might have 
endangered the passage of the Land 
Bill through Parliament. Human 
life was allowed to be sacrificed, 
and the most cruel acts to be per- 
petrated, for six months, in order 
that the political objects of a party 
might not be in danger of miscar- 
riage!! No weightier charge has 
been brought home against any 
rulers in modern days. It renders 
the men who did it infamous. And 
these are the same men on whose 
lips two years since was continually 
the charge of “ wickedness” against 
their Conservative rivals! If Lib- 
erals want to find wickedness— 
cold-blooded wickedness — they 
should look at home. 

Mr. Gibson did not stop here. 
He commented upon the acts of, 
and appointments in, the new 
Land Courts, in a manner seriously 
damaging. He brought out before 
the House of Commons peculiarities 
of those Courts which, although 
they had been freely spoken of 
by the press, had not before been 
stated and examined by persons of 
responsibility. He showed that 
the Courts were invariably one- 
sided; and that they had been 
inclined to be mouthpieces of the 
Land League rather than interpret- 
ers of the Land Act. Here is his 
account of the early proceedings of 
the Commissioners :— 


‘*T think that it was an unfortunate 
thing that the Commissioners did not 
open their Court quietly like all other 
Courts. Instead of that, before open- 
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ing the Court at all, they issued an 
appeal to all the tenants of Ireland, 
telling them of the fine things they 
would get if only they would go into 
the Court; and they issued another 
notiée, calling on them to take advan- 
tage of the Act at the earliest possible 
moment. Ishould like to know what 
would be thought of any other Court 
which poctowre , not to all the classes 
of suitors—not to the whole people— 
but picked out one particular class, 
and appealed to them as the party for 
whom the Act was intended. The 
Act has inflicted immense injustice.” 


Mr. Gibson has been much com- 
plimented on his speech, and, in 
our opinion, not a whit more than 
he merited. His remarks were 
searching and to the point; his 
style was modest and dispassion- 
ate; his proofs were incontrovert- 
ible. Not only from such evidence 
as he adduced, but from every- 
thing that we are allowed to hear 
of the practice of the Land Courts, 
and of the qualifications and ante- 
cedents of its Sub-Commissioners 
and officers, it is becoming more 
and more certain that this is not a 
court of justice, but a tribunal ex- 
pressly instituted for the advantage 
of one class of litigants, and for the 
plunder of another class, 

The solicitor to the Land Com- 
missioners has, it would appear, 
already resigned his office. The 
secretary has tendered his resigna- 
tion, but the resignation has not 
been accepted. A “scandal” isthe 
cause of these officers being ready 
to throw up their appointments: 
and a very curious scandal it would 
appear to be—one, however, entire- 
ly in keeping with the other habits 
of the Land Court. The exact facts 
are but imperfectly known; but 
from some proceedings in the House 
of Lords, and from some hints 
dropped in the House of Commons, 
there is ground of hope that the 
public may be enlightened as to the 
machinations which have secretly 
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been going on. What is already 
known is, that a pamphlet of a char- 
acter which both sides in politics— 
that is to say, Ministers and the 
chiefs of Opposition—and which 
the Land Commissioners have con- 
demned, has been issued in an 
official guise, and, as we under- 
stand the matter, as if published 
by authority of the Land Commis 
sioners. The latter, on becomin 
acquainted with the contents of the 
work, endeavoured to suppress it, 
That much wrongdoing has oc- 
curred there can be no question; 
but as to how many may be impli- 
cated, and to what extent, informa- 
tion is not so readily forthcoming, 
We greatly desire that the scandal 
may be sifted to the very bottom, 
It is quite true, that with so much 
to investigate in the actions of more 
important offenders, such small deer 
as solicitors and secretaries are scarce- 
ly worth running down on their own 
account; yet as their mancuvres 
may, and probably will, throw light 
on the interior of the Land Com- 
mission, we must not, at this time, 
consider them as beneath our notice. 

The speech of Mr. Plunket on the 
Address was by no means inferior 
to that of Mr. Gibson. He ex- 
pressed his distrust of any signs 
of improvement which as yet the 
Government might conceive to be 
discernible in Ireland. He _ is 
convinced, like ourselves, that the 
mischief lately done there extends 
far below the surface, and that no 
superficial cure of it can be real or 
lasting. So much does he seem to 
concur with us in the view which 
we expressed last month as to Mr. 
Gladstone’s treatment of the sister 
island—namely, that it has been 
disintegrating and ruinous—that 
we extract a few of his remarks, 
glad to find ourselves at one in 
this matter with a profound thinker 
and a distinguished Irish member. 
He says :— 
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«The Government have pointed to 
the great signs of improvement which 
they say are discernible in the present 
state of Ireland. I greatly rejoice that 
they are able to find such grounds for 
hope, and I must say that the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant has 
stated those grounds of hope most 
fairly and moderately. I am afraid, 
however, that we have not yet thor- 
oughly estimated the evil worked by 
those last two years of agitation, be- 
cause those matters which have been 
referred to are, after all, only signs 
upon the surface. If we consider what 
has been going on underneath—what 
wild work has been done in the minds 
and consciences of the people—no one 
who knows the state of Ireland at the 
present time will take, without con- 
siderable qualification, those symp- 
toms of improvement which have been 
exhibited to us by the Government.” 


Mr. Plunket spoke at much Jength 
of the great and cruel injustice that 
is being done to Irish landlords, 
and showed such intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, that we hope 
none of our readers will fail to study 
the details which he presented. 
These unhappy landlords appear to 
have been, by some mysterious fate, 
given over wholly to plunder and 
tuin, few Britons laying their mis- 
fortunes to heart, and none being 
powerful enough to avert the evil 
influence which is against them. 
It is almost incomprehensible how, 
in an age and a country to both of 
which we are fond of applying the 
epithets liberal and generous, such 
wholesale spoliation of a particular 
class, by consent of the community 
at large, can be possible. With 
the evidence that it ts possible be- 


fore their very eyes, English land-_ 


lords refuse to recognise the truth, 
that unless they shake off the in- 
cubus which is doing the mischief, 
they may find themselves in a few 
months in as pitiable a plight as 
their Irish brethren. 
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Mr. Sexton, whose speech closed 
the debate, appeared to be ashamed 
of the atrocities which have been 
committed—at any rate he wished 
to repudiate connection between 
them and the Land League. He 
abused Mr. Forster roundly, and 
compared him to Cromwell. The 
Land Act he described as a “ miser- 
able failure;” which description 
hardly requires to be stated at this 
time of day. It, however, shows 
how the Act has operated on those 
for whose gratification it was spe- 
cially intended. Moreover, the 
honourable member exhorted Min- 
isters to “extinguish the interest of 
landlords in the soil of Ireland.” 

Foremost among the truths which 
were learned from the speeches of 
members is the lost, hopeless con- 
dition of Ireland. We were carped 
at last month for saying in round 
terms that Ireland is ruined. Will 
those who objected to our language 
say, after having read the speeches 
in Parliament, in what respects it 
is unwarranted? Very many have 
commented upon the specches, and 
have in their own words described 
the condition of that country; but 
we do not find that their descrip- 
tions, except in being more peri- 
phrastic, differ at all from ours. 
We will cite an instance. The 
‘Saturday Review,’ following Mr. 
Forster, and apparently not seeking 
by any means to favour a side, has 
the following remarks : *— 


‘* In itself, Mr. Forster’s speech was 
highly interesting. In the first place, 
it was an unintentional, but a most 
severe, satire on the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone. It drew a faithful picture 
of the real Ireland, which, when a 
few little details have been further 
considered, is to be presented with an 
independent legislature. It painted 
Ireland asa prey to social war, flooded 
with sedition and bloodshed by men 
who, in their expressive language, are 





* ‘Saturday Review’ of February 11th. 
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trampling upon the lion and the uni- 
corn. It showed that a murderous 
and cowardly agitation was fed with 
foreign money, and directed to the 
institution of an Irish republic. It 
demonstrated that the mass of the 
Irish people was prostrate at the feet 
of leaders who treated Land Laws 
and Home Rule as poor stepping- 
stones towards the grand aim of get- 
ting the English Turk’s bag and 
baggage out of the Irish Bulgaria.” 


Our opinion, as readers may 
think, has been fully indorsed by 
the ‘Saturday Review;’ and in- 
deed the ‘Saturday Review’ by no 
means stands alone among daily 
and weekly papers in taking our 
view. Besides these, we appeal to 
a speech recently delivered by Sir 
Stafford Northcote at’ Balham—a 
thoughtful speech, in which he ex- 
plains not only the patent, but the 
as yet undeveloped, dangers which 
hang over us. In the course of his 
address he said :— 


‘*You have in Ireland a state of 
things in which all property seems to 
be absolutely thrown to the first comer 
to take. It is all very well to talk 
about landlords and landowners, but 
the principles which are now pub- 
lished will extend far beyond property 
in land. Depend upon it every kind 
of property is in danger by the spread 
of this doctrine. Men who have been 
doing their duty, striving earnestly 
to do their duty their whole lives as 
landowners in Ireland—men who have 
made great sacrifices for what they be- 
lieved to be the interest and welfare 
of their tenants—men who have never 
raised their rents from the time when 
they came into the properties, from 
what they were in their fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ time, suddenly find 
themselves looked upon as criminals, 
refused any rent at all, deprived of 
any rights of citizenship, boycotted, 
and in every way tormented, for the 
avowed purpose, on the part of those 
who are responsible for this, of driv- 
ing them out of the country.” 


We look upon it that our opin- 


ion as to Ireland has been now 
confirmed by the public voice in 
sequence to the revelations in Par. 
liament. And we insist upon this, not 
so much to rejoice in our own 
sagacity, as to induce our readers 
to trust to what we had to say in 
connection with Ireland’s Fate. If 
we judged rightly concerning that, 
it is not unreasonable to assume 
that we spoke rightly concerning 
Britain’s warning. We pointed to 
the exceedingly brief space—only 
twenty months—in which Mr. 
Gladstone had brought this ruinous 
affliction upon Ireland; and we 
besought our countrymen to stay 
his destructive hand before he 
had gone further in his process of 
ruining Great Britain. It is no 
bogle that we have conjured up, 
with which we are endeavouring 
to excite alarm, but a real sub- 
stantial danger, against which this 
island cannot too promptly protect 
itself. 

Already, before Parliament had 
been a week in session, the Prime 
Minister had expressed his sym- 
pathy with, and taken under his 
protection, the general project of 
Home Rule for Ireland. We pre- 
sume that there is not one of our 
readers who can require to be told 
what Home Rule is, or how it would 
tend to injure Britain. It will be 
sufficient to say that it is an imagi- 
nation, which, by consent of the 
sober men of all parties, has been 
placed without the pale of discus- 
sion or tolerance, from regard to 
the public safety. Mr. Gladstone’s 
indiscreet words will have put the 
match to a train which for long has 
been laid, and awaiting a spark from 
some political source to cause a new 
conflagration in the miserable land. 
Ireland itself will not, perhaps, be 
worse than it was before; but the 
mischief now directly touches Great 
Britain. We said that he would 
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ruin this island, and do it quickly, 
if we failed to pull him up sharply. 
Here is ‘one of his bolts already 
shot against us. The only way to 
_ render it harmless is to take his 

wer from him, and show to all 
concerned, before the exitement 
spreads further, that we will allow 
no one, be he who he may, to 
move, though never so undecided- 
ly, towards a severance of Ireland 
from Britain. 

The amount of mischief on which 
we have just remarked is sufficient 
for one week, but it by no means 
exhausts Mr. Gladstone’s powers. 
He is likely to be hatching farther 
trouble before the session has ad- 
vanced much further. We still 
look with alarm upon the Land 
Nationalisation Society. It has 


had another meeting since we last 
drew attention to it; and the pro- 
ceedings will be found reported in 
the daily papers of the Ist Feb- 


ruary. The Society has found it 
expedient no longer to use words 
which by any chance may have the 
effect of veiling its intentions. It 
has now openly announced that 
CONFISCATION of the land is its ob- 
ject. The influence of the Society 
would appear to be at the present 
moment but small; but what may 
it become when Mr. Gladstone shall 
announce some day that. its atti- 
tude deserves attention, and that 
he will give to its aims and argu- 
ments his best consideration? Its 
condition will suddenly change then, 
and it will become a power 
in the State. It will spring into 
an organisation which it will be 
impossible to put down until it 
shall bring down the whole frame- 
work of society with it. Do we 
wrong Mr. Gladstone by supposing 
him to be likely to act in this de- 
structive way? Every man in the 
country must know that we do not. 
Such conduct is simply of a piece 
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with what he has already done. 
He is quite capable of it. When 
he has proved us right by doing the 
wickedness, it will be tod late to cure 
the injury. He should be stopped 
at once. 

If those persons whose delight it 
is to listen to Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 
quence would reflect, it would soon 
be apparent to them that he would 
talk ten times as much when in 
Opposition as when in office. And 
in an irresponsible position he might 
stump away with much reduced 
danger of his doing harm. There- 
fore, to enjoy the greatest amount 
of his speech at the very smallest 
risk, his admirers should keep him 
from power. JBesides, he is not 
quite au fait at governing,—not 
too, too awfully successful as a 
Minister. 

In speaking Mr. Gladstone is 
undoubtedly a proficient ; but it is 
in speaking of a peculiar kind. It 
is in the science of equivocation— 
the art of instilling certain ideas by 
words which, when they come to 
be strictly examined, may be held 
not to present the meaning which 
has unhappily been gathered from 
them. It isthe art, in ‘ Macbeth,’ of 
That palter with us madttlibcken?” 


To practise it successfully is, no 
doubt, very clever; and so it is to 
rig the stock-market for one’s private 
advantage, or to make a fortune out 
of trusting investors through the 
medium of bogus companies, But 
is either of these arts honourable? 
That is the question. The man who 
has destroyed Ireland, and is now 
jeopardising the empire, is the same 
who, not two years since, was 80 
sharp on what he was pleased to 
call the “ wickedness” of the Tories. 
There is, as we suspect, many an 
elector who was then seduced by 
his crafty words that wishes with all 
2D 
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his heart that he had let “the wick- 
ed Tories” remain quietly in office. 
The empire would not then have 
been quaking to its foundations ; 
nor the Parliament have been ac- 
cused by the people of having sat 
through two whole sessions and 
done nothing but mischief and 
iniquity. 

Before the Address was disposed 
of, Mr. Gladstone had announced 
what would be the new Rules of 
Parliamentary Procedure, which he 
intended to propose for the adop- 
tion of the House of Commons. 
The subject took at once great hold 
of the public mind, and was co- 
piously commented upon by the 
press. Opinion generally inclined 
to hold that freedom of debate 
would be unnecessarily trenched 
upon if the Rules proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone should be affirmed. There 
were signs that very active opposi- 
tion would be offered to them both 
without and within the House. On 
the other hand, various Liberal 
bodies throughout the kingdom 
endeavoured to keep the Govern- 
ment firm to its announcement, and 
deprecated concession of any kind. 
The National Liberal Federation 
stood foremost in support of the 
ase Rules, and issued from 

irmingham a circular letter, ad- 
dressed to their branches, whercin 
it was insisted upon that, as the 
present Government stood pledged 
to effect many important reforms 
which might be much impeded by 
obstruction, it was the duty of 
every Liberal to maintain them in 
office and to uphold the cléture. 
The conclusion of this production 
struck us as being somewhat at 
variance with its setting out. The 
reminder that Ministers stood 
pledged to effect many useful re- 
forms, seemed to point (considering 
that Ministers had been nearly 
two years in office, and had done 
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nothing towards redeeming their 
pledges) to a coming recommenda. 
tion that they should be relieved 
of their duties, and replaced by 
men who would show a little smart- 
ness in keeping their engagements, 
But the Federation is not yet tired 
of listening to promises, and stands 
up for Ministers, relying on the 
promises now two years old. 

It is undoubtedly true that free- 
dom of debate has of late years 
been often found to be a very dif- 
ferent thing from freedom to legis- 
late. If the majority were destined 
to prevail whenever a division could 
be taken, the minority could, by 
resorting to a variety of practices 
sanctioned by custom, almost in- 
definitely postpone the taking of a 
division. The practice of minori- 
ties, which it is most difficult to re- 
strain, is the spinning out of the 
debate by the prolonged orations 
of many persons who contribute 
nothing new to the arguments, but 
rather weary the whole audience, yet 
who insist on being heard to the end, 
while their eloquence seems never 
to be exhausted. There can be no 
doubt that simply to silence or to 
restrict the tongues of such speak- 
ers as we have described would be 
to do a valuable service. But a 
regulation must be of general appli- 
cation; and such a one as might be 
effectual to limit the prosy, weari- 
some, empty talker against time, 
might be used also to gag a lucid 
effective speaker, the suppression of 
whose remarks would be a most un- 
fair and arbitrary crippling of the 
case of his party. The problem 
then is to frame a rule, or rules, 
which shall reduce twaddlers and 
wilful wasters of time to their 
very lowest terms, while they 
(the rule or rules) remain inoper- 
ative against honest and able 
speakers. But no rule can in itself 
possess these qualities: the best 
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rule that can be invented must de- 
pend for its fair and wholesome 
working upon the consent of the 
House. The consent of the whole 
House it is, by the nature of things, 
next to impossible to obtain. There 
will always be a difference of opinion 
as to a speaker’s intention or abil- 
ity ; and the power which is to be 
effectual to limit his speech should 
be vested in only a large majority 
of his hearers, 

Where everything is done by 
party, and little or nothing by in- 
dividual men, majorities are likely 
to be arbitrary and intolerant in the 
inverse ratio of their numbers. A 
majority which barely outnumbers 
its antagonist minority is less to 
be trusted than one which exceeds 
the minority by very many voices. 
And therefore it has been considered 
just by impartial persons who have 
studied the subject, that the pro- 
portion of “Ayes” and “ Noes” 
which might suffice to decide the 
main question before the Llouse, 
shall not be sufficient to close the 
mouth of a speaker or to put an 
end to the debate—in other words, 
the majority which may stop speak- 
ing ought to be much larger than that 
which would be sufficient to decide 
the main question at issue. ence 
it is manifest that to fulfil the con- 
ditions stated, a part of those who 
will be of the minority on the main 
question must concur with the 
majority as to the matter of silenc- 
ing a speaker, before a speaker can 
be silenced. 

Much marvel is caused by Mr. 
Gladstone’s persistence in demand- 
ing a power which to so many 
minds appears excessive; for the 
demand is undoubtedly fraught 
with danger to himself. It is most 
unpalatable to a large number of 
his followers, and may possibly be 
resisted by many of them. It will 
certainly be resisted by the Opposi- 


tion, because Sir Stafford North- 
cote has given notice that he will 
meet the motion for its establish- 
ment with a direct negative. How 
the Irish members may vote is un- 
certain; but, as they have of late 
years shown a decided penchant for 
speaking at length, and for prolong- 
ing debates and postponing divi- 
sions, there is at the least a proba- 
bility that they too may be against 
the Ministerial proposal. On the 
other hand, the Minister has at 
his disposal great means of bend- 
ing his own side to his will. That 
he is capable of using them, and 
that his followers may be bent to 
his will against their own wishes 
and convictions, are contingencies 
which the experience of last session 
proves to be altogether within the 
range of possibility. Still there is 
great risk to the Minister in being 
so peremptory as he is: and people 
naturally speculate freely as to the 
nature of the inducements which 
lead him to run such a risk. 

Time was when any and every 
act of Mr. Gladstone was considered 
by the public to be prompted by 
transcendently beneficent and pure 
motives. The more mysterious 
might his conduct have been, the 
more persuaded were men that it 
emanated from divine impulses 
strong in his holy mind if incom- 
prehensible to mortal ken, Un- 
happily those halcyon days have 
gone never to return, Mr. Glad- 
stone has since then come down 
not only to the level of ordinary 
mortals, but to the level of a very 
shifty class of mortals—mortals 
who, in familiar parlance, are 
spoken of as “dodgers.” An ex- 
cellent character was once ascribed 
to him, but he has lived it down. 
And it is a truth that now profane 
minds occupy themselves with im- 
agining what worldly advantage 
may be moving him to this or that 
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act; and profane tongues can wa 
concerning his shufflings, his i 
speeches, his dirty retreats, his 
ostentatious humanity, his real cal- 
losity, and his crafty plots. In 
short, it is no longer blasphemy to 
hint that Mr. Gladstone may be 
principally influenced by consider- 
ations affecting “ Number One.” 

Accordingly the public mind is 
very busy in pointing out the rea- 
sons why Mr. Gladstone, as it were, 
stakes the life of his Administration 
upon a cast, and will stand the 
hazard of the die. Some have un- 
kindly hinted that there is so much 
to be said against his Government, 
and the public voice has become 
so indifferent about taking his part, 
that the exercise of an arbitrary 
cléture is almost necessary in order 
that the fiery darts of the wicked 
may not overwhelm his righteous 
being. Others have hinted that Mr. 
Gladstone has wilfully made of 
this c/éture a wall against which he 
may dash out his brains, he being 
sick of the vain pomp and glory of 
the world since he found the Irish 
nut too hard for his elderly teeth. 
According to these critics, it is a 
political suicide under the guise of 
a defeat which Mr. Gladstone con- 
templates. Scorners of a third 
order would have us believe that 
a dissolution is not an object of 
dread to him; and that he would 
not object to going to the country 
as the champion of Home - Rule, 
relying upon thus obtaining a pure- 
ly Radical and revolutionary ma- 
jority: so, being fearless of the 
chance of dissolution, he stands out 
decidedly for despotic power as 
regards the cléture. Yet another 
unhallowed brood asserts that the 
Premier’s innate love of tyranny 
makes him lust after this moral 
rack and thumbscrew. 

As to who may be right and who 
wrong about this we cannot come 


to a conclusion. We think that 
his caprices and his temper ought 
to be taken into consideration when 
one is trying to get at his motives, 
It is no more wonderful that he 
should decree a contest & outrance 
on the cléture than that he should 
have deliberately taken Mr. Brad- 
laugh on his back! He was al- 
ways a little queer, and (this is a 
matter of course) he lately enter- 
tained concerning the cléture views 
very unlike those which he ex- 
presses now. 

Another week slipped away while 
we were daily expecting the debate 
on the cléture to commence; and 
if we are rightly informed, the divi- 
sion on that exciting subject will 
not now be taken till after the 1st 
March. As to the first of the new 
Rules being distasteful to a large 
majority of the House of Commons, 
there is now no doubt at all that it 
is so; but much fear is felt lest 
many Liberal members who dis- 
approve of and dislike it, should 
not have the courage of their 
opinions when the division may 
be called. 

Towards the end of this second 
week of the session Conservatives 
were cheered by the intelligence 
of the very satisfactory election for 
Taunton. Taken along with the 
many other bye-elections which 
have occurred since Parliament rose 
last year, it may, we think, fairly 


-be regarded as the ‘ Times’ regards 


it—that is, as a proof that the tide 
which floated Mr. Gladstone to 
power is past the flood, and is now 
ebbing fast. Useful legislation, as 
that journal thinks, might yet 
reinstate the Ministry in public 
opinion. But we would ask leave 
to add to that opinion that the 
dearth of useful legislation is only 
one of the shortcomings of which 
the constituencies have to complain. 
There is the making of unjust, in- 
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effectual laws, and the incapacity 
to govern: for these there will be, 
as we hope, no expiation; for these 
we trust that the bad Ministry is 
doomed to fall. 

It is worthy of remark that 
throughout the speeches to which 
the Address gave rise, there was no 
allusion to the new doctrine that 
force is no remedy. Both Mr. Fors- 
ter and the Attorney-General for 
Ireland boasted of the force that 
was being used, and promised (the 
latter especially) to use more, The 
actions of the Government are suf- 
ficient to prove that it no longer 
leans upon the absurd theory. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who spoke during the 
debate, had not a word to say in 
deprecation of the use of force. 
Mr. Bright disappointed us by not 
speaking at all. It was, of - course, 
an awkward position to be a mem- 
ber of a Government which has 
incarcerated several hundred per- 


sons without any sort of trial, and 
to be at the same time the cham- 
pion of a system which repudiates 


coercion. It is not like the Mr. 
Bright of old times to hear his 
party taunted with failure yet to 
sit still and make no effort to re- 
tort blame on the enemy, even if 
he could not defend his friends. 
The Mr. Bright of old days would, 
if we remember right, in default 
of seeing any defence that could 
help his colleagues, have singled 
out some speaker on the other side 
and charged him with much fury 
and little regard to decorum. On 
this occasion he entirely declined 
to enliven the House. He must 
have heard some of his colleagues 
declare that if the Government had 
delayed longer than to the 20th 
of October to put down the Land 
League, the League would have 
put down the Government. It 
would have been interesting to hear 
how Mr. Bright would have had the 
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Executive act when the League and 
the Power of the empire hung 
preity evenly in the balance. The 

ague did not hesitate to apply 
force freely in support of its 
decrees, —now what would Mr. 
Bright have done to counteract 
that force ? 

It was probably to gratify some 
followers of Mr. Bright out of doors 
that Mr. Gladstone spoke big words 
about Mr. Forster having checked the 
League without shedding a drop of 
blood. Mr. Forster has not checked 
the League altogether; but let 
that pass for the present. Mr, Glad- 
stone evidently thought it a feather 
in Mr. Forster’s cap that he had re- 
frained from bloodshed. But why 
was this? As Mr. Lowther very 
pertinently remarked, the League 
by no means refrained from murder, 
and from many another crime which 
involved bloodshed. The law quite 
recognises the principle that workers 


’ of violence shall suffer by violence ; 


and it was Mr. Forster’s duty—or 
rather the Lord Lieutenant’s. duty, 
whose secretary Mr. Forster is—to 
protect law-abiding subjects, even 
though in doing so he might spill 
some rebel blood. Blood so spilt 
would, as we are convinced, have 
effected a saving of life in the long- 
run: and he who does not hesitate 
to take strong measures in the be- 
ginning, will probably be spared 
the exercise of much severity farther 
on. For the contest is not over yet, 
neither is there much probability 
that it will end bloodlessly. 

We had got thus far, and were 
about to close our observatigns when 
the promulgation of the proceedings 
in the House of Lords on the night 
of the 17th February showed that 
the interest of a most interesting 
week was still at its height, and 
caused us to resume the pen for 
a few last sentences. The action 
taken by the Peers seems, at first 
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view, to be of the very highest im- 
port. It will, no doubt, be com- 
mented upon, and that not sparing- 
ly, by hundreds of tongues and 
pens while our sheets are passing 
through the press, and opinion will 
have matured before we can be en 
rapport with our readers. But we 


quite expect that, from the Prime 
Minister down to the humblest 
student of politics, the thinking 
portion of our people will be pro- 
foundly moved by what has taken 


“semag heir lordships, it is true, 
ave simply decreed an inquiry ; 
but that inquiry, looked at by the 
light which has been given us 
through a fortnight’s debating in 
the Commons, promises to be of 
a character so damaging to the 
Government that one scarcely sces 
how they can abide it. Still less 
is it easy to divine how they’can 
avert the exposure and condemna- 
tion to which some of their acts 
will by means of this inquiry be 
subjected. They cannot coerce the 
Lords .as they do the Commons. 
It will be useless to rail, call the 
Peers obstructionists, and threaten 
the abolition of the Upper House, 
because that House is acting en- 
tirely within its rights, and not in 
collision with, or in opposition to, 
any of the established orders of the 
State. It is not they who invite, 
but they who evade inquiry, who 
would blind and obstruct. 

The Government has been beat- 
en; what will it do in consequence? 
One branch of the Legislature has 
overruled it on a most important 
question; will it venture to treat 
the decision of this branch of the 
Legislature with indifference, and 
go about its ordinary work as if 
nothing had happened? We hardly 
think so. Such a thing has been 
done, but this is scarcely the time 
in which to do it again. The jaunty 
Radical answer to the remark, “ The 
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Government has been beaten,” ma 
possibly be, “ Yes; but only in the 
Lords,—and who cares for them? 
The response would be strictly in 
accordance with the Radical creed, 
but it would probably not sort so 
well with the actual state of thin 
The subject on which the Lords 
have worsted the Government is 
one which has been lately examined 
somewhat profoundly in the Com- 
mons, and so examined as to leave 
the Ministerial case as bruised and 
shaken as may be. So much is 
this the case, that it would be, as 
we think, unavailing to appeal in 
any form to the Commons against 
the Lords, notwithstanding the 
numerical majority in the Lower 
House. The circumstances do not 
admit of the affair being thus con- 
temptuously disposed of, for the 
Government has been beaten in the 
opinion of the public as well as 
in the House of Lords. We very 
much doubt whether this censure 
from the Peers will be ignored; 
or, if it should be so, whether a 
smarter tap from the same quarter 
may not attract more ready atten- 
tion before long. 

The confessed deterioration of 
the House of Commons as a legis- 
lative and debating body, while it 
has produced some effects which 
have made us all ponder, and made 
some of us moralise as to how we 
are to be governed in the time to 
come, has had an effect which was 
not readily perceived while regard 
was fixed on the seat of the dis- 
order. The inability of the House 
of Commons to fulfil its functions 
—the obstruction, circumlocution, 
and waste of time which prevail 
there—have given a prominence 
to the Upper House, which can 
despatch business, and is, by 
comparison, a vigorous and lively 
chamber. It is vigorous and live- 
ly, too, not in the sense of being 
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rapid, smart, and perfunctory, from 
which reproach it is perfectly clear, 
but in the sense of thoroughly sift- 
ing every subject with which it 
occupies itself. Tow often does 
the press remark, concerning a sub- 
ject of general interest, that it was 
not understood until it had been 
handled by the Lords? 

While the House of Commons 
has been acquiring the character of 
a bear-garden and circumlocution 
office, the House of Lords has taken 
up public business and got it done. 
We are strongly of opinion that if 
at this time it were attempted to 
raise an invidious comparison be- 
tween the two Houses as to their 
respective weight with the country, 
the exhortation of the people to 
the Commons would be, “ Cast the 
beam out of your own eye.” If 
this be so, as we suspect it is—if 
the whirligig of time have brought 
about a revenge in this direction— 
if the louse of Lords be regarded 
as a more useful, a more energetic, 
and a more practical assembly than 
the Hlouse of Commons,—then Min- 
isters had better think twice and 
thrice before they attempt to set at 
naught its decisions ! 

It has been said that there is 
great danger of many Liberal mem- 
bers of the Commons being con- 
strained, by the threat of dissolu- 
tion and by every pressure which 
the Minister can apply, to vote for 
the cléture against their own con- 
victions and wishes. If this be so, 
the attitude of the Lords may tend 
to encourage weak natures to act 
independently. For their lord- 
ships have made it evident that 
the fall of the Ministry or a disso- 
lution must occur shortly. There- 
fore it were well, by setting threats 
at naught, to preserve one’s self- 
esteem, and overthrow at once the 
tyrant. Truckling conduct would 
only gain a month or two more of 
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parliamentary life, and would leave 
a lasting remorse. 

Certes, events of great moment 
are pending; and it is possible that 
before we again address our readers, 
much progress may have been made 
towards the displacement of our 
incapable and most dangerous 
Government. 


In conclusion, we would ask per- 
mission to say a few words to the 
numerous critics who did us the 
honour to make a little ungentle 
comment in regard to our article of 
last month. We are quite ready 
to admit that they who write for 
the public must accept criticism. 
We submit to what was said in 
disparagement of our former paper ; 
we will profit by it if we can; we 
raise our voice now with no desire 
of railing again, or of “ showing 
fight.” 

It was objected to our article 
that it was a shriek, a hysterical 
effusion, an extraordinary produc- 
tion; some who did not desire to 
be directly offensive thonght that 
we looked at things through a 
diseased medium; while in one 
instance it was roundly stated that 
the article was untrue. If the last 
accusation were deserved, we do not 
care to complain of the others, 
But in proof that it was not de- 
served, we refer our critics to the 
long debates which occurred up to 
the 18th February in both Llouses 
of Parliament, and to the speeches, 
on many platforms, of leading men 
during the first three weeks of last 
month. We say, without the least 
fear of contradiction, that _every- 
thing which we advanced concern- 
ing the disintegrated state of Ire- 
land and the danger of England 
has now been put on record from 
the mouths of prominent states- 
men of both parties,—no man, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, having 
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confirmed our words more distinctly 
than Mr. Forster. 

The observations about shrieks 
and hysterics mean, of course, that 
the language used was stronger or 
more excited than the subject war- 
ranted. Yet they who made the 
comments will, as we think, allow 
that no subject (putting religion 
aside) can be of graver import to the 
public than the affairs of the com- 
monwealth. Still, it is true that, 
although the subject may be all- 
engrossing, the occasion may not be 
such as to justify trumpet-notes, 
whether of misfortune or alarm. 
But the occasion, as we viewed it, 
and as fifty unimpeachable wit- 
nesses have since shown that they 
viewed it, was the recent destruc- 
tion of a kingdom, and perils gath- 
ering thickly about our dearest in- 
terests. If these may not excuse 
the expression of some emotion, 
and the use of earnest words, we 
do not know what occasion could do 
80 


Tt is much the fashion nowa- 
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days to prefer innuendos to state- 
ments, and periphrases to a vigor. 
ous word. There have been times of 
an opposite complexion, when it was 
thought a merit to give their right 
names to things—or, proverbiaily, 
“to call a spade aspade.” Wedid 
not hunt after euphemisms, and s0, 
it is feared, have shown an indiffer- 
ence to the prevailing fashion,—if, 
indeed, our severe critics may be 
thought to control or to represent 
the. fashion of the day. But it is 
no crime to be out of the fashion 
in one’s style, and it may be an 
advantage. Our censors, if the 
live as long as we hope they will, 
may come to be of our opinion as 
to this. Meanwhile, we will la 
their strictures to heart. We will 
not suppose for a moment that it 
was the truth or the aptness of our 
remarks that roused their objec- 
tions; and so we bid them farewell, 
wishing that they may succeed 
greatly in their endeavours to chasten 
and regulate the style of their con- 
temporaries. ; 








